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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It may be proper to say a few words in regard to the portion 
of M. Cousin's Lectures which makes the body of this work, 
and the form in which it is here jn^esented to the pubUc. 

In the year 1829, M. Cotjsin deUvered a course of Lectures, 
which was published in two volumes octavo, under the title 
of "History of Philosophy in the Eighteenth Century." Of 
this course, the second volume contains an extended critical 
analysis of Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding. 
The Lectures, from the 16th to the 25th inclusive, are taken 
up with this analysis. These are the Lectures of which a 
translation is here given to the pubUc. 

This examination of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, is pronounced, by the writer of the article on the 
" Philosophy of Perception," in the Edinburgh Rrview for 
October 1830, No. 103, Art IX., p. 191, to be "/Ac most 
important work on Locke, since the Nouveaus Essais of 
Leibnitz.^ By those who are acquainted with the article 
referred to, — remarkable alike for philosophical learning, and 
ability of the very first order, — a higher authority cannot well 
be imagined. — Of this same work, the accomplished transla- 
tor of Cousin's " Introduction to the History of Philosophy," 
likewise remarks, that it ^^must be acknowledged to be 
perhaps the greatest master-piece of philosophical criticism 
ever exhibited to the publicP 

The Nouveaux Essais of Leibnitz is, unquestionably, an 
admirable work on Locke ; but it is rarely to be met with, 
and is, besides, impaired by the spirit of a system at the 
present day abandoned. Reid and Kant have also inciden- 
tally given criticisms of Locke, on many important points. A 
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regular, complete, and thorough examination, at the present 
day, seemed, however, to be needed. This, the work of M. 
Cousin suppUes. 

In regard to the form of the work, I have thought it best 
to print the ten Lectures of which the work is composed, as 
80 many distinct Chapters ; changing the numbering, to give 
it the form of a work by itself. As to the rest, I have aimed to 
give an exact translation, with no other changes than the omis- 
sion of some of the more direct forms of address used by a Lec- 
turer to his audience, and also an explanatory word or clause 
occasionally inserted in brackets. 

In the Appendix, I have brought together, — ^without any 
pretensions to a regular plan of elucidating the text, and 
without having any particular class of readers in view,— such 
remarks as occurred to me in the progress of preparing the 
work ; and also, extracts from the author's other writings, and 
from other sources, — ^partly as they were indicated by the 
author, and partly as they occurred to my own recollection. 

In the Introduction, I have endeavored to give briefly such 
an account of the life, philosophical labors, and system of M. 
Cousin, and of the connexion of this with his other works, as 
might be interesting and useful to the readers of this volume. 

The whole is committed to the candor of the public, with 
the hope that it may do something to increase the interest in 
these studies, and to promote the great cause of Truth and 
of Science. 

C. S. Henry. 

Hartford, Ct., September, 1834. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



At the time when the influence of the Carte&an philosc^hy in 
France was giving way to the new spirit of the 18th century, 
nothing was more natural thtui the ready reception of the system 
of Locke, claiming as it did — and to a certain extent, justly — 
to be a fruit of the movement of independence, and of the experi- 
mental method. Thus put upon the road of Empiricism, the 
activity of the French mind continued to develope its principles, 
and carry out its consequences to their last results. Condillac, 
exaggerating the already partial and defective, and therefore 
erroneous principles of the Empiricism of Locke, rejected reflec- 
tion, or natural consciousness, as one of the sources of knowledge ; 
and analyzed all the phenomena of the mind, into forms of sensa- 
tion. By the admirable logical precision, the clearness and perfect 
system which he gave to his analysis, he became the metaphysi- 
dan and acknowledged chief of this new school ; while Helvetius, 
d'Holbach, and others, carried it boldly out to the Materialism, 
Fatalism, and Atheism, which are its legitimate moral consequences. 
From that period. Sensualism, as a philosophical theory, main- 
tained an almost exclusive predominance. Exceptions to this 
remark are scarcely to be met ; and those that may be regarded 
as such, were merely the fragmentary or inconsequent outbreak- 
ings of a higher inspiration than Sensualism could supply, not the 
regular and scientific exposition of a better system. 

Sensualism was the reigning doctrine. All knowledge and 
;tnith were held to be derived from Experience ; and the domain 
of Experience was limited exclusively to Sensation. The influ- 
ence of this doctrine extended throughout every department of 
intellectual activity, — ^Art, Morals, Religion, no less than the physi- 
cal and economical sciences. It became, according to Damiron, 
^a new faith, which was preached by the phUosopheSy as its. 
priests and doctors ; and, among all ranks, and first, among the 
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higher ordeis, including the clergy, it superseded the forgotten or 
ill-taught doctrines of Christianity. It was in all hooks, in all 
conversations ; and, as a decisive proof of its conquest and credit, 
passed into instruction, and for many years hefore the Revolution, 
it had taken every where, in the provinces as well as in Paris^ the 
place of the old routine of education." 

Subsequently, the exciting and terrific scenes of the Revolution 
occupied all minds : the speculations which had, in no small de- 
gree, prepared the way for those scenes, gave place to die absorb- 
ing interest of that period. Philosophy, in its more extended 
sense, was abandoned : all speculation was directed towards poUti* 
cal theories, to the neglect of science, and even of public instruc- 
tion ; and nothing was done in the cultivation of philosophy, utaidl 
1795. 

At that time, the reign of violence began to give way to some- 
thing like order and repose. With this return to comparative 
quiet, the philosophical spirit began to re-awaken. It was natural, 
however, that this movement should recommence where it had 
been arrested — namely, with Sensualism. 

The instruction at the Normal schools, and the organization of 
the Institute by the Directory, contributed to renew and extend 
the philosophy of Condillac, and to make it in some sort the doc- 
trine of government, the philosophy of the state. During this 
period, we have several works produced in the spirit of the Sensual 
system^ — among the most important of which may be named the 
RapporU du Physique et du Moral of Cabanis, and the Ideology of 
M. Destutt de Tracy ; and, by a strange fortune, the word IdeoL 
ogy became in France the distinctive appellation of the doctrine of 
exclusive Sensualism. From this time to the Consulate, we may 
trace a lively philosophical activity, though always in the direction 
of Sensualism. ( Hitherto, if any opposition to Sensualism had ap. 
peared, it was indirect and literary, rather than scientific. It may 
be found in writers of sentiment, such as St. Pierre, rather than in 
works of reflection^/ 

Thus, up to the time of the Empire, there was in strictness no 
philosophy opposed to the Sensual system. But from Uiis period 
the tokens of a reaction beccmae more distinct. Still, as is entirely 
natural* it manifested itself at first and most clearly in works of 
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imngination and gentiineiit, in poetiy and eloqueiioe^ rather than by 
actentific ezpositioQ. 

Thk reaeCioa was &Tored by Nafx^eon, though not from any 
sympathy with the directioo which the movement against SeosoaL 
ism aft^wards displayed. From the cast of his mind and habits 
of edueatioDy and partly also from motiyes of policy, the Empeiw 
had a strong dislike to all metaphysical and moral qieciilttfcioo% 
and did all in his power to discredit Ideology, which was then the 
esEdnsive form of speculation* When he reorganiaaed the iMfdirter 
he excluded that class of studies ; and in every way endeavored 
to r^sesathdr pursuit, and to exdte the cultivation of the mathe- 
matical and physical sdences. Thus, under the Empire, the phi* 
loso^rf of Condillac sensUy dedined. It no longer produced 
important works, its former auth<mties lost ia credit, and there was 
no longer the hriUiaBt prc^;Mgatiott of its doctrines which distiiw 
guisbed the preceding pedods. 

There was still another cause of the decline of SeosuaUsm. h 
was in the character of several works written about tlni period, by 
writers avowedly b^kwaging to the school of CondiUae ; but wIks 
by the distinctioQs and modificatioos whidi they introduced, aetii> 
ally &vored a contrary doctrine* Among the most unporteat of 
these works^ may b^ named the Lectures of M. Laiomiguiire. 
By distinguishing between the idea and the teruationt he makes 
the latter the matter^ and the first theybrm received ; and this form 
is givai by the intellectual activity. This activity ii thereibre 
admitted as an original attribute of the mind, and a co-ordnattf 
source of knowledge ; which is certainly contrary to the exclusive 
orig^ in srasatioKi. LaircMmguicre, therefore, comes much nearer 
b this leqiect, to Reid» ahd particularly to Kant, than to his mas* 
ter Condillac. 

A little subsequently to this time, we ccme to Bcjfer'CcOard. 
Distinguished by en^nent ability in every department, this oele* 
brated man appeared in open and systematic opposition to Sensu- 
alism. From 1811 to 1814, as the disciple and expounder of 
Reid, he advocated the doctrines of the Scottish philosc^r, 
and aoniyiated the exclusive pretensions of the Sensual school to 
be the last word and highest result of philosophy. The able trans- 
ktioii (^ Reid's works, and of Stewart's Outlines of Moral Phi- 
losophy, by Jb^roy, the scholar of Royer-CoUard, contributed 
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Still further to extend the reaction against the system of Condillac. 
From the time when Royer-Collard commenced his lectures to 
the present day, and through the impulse which he imparted, phi- 
losophy has heen cultivated with the most lively activity, hy many 
of the finest spirits of France. Of these, some, carrying the zeal 
they had imhibed from their master into a still more extended 
i^ere, pursued their investigations into the modem German spec- 
ulations, which had filready attracted some attention, and exerted 
some influence, through the writings of Madam de Stael, the expo- 
sitions of Yilliers, and others. 

The reign of Sensualism was thus at an end. It came to he 
looked upon with as great a degree of aversion and contempt, as 
it had formerly enjoyed of credit and authority. Its few partizans 
were almost exclusively to be found among the naturalists and 
I^ysicians. In the only important work recently written in the 
interest of Materialism — Sur VlrriiaUon et la Fohe^ by Broussais — 
the author complains of the injustice and prejudice with which the 
once predominant doctrines of Sensualism are now regarded. In 
truth, nearly all the names of eminence and celebrity in every 
department of intellectual activity, are ranged on the side of a 
spiritual philosophy. Its influence pervades almost all the cele- 
brated works that have appeared for nearly twenty years, in Art, 
in History, and in Literature at large. 

Among those who imbibed and have contributed to extend the 
8]»rit of this new activity in philosophy, there is no one who occu- 
pies a more brilliant position, or has exerted a greater influence, 
than Victor Cousin. This celebrated philosopher was bom in 
1791. He received his first instructions in philosophy, it is be- 
lieved, from Royer-Collard, and was for some time his disciple. 
When, on the restoration of the Bourbons, Royer-Collard was 
made Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of France, 
Cousin was appointed adjunct Professor in the same department. 
At first he confined himself to commenting on the views of his 
master ; but soon, extending his studies beyond the limits of the 
Scottish school, he pursued his investigations with inde&tigable 
zeal, through the whole field of philosophical inquiry. The ancient 
Grecian systems, — ^the middle ages, — ^the modern philosophy com- 
mencing with Descartes, — and, finally, the vast rjass of the more 
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recent German 8peculati(xi8y were explored. While engaged in 
these studies and in the duties of instnictioiiy he was giaduaUy 
forming the system to which his name is attadied^ and which has 
been subsequently developed in his lectures and writings. About 
this time he put out an editicna of the unpublished works of Produs, 
in six volumes, from the manuscripts preserved in the Royal Li. 
brary at Paris.* He then commenced a translation of the works 
of Plato^ which is still in progress. Of this woric» we have re. 
cei ved the first eight volumes, which we believe to be all that have 
yet come from the press. Though traces of his dependence upon 
his German predecessor^ Schleiermacher, are visible^ yet, still this 
work exhibits admirable original ability on the part of the French 
translator. We know of no individual who could have made the 
French language— the most insufficient of all dialects for the 
higher uses of philosophy— approach so neariy to an adequate 
representation of the infinite variety and delicacy of Plato's Greek. 
To each dialogue, Cousin has prefixed a philosophical argument ; 
and the translation is to be followed by a volume containing the 
lifo of Plato, and a regular exposition oi his S3ratem.— To M. 
Cousin we also owe the best, and, we believe, the first con^lete 
edition of the works of DESCABTES.f 

During the reign of Jesuit ascendency, under the ministry of M. 
de y illele, Royer-Collard and Cousin — ^both obnoxious to the ultra, 
royalists — were prohibited from lecturing. This period was pass* 
ed by Cousin principally in retirement and private studies. In 
1826, he published his volume c£ PkiUuqphieal FragmtiUs. About 
this time he travelled in Grermany with the young duke of Monto. 
hello, the son of Marshall Lannes. Silenced in his own country 
by the ultra-royalists, his brilliant reputation alarmed the Prusnan 
government, which sent police officers into Saxony, and arrested 
him at Dresden. By the interposition of the celebrated Hegel» 
Professor of Philosophy at Berlin, and the personal firiend of 
Cousin, he obtained his release. This kindness Cousin acknow- 

* Paodj PkiUmphi PlatomH Opera e Codd. Mm. Biblhih. Reg. Ps. 
risienwt, turn primum tdidit, UctionU varietate, et eommentariU iUmtravit 
ViCToa CouBiN &c, Tom. VI., Paris, 1820—1827. 

t OeuvreB eompletee de Deteartee, pMieee par Vietar Counn, 11 vols., 
Svo., Paris, 1824—1826. 
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ledges with great waraitfa, in his heautiful and elegant dedication to 
Hegely of the translation of the Gorgias. 

At length, on the overthrow of the Yillele administration, Royer* 
Collard was chosen President of the Chamber of Deputies ; and 
Cousin, after eight years of silence, was restored to the chair of 
philosophy. — ^In 1828, besides giving to the public a volume under 
the title of New Philosophical FrtLgmentSf containing many rich 
fruits of his studies in ancient philosophy, and exhibiting additional 
proof of his learning and ability, — ^he commenced a course of 
lectures, which were pubb'shed tmder the title of IrUroducUon to 
the History of Philosophy , This volume has been given to the 
American public, in the spirited and faithful translation of Mr. 
Linberg. 

The next year, (1829,) Cousin published a translation from the 
German, of Tenneman's Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophies . 
(Sketch of the History of Philosophy,) and delivered a course of 
lectures, which were published in two volumes, under the title of 
History of the Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century. After the 
overthrow of the liberal ministry, and the accession of the ultra, 
royalists to power under Prince Polignac, Cousin appears again to 
have fallen under suspicion. A committee was appointed to inquire 
into the character and tendency of his lectures. Of the result of 
this investigation we have never heard, nor whether indeed it ever 
took place. The revolution of 1830, and the change of the French 
dynasty, probably left him to pursue his speculations and in- 
structions, free from royalist annoyance. Since then, however, 
we know nothing of his philosophical labors, except three volumes 
of the translation of Plato. A new arrangement was made in his 
Professorship, by which M. Jouffroy received the department of 
the History of Modem Philosophy, while Cousin retained that of 
Ancient Philosophy, — Appointed under the new government to a 
place in the Royal Council of PubUc Instruction^ he proceeded, in 
1631, to Prussia to examine the state of education, and institutions 
for general instruction in that kmgdom. His Report, published on 

his return, is, we believe, his last work. A translation of it has 

• 

recently been published in England, and the work appears to have 
attracted much attention there as well as in France. M, Cousin 
i9 still in the vigor of life, and it is to be hoped that he may 
yet contribute much more to the cause of philosophy, and to the 
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interests of truth and science, to which his life has heen devoted* 
Eminent ahility and profound learning, when animated by the pure 
and noble spirit which has ever characterized and distinguished 
the labors of M . Cousin, cannot but promote the cause of truth in 
whatever department they are manifested. It is gratifying here 
to adduce the testimony of one of the ablest writers in the Edin. 
burgh Review, who appears indeed in oppoeitisn to Cousin's syn- 
tem, yet c(»)ceming the author, remarks : ^ He has consecrated 
his life and labors to philosophy, and to philosophy alone ; nor has 
he approached the sanctuary with unwashed hands. The editor 
of Proclus and of Descartes, the translator and interpreter of Plato, 
and the promised expontor of Kant, will not be accused of par« 
tiality in the choice of his pursuits ; while his two works under 
the title of Philosophical Fragments^ bear ample evidence to the 
learning, elegance, and distinguished abiUty of their author. Ta- 
king him all in all, in France, M. Cousin stands alone ; nor can 
we contemplate his character and accomplishments, without the 
sincerest admiration, even while we. dissent from almost every 
principle of his philosophy," — ^The principles of philosophy here 
referred to by this writer, relate mainly to Cousin's solution of the 
problem concerning the positive knowledge of the infinite and 
absolute, by the human mind ; or, in other words, the possibility 
of philosophy, considered as the science of any thing beyond the 
phenomena of our own minds : this is affirmed by Cousin, and 
denied by this writer, •- 

In regard to the peculiar system of philosophy embraced and 
taught by M, Cousin, the limits of this introduction will admit only 
a very brief and general statement. An extended exposition of 
this system, is not perhaps necessary to the comprehension of the 
portion of his lectures herewith presented to the public ; inasmuch 
as the work consists, almost entirely, of special analyses and criti- 
cal discussions complete in themselves, which may be sufficiently 
judged of from the reader's general acquaintance with philosophi- 
cal language and systems, and from so much of his system as is 
exhibited in them. Indeed, except in his oral instructions, M. 
Cousin has developed his philosophy rather in its applications, by 
history and criticism, than in a full and systematic exposition of its 
principles. Outlines of his system are given in the Programs of 
some of his courses of lectures published m the Philosophical 
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Fragments* They contain, however, barely the briefest indica* 
tions. The reader will find a part of one of these programs 
printed at the end of this v<^ume. A little fuller expositicm of the 
fundamental principles of this aysieua^ may be found in the Prtface 
to the Fragments, and also in the Introdu€timi> to the History of 
PMlosoph^f Lectures 4th, 5th, and 6th, to which the reader ia 
referred. 

The system of M. Cousin has received the appellaticm of Eclbc* 
TicisM. By this, however, the doctrines of New Flatonism are 
not to be understood, as has been nevertheless very erroneously 
stated.* Neither is it a Syncretism, or gross mixture of all sys- 
tems, — the impracticable project of conciliating all doctrines and 
opinions, which can only result in the confusion of inconsistent 
principles, without any scientific unity and connexion. On the 
contrary, it is a distinct scientific theory, — Shaving its method, its 
principle, and its consequences. So far from being an arbitrary 
selecting and bringing together of doctrines and notions on the 
grounds of taste and preference^ its processes are, throughout, 

* North American Review for July, 1829, p. 70. The statement made 
by the Reviewer is contradicted by the whole tenor of M. Cousin's 
criticism of New Platonism, contained in the Histoire de la Philos* au 
18me Siecle, (Cours de Philosophie for 1829,) Vol. I. p. 317—332.— 
Cousin there shows that the Alexandrine school, with the pretension and 
name of being a system of Eclecticism, was actually and distinctively a 
system of Mysticism, one of the four great systems under which he classes 
all the philosophical schools. As such, he proceeds to subject it to the 
criticism of his own principles, as distinct and different. He developes its 
essential traits, its principle and its consequences ; shows that, as a system, 
of Mysticism, its philosophy is distinctively religious ; the heart of the sys- 
tem is its theodicy, or doctrine concerning the divine nature ; there is its 
principle ; its analysis, its psychology, and even its physics, are all made 
for and in the interest of its theology; that its principle " contains a funda. 
mental error," — ^involving a perversion of the true idea of God, and leading 
to all those mystical doctrines and practices of theurgy, incantation, magic, 
&c., which the Reviewer talks of Cousin's having *• taken under his peculiar 
patronage.** — It is but fair, however, to state, that the Reviewer could not 
have seen the work of Cousin which has just been referred to, as it h«d not 
probably then been published. Still, with the other writings of Cousin in 
his hands, it is scarcely less remarkable that he should have fallen into such 
an error. It is only another instance of the influence of casual associations. 
The writer had probably been always in the habit of connecting the word 
EeUetieiam with the doctrines of the Alexandrine or New Platonie school. 
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strictly scientific and critical. Its edecHc diaracter consists pre. 
oisely in the pret^ision of applying its own distinctire principles 
to the criticism of all other systems^ — discriminating in each its 
part <^ truth and its part of error, — and ocHubining the part of 
truth found in every partial, exclusive, and therefore erroneous 
system, into a higher, comprehensiYe system. — ^The following brief 
sketch, selected from different places in the author's writings, and 
expressed nearly in his own language, may perhaps give the 
reader a general notion of this system. 

In the psychological analysis of M. Cousin, all the facts of hu-l 
man consciousness are reduced to three classes^ — sensible, volun- S 
tary, and rational. / 

The first and the last have the characteristic of necessity ; those, 
of the will alcHie are personal and imputable. Personality belongs 
solely to the will ; and self is the centre of the intellectual sphere. 
The will does not create the two classes of sensible and rational 
phenomena ; we find ourselves between these two orders of &cts, 
which we perceive only by separating and distinguishing ourselves 
fit)m them. Moreover, we perceive by a light which conies not 
from ourselves ; for our personality is our will, and nothing more. 
All light comes from the reason, and it is the reason that perceives 
both itself, and the sensibility which envelopes it, and the will also 
upon which it imposes obligation, though witliout constraining it. 
The element of cognition is, by its essence, rational ; and con- 
sciousness, though composed of three integrant and inseparable 
elements, has its most immediate foundation in reason, without 
which there would be no possible knowledge, and consequently no 
consciousness. The Sensibility is the external condition of con- 
sciousness : the Will is its centre ; and Reason its light. 

In &lling back upon our consciousness, we find that the relation 
of its three elements, the intelligence, the activity, and the sensi- 
bility, is so intimate, that when one of these elements is given, the 
two others enter into exercise, and this element is the activity. 
Without the free activity, or the self, there is no consciousness ; 
that is to say, tiie two other phenomena, whether they take place 
or not, are as though they were not in respect to the sel^ the me, 
which as yet is not. Now the me exists for itself, perceives and 
can perceive itself, only by distinguishing itself from sensation, 
which latter is likewise thereby alone perceived, and thereby be- 
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comes a parted the coQBciouBiieas. But as the me caiinol perceive 
itself and pereeive the seosatioiv but by the reasoo or intelligeiioet 
the necessary pnuciple of all perception, it follows, that the exer- 
cise of the reason is contemporaneous with the exercise of the per- 
sonal activity and sensible impressions. The triplicity of coo*, 
sciousnessy the three elements of which are distinct, and cannot be 
reduced to each other, reduces itself, therefore, to a single fact ; 
while again, the unity of consciousness exists only under cooditicia 
of this triplicity* 

Passing over M« Cousin's analysis of the sensibility and of the 
activity, we ccxne to that of the reason, or intelligence, in whicht 
and in its consequences, the original pretensions and diwtinguiflhing: 
peculiarity of his system are found* 

In reason, or intelligence, considered as one of the three ele> 
ments which meet in the unity of consciousness, analysis likewise 
discovers three integrant elements, or laws of thought, which are 
at ODce the reason ksell^ and which determine its manifestations. 
These three elem^ts are inseparable, equally essential and primi* 
tive. — The frst of these elements Cousin expresses indifferently 
as the idea of unity, identity, substance, absolute cause, the infinite, 
dec All these expressions relate to an idea fundamentaliy one.-— 
The secondy he calls the idea of plurality, difference, phenQmenon, 
rdative cause, the finite, d&c. These terms likewise express an 
idea essentially the same. These two elements are reciprocally 
correlatives. The one is the antithesis of the other, and they botb 
necessarily co-€xist in the reason. — The thirds is the relation be- 
tween the first and second terms, between the infinite and the 
finite. This relation is not simply that g[ inseparable co-existence ; 
they are connected as cause and effect. The first term, thou|^ 
absolute, exists not absolutely in itself but as an absc^ute cause, 
which must pass into action, and manifest itself in the second. 
The finite cannot exist without the infinite, and the infinite can 
only be realized by developing itself in the finite. 

These three elements are found in the unity of reason. They 
are given inseparably in the primitive synthesis of thought. Aa 
inseparable, universal, and necessary, they are the integrant laws 
of intelligence, which constitute its nature, and preside over all its 
manifestations. The idea of the finite, of the infinite, and of their 
necessary connexion as cause and effect, meet in every act of 
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iatri^eiicey nor is it poMiUe to aoparate tiwoi tram each other; 
though distinct, they are bound together, and conelitute at onoa a 
^plicity and a tmity. 

Kmmm^ which mamfests itself in these three ideas, is not indi- 
<viduai nor perscmal. What is pevwMial to us, bekxigs to our wiU, 
to our free activity. But reason, constituted and governed bf 
these necessary and absolute conceptions, is not an integrant part 
of our personality ; it is not ours ; it is not even human ; it ap- 
pears in, and governs humanity, and is human only in this relation. 
In its essmice it is absolute, it is divine. The ideas which appear 
in, and govern the human intelligence, taken absolutely as tiiey 
must be, are referable only to the absolute subject and substanoe 
of them, to the eternal reascm. They are nothing else than the 
modes of the existence of the eternal reason. We therefore see 
by a light whidi is not our own. These ideas in the human intd- 
hgence, are a manifestation of the absolute intelligence, and a true 
revelation of the divine in the human. 

The divine nature, therefore, as essentially intelligmt, is essen* 
tially intel%ible ; for that which is true of reason as appearing in 
man, is true of reason taken absolutely. That which fonos the 
foundation of our reason, forms the foundati<xi of eternal reason : 
that is a triplidty which resolves itself into unity, and a unity 
which developes itself into triplicity. 

Creation is therefore comprehensible and necessary ; for crea* 
tion is nc^iing else than the necessary developement of the infinite 
in the finite, of unity in variety, and that in virtue of the third 
dem^at which lands the two other terms together, and in which 
both are realized. God, being substance and cause^ — ^being sub- 
stanoe as cause, and cause as substence, that is, being absolute 
cause as well as inteUigence, cannot but manifest himself. This 
manifestetion is creation, the developement of the infinite in the 
finite, of unity in plurality. Creation is necessarily implied in the 
idea of God, and the world, the universe, is the neceasary efiect 
of the divine existence and manifestation. God is thus every! 
where, and in alL The universe is but a reflection of his being, 
a developement of his existence. 

God is not, howeiver, to be confounded with the universe, n^r is 
God the mere anima mundi : God is the cause, the universe is the 
e&cU In odLer to see the true relation between God and the 
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world, we must distinguish between the necessary manifestation of 
God in the world, and the subsistence of his divine essence in 
itself; for while, on the one hand, it is absurd to suppose that God» 
in manifesting himself, should not in some sort transfer himself into 
his manifestation, it is, on the other, equally absurd to suppose that 
the principle of that manifestation should not still retain all the 
superiority of a cause to its effect. While, therefore, the universe 
is a reflection, it is still an imperfect reflection of God ; and the 
absolute divine subsistence still remains distinct from, and unex. 
hausted by, the creation, which was the passing into activity, of 
that exhaustless power in which we perpetually Uve, and movCf 
and have our being. 

The world is also governed by the same pnnciples which de- 
termined its creation. Two laws, and their connexion in perpet- 
ual reaction, govern and explain the material world. These two 
laws are expansion and attraction. The law of expansion is the 
evolution of unity to variety ; the law of attraction, the resolution 
of variety into unity. 

The same analogy is found ifi the human mind. As in nature 
two laws and their connexion govern and explain the material 
universe, so in consciousness, two ideas and their relation govern 
and explain the world of thought. In humanity, the constituent 
elements of all existence are brought under the eye of conscious* 
ness. The study of consciousness is the study of humanity. The 
study of consciousness is Pstchology ; and as man is the micro- 
cosm of existence, psychology envelopes all science. Psychology 
contains and reflects every thing, — both that which is of God and 
that which is of the world. As in nature, all the phenomena of 
the outward world may be reduced to one fundamental fact, com- 
posed of three elements, namely, two great laws and their neces- 
sary connexion, so in the internal world, all its phenomena may 
be reduced to one fundamental fact of consciousness, consisting of 
three elements, namely, two ideas and their connexicm and corre- 
lation. 

The fundamental fact of consciousness is a complex phenomenon, 
composed of three terms : first, the me and the not me, limited and 
finite ; then, the idea of something difierent from these, the unlim- 
ited, the infinite ; and third, the relation of the finite to the infinite 
which c<Hitains and unfolds it. These three terms universally and 
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necessarily meet in every act of ccMisciousness. We find there 
the consciousness of sel^ as distinguished from the not-self, and of 
both as finite. But at the same instant, we are and roust be con- 
scious of something infinite, which contains and explains the finite; 
of something which is substantial as that is phenomenal ; which 
comprehends both the me and the not-me ; and finally, connecting 
the two terms, the infinite and the finite, under the principle of 
causality, we do and must regard the former as a cause, and c<m- 
aequently in its nature an infinite cause. This is God. — ^Thus 
consciousness has three momenta ; and is like nature, of which it 
is the complement, and like the divine essence, which it manifests. 
We now come to an important point — the fundamental peculi. 
arity of M. Cousin's system : this is the two-fold developement of 
reason. — The three elements which constitute and govern the 
reason are all given in consciousness. But how are they given? 
In the developed state of human intelligence, reflection, falling back 
upon the consciousness, finds there the idea of the finite, of the 
infinite, and of their relation. The finite supposes the infinite^ and 
the infinite supposes (he finite ; when one is given, the other is 
equally given ; nor is their denial possible. Pronounce the name 
of the one, and that of the other is irresistibly suggested, because 
the idea which it represents enters irresistibly along with the for- 
mer into the consciousness. — Such is the fact demcxistrated by 
reflection, in the present developed state of tLe intelligence. But 
how were these elements originally given? Not by reflection. 
Reflection can only add itself to that which was ; as a voluntary 
act, it falls back upon that which is, reviews, analyzes, distin- 
guishes, throws light upon it ; but it does not create the elements 
to which it applies itself. The human mind does not therefore 
commence by reflection ; the first act of intelligence is not an act 
of reflection. Reflection itself supposes an operation anterior to 
itself; by which, moreover, must be given all the terms that form 
the basis of subsequent reflection. But what is the nature of this 
operation? As it is not of reflection, it is not of the will or volun* 
tary activity. It is therefore an instinctive developement of 
thought : and as the intelligence does not commence by negation, 
this primitive, original act of intelligence is an instinctive percep- 
tion of truth, an immediate intuition, and a pure affirmation. — Such 
is the result of logic applied to the fact of reflection ; but a pro- 

c 
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found and penetrating observation may verify the results of logical 
deduction, may in some sort detect immediately in the conscious, 
ness, the traces of this primitive act of intelligence anterior to all 
reflection. 

Cousin thus asserts a two-fold developement of reason or intel- 
ligence : the first primitive, unreflective, instinctive ; the second 
ulterior, reflective, voluntary. The former he terms spontaneous 
reason, spontaneity of reason, or briefly, spontaneity ; the latter, 
reflective reason, reflection of reason, or briefly, reflection. By 
the spontaneity of reason, is meant << that developement of reason 
{Ulterior to reflection, that power of reason to seize upon truth at 
first sight, to comprehend it, and to admit it, without asking or 
giving an account of its doing so." 

In this distinction between spontaneous and reflective intelli. 
gence ; in the recognition of the former as anterior to, and suppo- 
sed by, the latter — ^as containing the three great elements of 
thought — and immediately and positively cognizant of the infinite, 
no less than of the finite ; — ^it is here that we find the principle 
which, with its consequences, constitutes and determines the pe- 
culiar system of M, Cousin. — ^We will briefly explain. 

All the elements of truth are given in every act of primitive, 
spontaneous consciousness. But as they are given anterior to all 
reflection, and without any negation, they are given blended ob- 
scurely, and without contrast, in the primary synthesis of thought. 
Yet still they are revealed in themselves and in their relations, in 
every act of original instinctive apperception. They are revealed : 
the first act of intelligence is an act of faith, of faith in the absolute 
reason by which they are revealed. The spontaneous reason is 
not individual nor personal ; it is not human, except as revealed 
in man ; in itself it is impersonal, divine. It is the Logos, the 
Word of St. John, which << lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world:" ^Hhindnat omnem hominem vetdentem in hunc mundum" 
In this sense it is, that reason is that which, developing itself in 
man, reveals to us from on high the truths which it imposes upon 
us immediately, and which, originally, we accept at once, without 
consulting reflection. It is this admirable and incontestible phe- 
nomenon which identifies reason and faith with the primitive, irre- 
sistible, spontaneous, and unreflective apperception of truth. 
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Subsequently comes reflection, which, applying itself to the 
elements given in spontaneity, analyzes and discriminates the facts 
contained in the primitive synthesis, recognizes their characterise 
tics, and receives these fundamental elements of thought as ideas, 
laws, principles, or categories. These are the philosophical terms ; 
the element of philosophy is reflection. But what is the original 
source of these categories ? It is the spontaneous intuition ; the 
first form in which they appear is not that of reflectic», but of 
spontaneity. But as reflection cannot apply itself to more than 
was given in spontaneity ; as analysis cannot give more than the 
primitive synthesis which it analyzes ; therefore the categories in 
their developed and scientific form, can contain nothing that was 
not given enveloped and unreflected in the spontaneous reaaoxu 
But these categories, though they have their source and foundation 
in the primitive consciousness, receive their distinct recognition and 
form by analysis, that is, by reflection. But the constituent ele- 
ment of reflection is the will, the personality ; it is ourselves. The 
categories obtained by reflection, have consequently the appear- 
ance of being personal, as having truth and reality only relative 
to the mind. Here is found the secret of Kant's mistake, and 
the vice of his system. Kant has distinguished the great constitu- 
ent laws of thought — ^which he calls categories — ^from every 
thing derived from sensation, from every empiric el^xient ; he has 
enumerated and classified them ; he has ascribed to them an irre- 
sistible force in the mind ; — ^yet, overlooking the spontaneous 
action of reason, and regarding reflection not merely as recogni- 
zing and giving form to, but also as the source of, these categories, 
he has, from the evident personality of reflection, been led to the 
conclusion that these laws, though irresistible, are merely personal ; 
true relative to the human mind, but not the ground of absolute 
certainty beyond the sphere of the human mind. In the view of 
Kant, as it is we ourselves that furnish the fi)rm of our conscious- 
ness, these laws are purely subjective ; that is, all that is conceived 
by us as necessary and universal, is so only relative to our per- 
sonal reason, but without any objective reality ; the certainty of 
any corresponding objective reality is not grounded in these laws* 
If we think so, we arbitrarily make objective the subjective laws 
of our own thought ; but do not thereby legitimately arrive at any 
thing truly objective* Now if the laws of thought were purely 
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subjective, we should have no right to transfer them beyond the 
sphere of our own consciousness ; in their utmost reach they could 
engender only irresistible convictions, but never independent truth : 
Nature and God may be objects of our faith, but not objects of 
knowledge. Thus Kant comes out to absolute scepticisan, in re- 
gard to ontology, — a scepticism against which he finds no refuge, 
except in the sublime inconsistency of giving to the laws of the 
practical reason, more of objective validity than to those of the 
speculative reason ; — an inconsistency which Fichte demonstrated 
and demolished, by showing the practical reason to have no more 
objective validity than the speculative.* Thus Kant failed in his 
solution of the grand problem of philosophy. 

* The following remarks on tho use of the terms objective and subjective j 
are from the Edinburgh Review, October 1829, p. 196, Note, ** In the phi. 
losophy of mind, iubjective denotes what is to be referred to the thinking 
subject,, the Ego ; objective, what belongs to the object of thought, the Non 
Ego. It may be safe, perhaps, to say a few words in yindicatiou of our 
employment of these terms. By the Greeks, the word Hnroniftcyov wft» 
equivocally employed to express either the object of knowledge, (the materia 
circa quam,) or the subject of exittenee, (the materia in qtui,) The exact 
distinction of subject and object was first made by the schoolmen ; and to 
the schoolmen the vulgar languages are principally indebted for what pre- 
cision and analytic subtilty they possess. These correlative terms corres- 
pond to the first and most important distinction in philosophy ; they embody 
the original antithesis in consciousness of self and not self, — a distinction 
which, in fact, involves the whole science of mind ; for psychology is nothing 
more than a determination of the subjective and objective in themselves, and 
in their reciprocal relations. Thus significant of the primary and most 
extensive analysis in philosophy, these terms, in their substantive and adjec- 
tive forms, passed from the schools into the scientific language of TilesiuB, 
Campanella, Berigard, Gassendi, Descartes, Spinosa, Lelbnits, Wolf, &€. 
Deprived of these terms, the critical philosophy, indeed the whole philosophy 
of Germany, would be a blank. In this country, though familiarly employed 
in scientific language, even subsequently to the time of Locke, the adjective 
forms seem at length to have dropped out of the English tongue. That 
these words waxed obsolete, was perhaps caused by the ambiguity which 
had gradually crept into the signification of the substantives. Object, besides 
its proper signification, came to be abusively applied to denote motive, end, 
final cause, (a meaning not recognized by Johnson.) This innovation was 
probably borrowed from the French, in whose language the word had been 
similarly corrupted, after the commencement of the last century. (Diet, de 
Trevoux, voce Objet.) Subject in English, as sujet in French, had been 
also perverted into a synonyme for object, taken in its proper meaning, and 
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M. Cousin thinks he finds the true soluticm in the distinction 
between the spontaneous and reflective reason. In the intimacy 
of consciousness, at a depth to which Kant had not penetrated, and 
beneath the apparently relative and subjective character of the 
necessary principles of the intelligence, may be found, according 
to him, the instantaneous but real fact of a spontaneous appercep. 
tion of truth, a cognition which, not instantly reflecting itself, takes 
place unnoticed in the depths of consciousness, but yet is there, 
and is the true basis of that which, subsequently, under a logical 
^rm, by reflection, becomes a necessary truth. The subjective, 
along with the reflective, altogether expires in the spontaneous 
apperception. Reason indeed becomes subjective in its relation to 
reflection, to the free and voluntary sel( the seat and type of all 
personality ; but in itself, and in spontaneity, it is impersonal, ex- 
empt from individuality ; it does not even belong to humanity ; 
consequently, its laws rest upon no basis but themselves ; they 
appear in, preside over, and govern humanity, but belong not to 
it. Nothing is less personal than reason, particularly in sponta- 
neous, pure affirmation ; nothing therefore is less subjective ; and 
the truths which are thus given us, are absolute truths. 

The distinction between spontcmeous and reflective reason, ex- 
plains likewise the identity and diversity of humanity, — and the 
history of the World and of philosophy. Spontaneity is the ele- 
ment of agreement ; reflection, of diflerence. Men agree in spon- 
taneity; they differ only in reflection. In its instinctive and 
spontaneous form, reason is every where the same and equal to 
itself in all generations of humanity, and in all the individuals that 
compose them. All thought necessarily includes a primitive syn- 
thesis of its three necessary and inseparable elements. Faith in 



had thus returned to the original ambiguity of the corresponding term in 
Greek. It is probable that the logical application of the word (wijeet of 
predication) facilitated or occasioned this confusion. In using the terms, 
therefore, we think that an explanation, but no apology, is required. The 
distinction is of paramount importance, and of infinite application, not only 
in philosophy proper, but in grammar, rhetoric, criticism, ethics, politics, 
jurisprudence, theology. It is adequately expressed by no other terms ; and 
if these did not already enjoy a prescripiive right, as denizens of the Ian. 
guage, it cannot be denied, that, as strictly analogical, they would be well 
entitled to sue ou heir naturalization." 
c2 
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God is the nec^sary £uth of the human race : Atheism, in strict- 
ness, has no existence. It is nothing hut an individual madly 
(^posing his will to his reason. — The identity of spontaneity, to- 
gether with the identity of the truths it engenders, constitutes the 
identity of the human race. Spontaneity gives pure truth, and in 
- all men the same truth. Reflection, as the element of difference, 
' is the source of divei^ity and of error. Reflection, in analyzing 
the different elements of which the primitive synthesis of thought 
is composed, may attach itself to one or the other of these ele- 
ments, exclusively, or with various degrees of partiality. Hence 
the errors, and the diversity of errors, that have prevailed in the 
world : hence the variety of individuul opinions and characters. 
They arise from the partial, exclusive, and various developement 
of reflection. — ^What reflection is to the individual, history is to the 
race. Hence the distinguishing character of different epochs in 
the history of mankind, is found in the predominance of some one 
element of intelligence. But as there are only three such ele- 
ments, there are three, and only three, grand epochs in the history 
and developement of mankind. — The principles already announced, 
likewise apply to the history of philosophy, — ^which discovers the 
successive developement and predominance of the essential ele- 
ments of intelligence ; and the diversity of their developement, by 
. reflection, in various systems. The vantage ground afforded by 
these principles, enables us to discover the part of error and the 
part of truth in each partial and exclusive system, which, as founded 
on an excl^isive. view of the elements of intelligence, is necessarily 
erroneous, and at the same time, as involving some one of those 
elements, necessarily has its part of truth. 

Such, briefly, is the system of M. Cousin. It will be perceived, 
X once, that the grand peculiarity of it consists in the solution, 
and in the mode of solution, of the question concerning the objec- 
tive and absolute in regard to human knowledge ; in other words, 
the possibility of philosophy, except as the science of the sul]jec- 
tive and relative. This is indeed the great problem of philosophy ; 
and the distinctive character of every system is determined by its 
solution of this problem. 

The Sensual system, deducing, all thought arid all knowledge 
from sensation, cannot of course find the infinite : it reduces it to 
the finite, confounds it with the finite, and by confounding destro3rs ; 
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and, aecordiiig as it is moie or less oooBequeiit, demes, or admits 
by an inconsistency. The true solution of the univeiaev by this 
gyatem, ia in the fjrvtgi W^j^ Q"^- term of it, namely, matter. It 
cannot however rest even in this solution; in its last logical con- 
sequences it destroys itself, by going out into absolute 

The Scottish school of Reid and Stewart, disdnguisl 
recognized the element of the intelligence, cooSavaaded by 
ism ; and vindicated for it a subjective reality, under th< 
c(Mistituent laws of the human mind, or principles of 
sense. Their enumeration is arbitrary, and their reduction 
complete. Their solution gC the infinite is properly only subjec* 
tive. The result of their principles gives it as a necessary 
convicticm, an Irresistible belief^ which, however — though purely 
subjective, having a necessity relative only to the human mind in 
reflection — was postulated as justifying the assertion of a corres. 
ponding objective reality, although it caimot be made the object of 
immediate knowledge. — ^Kant completely enumerated the ele- 
ments of the human intelligence ; his reduction, however, is im- 
.perfect. But in regard to the absolute, the infinite, as has been 
seen, he made it merely a regulative principle of thought, denied 
explicitly the possibility of any knowledge beyond the science of 
the subjective ; he denied also that the subjective, considered 
merely as intelligence, afforded any ground for the assertion of a 
corresponding objective reality. God is a necessary conception, 
an object of invincible faith ; but the only legitimate ground for 
this &ith is the moral inte^rest of the practical reason. This, how. 
ever, cannot be taken as a scientific basis : considered as such, it 
is equally subjective as the regulative principles of the speculative 
intelligence, and equally liable to the objections which he urges 
against the latter, when applied beyond the limits of conscious- 
ness. — Thus, that which was already subjective ia the timid and 
inconsequent Idealism of the Scottish school, becomes more deci- 
sively subjective in the Idealism of Kant ; and neither of them 
establish the infinite as an object of knowledge. 

This CorsiN attempts to do, in the manner already explained. 
He joins with Schelling, against Kant, in denying the personal and 
subjective nature of intelligence, and in asserting for philosophy a 
positive science of the infinite, immediately known by the intelli- 
gence as impersonal and divine. But while Schelling, if we do 
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not mistake hinfi, denies this knowledge to the consciousness, and 
refers it to a capacity for knowledge above consciousness, which 
is the absolute identity of being and knoiring, of the finite and the 
infinite — Cousin maintains that consciousness is necessarily im- 
plied in intelligence, and that the knowledge of the infinite is given 
in the spontaneous consciousness as above explained. 

Concerning the success of M. Cousin's attempt to fix the infinite 
as a positive in knowledge, and concerning the possibility of any 
solution of this problem, different opinions may be entertained. 
But whatever may be thought in regard to these points, a high 
interest attaches to M. Cousin's labors, as an expounder of the 
history of philosophy. His profound and accurate acquaintance 
with the whole range of philosophical learning, his exact and just 
comprehension of philosophical doctrines and systems, and his lu- 
cid and faithful exposition of them, will certainly be appreciated 
by all competent judges. In general critical ability, and particu- 
larly in the talent for analysis, he has few equals. 
. We pass now to give some account of the course of lectures on 
the History of Philosophy in the Eighteenth Century, of which this 
volume contains a part. It must, however, be limited to the brief- 
est indications. 

Having, in his Introduction to the History of Philosophy, ex- 
plained the scope and method, the system and general spirit of his 
instruction, M. Cousin proceeds, in the lectures on the philosophy 
of the 18th century, to elucidate, extend, and confirm the historical 
principles before developed, by appljdng them to the 18th century. 
It is his principle, that the philosophy of an age proceeds from all 
the elements of which the age is composed ; hence the necessity 
of studying the philosophy of the 18th century, first in the general 
history of that period. 

The general character of the 18th century resembles that of 
the two preceding centuries, inasmuch as it continues the charac- 
teristic movement of that period ; it differs from it, only as it de- 
velopes that movement on a larger scale. The Middle Ages was 
the reign of authority—- every thing was fixed and controlled ; the 
16th and 17th centuries commenced a new movement, in the spirit 
of independence ; it was the age of conflict and revolution. The 
16th and 17th centuries undermined and shook the middle ages. 
The mission of the 18th century was to continue and complete 
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that movementy — ^to overthrow and put ao eod to the middle 
ages. 

This mission determines the general spirit of the 16th century* 
This spirit is displayed in alLthe great manifestations of the ag^^ 
political — moral — religious — literary — and scientific. In all 
these respects, there is a diminution of the powers and influences 
which predominated in the middle ages ; and, finaUy, the exten* 
sion and predominance of new and unknown powers and influences. 
The spirit of the 18th century is a spirit of independence, of scru. 
tiny, of analysis, in regard to ail things. This movement began 
obscurely, and proceeded with a comparatively slow and latent 
progress at first, but with a constantly accelerating march towards 
the close of the period. 

The general character of the philosophy of the 18th century is 
determined by the general character of the period. The philoeo* 
phy of this epoch likewise continues, develc^ies, and completes the 
philosophical movement of the former period. This movement 
was in the reaction against the spirit of authority in philosophy 
which predominated in the middle ages. This reaction — ^which 
began in the 16th century, by the springing up of the spirit of 
independence ^ and which continued with increasing strength da- 
ring the 17th^-gains the victory in the 18th ; completes and puts 
an end to the middle ages in the matter of philosophy. The 16th 
century was, to this philosq>hical revolution, what the 15th Was 
to the religious reformation ; — a period of necessary preparation, 
filled with struggles, and often with unsuccessfiil struggles, against 
the predominant spirit of authority ; and, like that, it had its mar* 
tyrs. Bruno and Yanini were the Huss and Jerome of this philo- 
sophical revolution. The 16th century was a blind attack upon 
the principle of authority, as it existed in the Scholastic philoso- 
phy. The 17th century renewed the conflict, established the 
revolution, and destroyed Scholasticism. — The mission of the 18th 
century was to continue and consummate this revolution, by over- 
throwing the general spirit of authority in philosophy, and estab. 
lishing the general spirit of independence. In fact, it generalized 
the conflict of the preceding period ; propagated the spirit of in- 
dependence in every direction of thinking ; and, finally, established 
philosophy as a distinct and independent power. 
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Thus the general mission of the 18th century was to continue 
and complete the movement of independence, begun in the two 
preceding centuries ; and to put a final end to the middle ages in 
every thing, — politics, life, art, and science. 

Analagous to this, the special mission of philosophy in the 18th 
century, was to complete the movement before begun therein, to 
put an end to the middle ages in regard to philosophy, by destroy- 
ing, in this respect, the principle of authority, and circumscribing 
it within its proper limits, those of theology. 

Now this was a complex and laborious task, mixed with results 
of good and of evil. The reaction against authority might go too 
fkr : freedom is liable to be pushed to licentiousness ; and while the 
object is to reduce religious authority within its legitimate sphere, 
namely, theology, theology itself may be attacked. Instances 
of this occur in the philosophy of the 18th century ; still, a large 
share of the most illustrious names are no less distinguished for a 
profound submission and respect to religion, than by the spirit of 
independence in regard to philosophy. 

Next comes the consideration of the method of philosophy in the 
18th century. The middle ages was the reign of Hypothesis. 
The 16th century was a sort of insurrection of the new spirit 
against the old, and could not organize itself and take the form 
and consistence of an established method. But m the 17th cen- 
tury, the true Method began to be formed under Bacon and Des- 
cartes ; though in the latter it ran out at last into hypothesis. In 
the 18th century, the question concerning method became the fun- 
damental question. In this century was completed the triumph 
of the method of experunent over hypothesis ; its triumph, that is, 
in regard to its principle, namely, analysis. Analysis was gene- 
ralized, extended every where, and established as an exclusive 
power in philosophy. — The triumph of analysis has likewise its 
part of good and its part of evil. Its good is found in the destruc- 
tion of hypothesis, and of false synthesis, and in a vast collection 
of accurate ejcperiments and observations. Its evil is found in the 
neglect of synthesis, which is, equally with analysis, an element of 
the true experimental method. 

Then follows a view of the different systems of philosophy em- 
braced in the 18th century. These systems are the same as those 
of the two preceding centuries ; neither more nor less. The only 
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difference is, that the philosophy of the 18th century developes 
these systems in grander proportions, and on a larger scale. They 
are the same systems, moreover, which are to he found in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, — ^in the middle ages, — ^in Greece, — ^in the East^ 
The reason is, that all these systems have their root in human na. 
ture, independent of particular times and places. The human 
mind is the original, of which philosophy is the representation, more 
or less exact and complete. We are therefore to seek from the 
human mind the explanation of the different systems, which, horn 
of philosophy, share all its changes, its progress, and its perfec. 
tionment ; — ^which, starting up in the east, in the cradle of human- 
ity , afler traversing the globe, and successively appearing in Greece, 
in the middle ages, in the modem philosophy commencing with 
the 16th century, — ^have met together in Europe in the 18th cen- 
tury. 

The result of this examination gives, as a matter of fact in the 
history of philosophy, four great schools or systems of philosophy, 
which comprehend all the attempts of the philosophical spirit, and 
which are found in every great epoch of the world. These sys. 
tems are Sensualism, Idealism, Scepticism, and Mysticism. 

Sensualism takes sensation as the sole principle of knowledge^ 
Its pretension is, that there is not a single element in the con-i 
sciousness, which is not explicable by sensation. This exclusive 
pretension is its error. A part of our knowledge can be explained . 
by sensation ; but another part, and that a very important part, 
cannot. Its necessary consequences are fatalism, materialism, and • 
atheism. 

On the other hand. Idealism, as an exclusive system, takes its 
point of departure from the reason or intelligence, from the ideas 
or laws which govern its activity ; but instead of contenting itself 
with denying the exclusive pretension of Sensualism, and asserting 
the origin of an important part of our knowledge in the reason, 
and thus vindicating the truths destroyed by sensualism, — it finds 
all reality in the mind alone, denies matter, absorbs all things, God 
and the universe, into individual consciousness, and that into 
thought ; just as, by a contrary error, Sensualism absorbs con- 
sciousness and all things into sensation. Sensualism and Idealism 
are two dogmatisms equally true in one view, equally false in an- 
other ; and both result in nearly equal extravagances. 
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Scepticism, in its first form, is the appearance of common i 
on the scene of philosophy. Disgusted with the extravagances of 
the two exclusive systems, which mutually conflict and destroy 
each other, reflection proceeds to examine tha hases, the processes 
and results of those systems ; and it easily and undeniahly demon- 
strates that, in all these respects, there is much error in hoth the 
systems. But in its weakness, it falls likewise into exclusiveness 
and exaggeration ; and finally declares that every system is false, 
and that there is no such thing as truth and certainty within the 
grasp of the mind. Thus scepticism results in equal extravagance. 
Its distinctive position, that there is no truth, no certainty, is 
the ahsurd and suicidal dogmatism : It is certain that there is no 
certainty. 

The fourth system is Mysticism. The word is not used vaguely, 
hut in a precise sense ; and designates the principle of a distinct 
philosophical system. — The human mind, indeed, when tossed 
ahout amidst conflicting systems, and distressed hy the sense of 
inability to decide for itself, yet feeling the inward want of faiths — 
a spirit the reverse of the dogmatic and scornful scepticism, may 
despair of philosophy, renounce reflection, and take refuge within 
the circle of theology. This is doubtless often the feet, though 
there is, in the opinion of Cousin, an obvious inconsistency in it ; 
fi)r it takes for granted, that the objections which scepticism brings 
against every system, and which the mind cannot refute, are not 
as vaUd against a religious as a philosophical system. — The re- 
nunciation of reflection is not, however, what Cousin means by 
Mysticism. It is reflection itself, building its system on an ele- 
ment of consciousness overlooked by Sensualism, and by Idealism, 
and by Scepticism. This element is spontaneity, which is the 
basis of reflection. Spontaneity is the element of faith, of religion. 
Reflection eflects a sort of philosophical compromise between reli- 
gion and philosophy, by falling back and grounding itself upoa 
that fact, anterior to itself, which is the point where rehgion and 
philosophy meet — the fact of spontaneity. This fact is pnmitive, 
unreflective, accompanied by a hvely faith, and is exalting in its 
influence. It is reason, referred to its eternal principle, and speak- 
ing with his authority in the human intelligence. It is on this 
element of truth that Mysticism reposes. But this system, like 
the others, in the exaggeration of its principles and in its neglect 
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of the other elements of human nature, engenders multiplied ex- 
travagances ; the delusions of the imagination, and nervous sensi- 
bility, taken for revelations, neglect of outward reality, visions, 
theurgy, &c. 

These systems all have their utility ; positively, in developing 
respectively some element of intelligence, and in cultivating some 
part of human nature and of science ; — negatively, in limiting each 
other, in combatting each other's errors, and in repressing each 
other's extravagances. 

As to their intrinsic merit, it is a favorite position with Cousin : 
They exist ; therefore there is reason for their existence ; there, 
fore they are true> in whole or in part. Error is the law of our 
nature ; but not absolute error. Absolute error is unintelligible, 
inadmissible, impossible. It is not the error that the human mind 
believes ; it is only in virtue of the truths blended with it that 
error is admitted. These four systems are, respectively, partly 
true and partly false. The eclectic spirit is not absolutely to 
reject any one of them, nor to become the dupe of any one of 
them ; but, by a discriminating criticism, to discern and accept 
the truth in each. This is the scope and attempt of M. Cousin's 
historical and critical labors. 

These four systems are the fundamental elements of all philoso- 
phy, and consequently of the history of philosophy. They are 
not only found in the 18th century, but they exist, and re-appear 
successively in every great epoch of the history of man. Pre- 
viously, therefore, to entering upon the examination of these sys- 
tems as they exist in the 18th century. Cousin reviews their 
respective antecedents in the East, in Greece, in the middle age, 
and in the 16th and 17th centuries. He traces and developes the 
Sensual, the Ideal, the Sceptical, and the Mystical schools, in each 
of those periods. The principal portion of his first volume is oc- 
cupied with this review. Our limits forbid us to follow him. It 
can only be remarked, that, along with t^e other schools, he finds 
also the Sensual school. He finds it with all its distinctive traits 
m the philosophy of India ; he traces it through the twelve centu- 
ries filled by Grecian philosophy, from its commencement in the 
Ionian school, to Aristotle and the Peripatetics ; thence to its re-ap- 
pearance in the middle age, involved in the scholastic nominalisn 
of Occam ; thence to its more decided announcement in Pompona- 

D 
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tius, Telesio, and Campanella, in the 15tb and 16th eenturiies ; and 
finally in modem philosophy, in Hobbea, Gassendi, and othen^ the 
immediate predecessors of Locke. He then comes to a detailed 
examination of Locke as the true father of the Sensual school, and 
of the yariouB sensual systems included in it, in the 18th century. 
In this ezaminaticm of the Essay on the Understanding, he signal- 
izes its general spirit and its method ; he exhibits its systemalie 
principle, its applications, and all its consequences, explicit or 
involved. He carefully discriminates its part of truth from its 
part of error ; and if his conclusions result in the overthrow of the 
exclusive and systematic principles and principal positions of 
Locke's work, it is because his analysis led hi(p to this. Of the 
truth and exactness of this analysis, the reader vnll judge. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION 

OF 

LOCKE'S ESSAY 

ON 

THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDIISG. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



CONTENTS OF CHAPTER FIRST. 

Genersd spirit of the Essay en the Buman VnderitanMng.-^lis 
Method. Study of the Human UodeiBtanding itaelf, as the necesBary 
introduction to all trae philosophy.-* Study of the Human Understand- 
ing in its action, in its phenomena, or ideas, — ^DiviMon of the inquiries 
relating to ideas, and determination of the order in which those investi- 
gations should be made. To postpone the logical and ontological que»- 
tion concerning the truth or falsity of ideas, and the legitimacy or 
illegitimacy of their application to their respective objects ; and to con- 
centrate our investigations upon the study of ideas in themselves, — and 
in that, to begin by describing ideas as they actually are, and then to 
proceed to the investigation of their origin. — ^Examixiation of the Method 
of Locke. Its merit: he postpones and places last the question of the 
truth or falsity of ideas. Its &ult : he entirely neglects the question 
concerning the actual character of ideas, and begins with that of their 
origin. First mistake of Method ; chances of error which it involves. 
— General tendency of the School of Locke. Recapitulation. 



CHAPTER I. 

The first question which arises, in examining the Essay on 
the Human Understandings respects the authority upon 
which it relies in the last analysis. Does the author seek for 
truth at his own risk, by the force of reason alone ; or does he 
recc^nize a foreign and superior authority to which he submits, 
and from which he borrows the grounds of his judgments ? 
This is indeed, as you know, the question which it is necessa- 
ry to put at the outset to every philosophical work, in order to 
determine its most general character, and its place in the histo- 
ry of philosophy, and even of civilization. . A single glance is 
enough to show that Locke is a free seeker of truth. Every 
where he appeals to the reason. He starts from this authority, 
and from this alone ; and if he subsequently admits another^ 
it is because he arrived at it by reason ; so that it is the reason 
which governs him, and, as it were, holds the reins of his 
mind. Locke belongs then to the great family of indepen- 
dent philosophers. The Essay an the Human Understand- 
ing is a fruit of the movement of independence in the eigh- 
teenth century, and it has sustained and redoubled that move- 
ment. This character passed from the master to his whole 
school, and was thus recommended to all the friends of human 
reason. — I should add that in Locke, independence is always 
united with a sincere and profound respect for everything 
worthy of respect. Locke is a philosopher, and he is at the 
same time a christian. That is one of his titles of honor. But 
it must be said that if in the Essay on the Human Under 
standing there is a tincture of sound piety and true Christianity, 
it is Christianity in a sort reduced to its most general expression. 
Locke frequently quotes the sacred scriptures and pays hom- 
age to them ; but never enters into the interior of those doc- 
trines and mysteries in which, nevertheless, the metaphysics of 
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Christianity reside. Locke is a child of the reformation and 
of protestantism ; he even inclines toward Socinianism, and 
though certainly within the bounds of Christianity, is upon 
the very limit of it. Such is the chief. As to his school, you 
know what it has been. The master is mdependent, yet still 
christian ; the disciples are independent, but 'their indepen- 
dence passed rapidly into indifference, and from indifference 
to hostility. I mention all this, because it is important that 
you should hold in your hand the thread of the movement 
and progress of the Sensual school. 

I now pass to the question which comes next after that con- 
cerning the general spirit of every philosophical work, namely 
the question of Method. You know the importance of this 
question. It ought by this time to be very obvious to you, 
that as is the method of a philosopher, so will be his system, 
and that the adoption of a method decides the destinies of a 
philosophy. Hence our strict obligation to insist on the me- 
thod of Locke with all the care of which we are capable. 
What then is that method which, in its germe, contains the 
whole system of Locke, the system that has produced the Sen- 
sual school of the eighteenth century ? We will let Locke 
speak for himself. In his preface he expresses hin^self thus : 
" Were it fit to trouble thee with the history of this Essay, 
I should tell thee, that five or six friends, meeting ill my cham- 
/ ber, and discoursing on a subject very remote from this, found 
J themselves quickly at a stand, by the diflSculties that arose on 
\ every side. After we had awhile puzzled ourselves without 
coming any nearer a resolution of those doubts which perplex- 
ed us, it came into my thoughts that we took a wrong course ; 
and that before we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, 
it was necessary to examine our own abilities, and see what 
objects our understandings were, or were not, fitted to deal with. 
This I proposed to the company, who all readily assented ; 
and thereupon it was agreed that this should be our first in- 
quiry. Some hasty and undigested thoughts on a subject I 
l^ad never before considered, which I set down against our 
next meeting, gave the first entrance into this discourse; 
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which having been thus begun by chance, was continued by I 
mtreaty ; written by incoherent parcels ; and after long inter-/ 
vals of neglect, resumed again, as my humour or occasionsl 
permitted ; and at last, in a retirement, where an attendance \ 
on my health gave me leisure, it was brought into that order I 
thou now seest it.'* 

He returns to the same thought in the Introduction which 
follows the preface. 

B. I. Ch. L § 2. — « I shall not at present meddle with the 
physical consideration of the mind, or trouble myself to ex- 
amine wherein its essence consists, or by what motions of our 
spirits, or alterations of our bodies, we come to have any sen- 
sation by our organs, or any idetzs in our understandings ; 
and whether those ideas do, in their formation, any or all of 
them, depend on matter or no. These are speculations, which, 
however curious and entertaining, I shall decline, as lying out 
of my way, in the design I am now upon. It shall suffice to 
my present purpose, to consider the discerning iigu^ulties of a 
man, as they are employed about the objects which they have 
to dowith.'^ 

Locke is persuaded that this is the only way to repress the 
rashness of philosophy, and at the same time to encourage 
useful investigations. 

B. I. Ch. 1. § 4. — "If, bythis inquirxMP_the Jiatureot. 
the un derstan ding, I can discover the powers thereof, how far 
they reach, to what things they are in any degree proportion- 
ate, and where they fail us, I suppose it may be of use to pre- 
vail with the busy mind of man, to be more cautious in 
meddling with things exceeding its comprehension; to stop 
when it is at the utmost extent of its tether ; and to sit down 
in a quiet ignorance of those things, which, upon examina- 
tion, are found to be beyond the reach of our capacities. We 
should not then perhaps be so forward, out of an affectation of 
an universal knowledge, to raisequestions and perplex our- 
selves and others about things to which our understandings 
are pot suited, and of which we cannot frame in our minds 
any clear and distinct perceptions, or whereof (as it has per- 
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haps too often happened) we ha^» not any notions at all. If 
we can find out how far the understanding can extend its 
view, how far it has faculties to attain certainty, and in what 
cases it can only judge and guea% we may learn to content 
ourselves with what is attainable by .us in this state.'' 

§ 6. " When we know piu: own ^^rcwg/|Aj we jhafl_the 
better know what to undertake with hopes of succ^Bj_jaiid 
when we have well surveyed the powers of dur owQjninds> 
and made some estimate what we may expect ifrom them, we 
shall not be inclined either to sit still and not set our thoughts 
on work at all, in despair of knowing anything ; or, on the 
ilther side, question every thing, and disclaim all knowledge, 
' because some things are not to be understood." 

And again in the same section : « 

" It is of great use to the sailor, to know the length of his 
line, though he cannot with it fathom all the depths of the 
ocean. It is well he knows that it is long enough to reach 
the bottom, at such places as are necessary to direct his voy- 
age, and caution him against running upon shoals that may 
ruin him." 

I will add but one more quotation. 

§ 7. " This was that which gave the first rise to this Essay 
concerning the understanding. For I thought that the first 
step towards satisfying several inquiries the mind of man was 
very apt to run into, was to take a survey of our own under- 
standings, examine our own powers, and see to what things 
they were adapted. Till that was done, I suspected we be- 
gan at the wrong end ." 

I have brought together all these citations on purpose to 
convince you that they contain not merely a fugitive view, but 
a fixed rule, a Method. Now this method, in my judgment, 
is precisely the true method, the same which at this day con- 
stitutes the power and the hope of science. Unquestionably it 
exists in Locke obscurely and indefinitely, not only in its ap- 
plication, but even in its annunciation. In order to make it 
more clear and definite, let me present it in somewhat more 
modem language. 
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Whatever be the object of kxundedge <»r inquiry, God or 
the world, beings the most remote or near, you neither know 
nor can know them but under one condition, namely, that 
you have the faculty of knowledge in general ; and you nei- 
ther possess nor can attain a knowledge of them except in pro- 
portion to your general facuhy of knowledge. Whatever you 
attain a knowledge of, the highest or the lowest thing, your 
knowledge in the last result rests, both in respect of its extent 
and of its legitimacy, upon the reach and the validity of that 
faculty, by whatever name you call it, — Spirit, Reason, Mind, 
Intelligence, Undeistanding. Locke calls it Understanding. 
It follows, then, that the sound philosopher, instead of begin- 
ning with a blind and random application of the Understand- 
ing, ought first to examine that faculty, to investigate its na- 
ture and its capacity ; otherwise he will be liable to endless 
aberrations and mistakes. Now the Understanding forms a 
part of human nature ; and the study of the Understanding 
implies a more extended study< — ^the study of human nature 
itself. This, then, is pre-eminently the study which ought to 
precede and direct all others. There is no part of philosophy 
which does not presuppose it, and borrow its light firom it. 
Take, for example, Logic^ or the science of the rules which 
ought to direct the human mind, — what would it be without a 
knowledge of that which it is the object to direct, the hum^ 
mind itself? So also of Morals^ the science of the principles 
and rules of action, — what could that be without a knowledge 
of the subject of morality, the moral agent, man himself? 
Politics^ the science or the art of the government of social 
man, rests equally on a knowledge of man, whom in his 
social nature, society may develope, but cannot constitute. 
Esthetics^ the science of the Beautiful, and the theory of the 
Arts, has its root in the nature of a being made capable to 
recognize and reproduce the beautiful, to feel the particular 
emotions which attest its presence, and to awaken those emo- 
tions in other minds. So also if man were not a religwus 
being, if none of his faculties reached beyond the finite and 
bounded sphere of this world, there would be for him no God. 
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God exists f&r man, only in proportion to his fiictilties ; and 
the examination of those faculties and of their capacity, is the 
indispensable condition of every sound Theodicy. In a word, 
the nature of man is impUed in every science, however appa- 
rently foreign. The study of man is then the necessary in- 
troduction to every science ; and this study, call it Psychology, 
or by any other name, though it certainly is not the whole of 
Philosophy, must be allowed to be its foundation and its start- 
ing point 

But is a knowledge of human nature, is Psychology possi- 
ble ? Without doubt it is ; for it is an imdeniable fact, that 
nothing passes within us which we do not know, of which we 
have not a consciousness. Consciousness is a witness which 
gives us information of every thing which takes place in 'the 
interior of our minds.* It is not the principle of any of our 
faculties, but is a light to them all. It is not because we have 
the consciousness of it, that any thing goes on within us ; but 
that which does go on within us, would be to us as though it 
did not take place, if it were not attested by consciousness. It 
is not by consciousness that we feel, or will, or think ; but it is 
by it we know that we do all this. The authority of conscious- 
ness is the ultimate authority into which that of all the other 
faculties is resolvable, in this sense, namely, that if the former 
be overthrown, as it is thereby that the office and action of all 
the others, even that of the faculty of knowing itself, comes to 
be known, their authority, without being in itself destroyed, 
would yet be unknown to us, and consequently nothing for us. 
Thus it is impossible for any person not to rely ftdly upon his 
own consciousness. At this point, skepticism itself expires ; 
for, as Descartes says, let a man doubt of every thing else, he 
cannot doubt that he doubts. Consciousness, then, is an un- 
questionable authority ; its testimony is in&Uible, and no indi- 
vidual is destitute of it Consciousness is indeed more or less 
distinct, more or less vivid, but it is in all men. No one is 
unknown to himself, although very few know themselves per- 

* See Appendix, Note A. 
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fectly, because all or nearly aD make use of coDscioosneaB with- 
out applying themselves to perfect, unfold, and understand it, 
by voluntary efBoxi and attention. In all men, consciousness 
is a natural process ; some elevate this natural process to the 
degree of an art, a method, by reflection, which is a sort of 
second consciousness, a free reproduction of the first ; and as 
consciousness gives to all men a knowledge of what passes 
within them, so reflectior^ gives the philosopher a certain 
knowledge of every thing which falia under the eye of con- 
sciousness.* It is to be observed that the question here is not 
concerning hypotheses or conjectures ; for it is not even a 
question- concerning a process of reasoning. It is solely a 
question of fitcts, and of facts that are equally capable of being 
observed as those which come to pass on the sc^ne of the out- 
ward world. The only difference is, the one are exterior, the 
other interior ; and as the natural action of our faculties carries 
us outward, it is more easy to observe the one than the other. 
But with a little attention, voluntary exertion, and practice, 
one may succeed in internal observation as well as in external. 
The talent for the latter is not more common than for the 
former. The number of Bacons is not greater than the num- 
ber of Descartes. In fine, if Psychology were really more 
difficult then Physics, yet in its nature, the former is, equally 
with the latter, a science of observation, and consequently it 
has the same title and the same right to the rank of a positive 
science. 

But we must understand its proper objects. The objects of 
Psychology are those of reflection, which again are those of 
consciousness. Now it is evident the objects of consciousness 
are neither the outward world, nor God, which are not given 
us in themselves ; nor is it even the soul itself as to its sub- 
stance, for if we had a consciousness of the substance of the 
soul, there would be no more dispute concerning its nature, 
whether it be material or spiritual. The only direct object of 
consciousness is the soul in its manifestation, that is in it9 

• See Appendix, Note B. 
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facukies, that is to say again, its feculties in their exercise and 
action, in their application to their objects. But neither the 
oligects of these faculties, nor their subject and substance, are 
objects of consciousness. The essence, the being in itself, 
whatever it be, whether of bodies, or of God, or of the soul, 
fells not imder consciousness. It directly attains only to phe- 
nomena. If, then, phenomena are the sole objects of con* 
sciousness, and consequently of reflection, and consequently 
again of psychology, it follows that the proper characteristic 
of psychol(^y is a complete separation of itself from every 
research relative to essences, that is from ontology. True 
philosophy does not destroy ontology, but it adjourns it. 
Psychology does not dethrone ontology, but precedes and 
clears it up. It does not employ itself in constructing a 
physical or metaphysical romance concerning the nature of 
the soul, but it studies the soul in the action of its Acuities, in 
the phenomena which result therefrom, and which conscious- 
ness may attain, and does directly attain. 

This may put in clear view the true character of the Essay 
on the Human Understanding. It is a work of psychology 
and not of ontology. Locke does not investigate the nature 
and principle of the understanding, but the action itself of this 
faculty, the phenomena by which it is developed and mani- 
fested. Now the phenomena of the understanding Locke calls 
ideas. This is the technical word which he every where em- 
ploys to designate that by which the understanding manifests 
itself, and that to which it immediately applies itself. 

Introduction, § 8. "I have used it," says he, "to express 
whatever is meant (we must here recollect the predecessors of 
Locke, the Schoolmen,) by phantasm, notion, species, or 
whatever it is which the mind can be employed about in 
thinking. I presume it will be easily granted me that there 
are such ideas in men's minds ; every one is conscious of them 
in himself; and men's words and actions wiU satisfy him that 
they are in others." 

It is very obvious that by ideas are here meant the pheno- 
mena of the understanding, of thought, which the conscious- 
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iieflB of everfone can pereeive in hinuidf when he thmk% and 
which are equally in the convciousneflB of othw men, if we 
judge by their vrotds and actions. Ideas are to the mider-\ 
standing what effects are to their cauaea. The underatanding \ 
reveals itajelf by ideas, just as causes, by their eflects, which at 
once manifest and represent thent Hereafter we shall ex. 
amine the advantages and disadvantages of this term, and the 
theory also which it invdves. For the presait it is enough 
to state it and to signalize it as the watchword of the philoeo- 
I^y of Locke. The study of the understanding is with i/ 
Locke and with all his school, the study of ideas ; and hence 
the celebrated word Ideology, recently f<Mrmed to des^ate the 
science of the human understanding. The source of this ex- 
pression already lay in the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, and the Ideological schod is the natural daughter of 
Locke* 

Here, then, you perceive the study of the human under- 
standing reduced to the study of ideas ; now this study em- 
braces several orders of researches which it is important defi- 
nitely to determine. According to what has been said, ideas 
may be considered under two points of view : we may in- 
quire if, in relation to their respective objects, they are tme or 
false ; or, neglecting the question of thdr truth and Msi^, 
their legitimate or illegitimate application to their objects^ We 
may investigate solely what they are in themselves as they 
are manifested by consckyusness* Such are the two most 
general questions which may be proposed respecting ideas. 
The ord^ in which they are to be treated cannot be doubtful. 
It is obvk>us enough, that to begin by considmng ideas in re- 
lation to their objects, without having ascertained what they 
are in themselves, is to begin at the end $ it is to begin by m- 
vestigating the Intimacy of results, while remaining in 
ignorance of their principles. The correct procedure, then, is 
to b^:in by the investigation of ideas, nai as true or ftlse, 
properly or imprc^rly i^phcahle to such or such objects, and 

* See Appendix, Note C. 
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consequently as being or not being sufficient grounds for sudi 
x>r such opinion or knowledge, but as simpb phenomena of 
the understanding, marked by their respective characteristics. 
In this way unquestionably should the true method of ob- 
servation proceed. 

This is not alL Witlun these limits there is ground like- 
wise for two distinct orders of investigation. 

We may investigate by internal observation the ideas which 
are in the human understanding as it is now developed in the 
present state of things. The object, in this case, is to collect 
:the phenomena of the imderstanding as they are given in 
consciousness, and to state accurately their differences and re- 
semblances, so as to arrive at length at a good classification oi 
all these phenomena. Hence the first maxim of the method 
of observation : to omit none of the phenomena attested by 
consciousness. Indeed you have no option ; they exist, and 
they must for that sole reason be recognized. They are in 
reality in the consciousness ; and they must find a place in 
the firame-work of your science, or your science is nothing but 
an illusion. The second rule is : to imagine none, or to take 
none upon mere supposition. As you are not to deny any 
thing which is ; so you are not to presume any thing which 
19 not^ You are to invent nothing and you are to suppress 
nothing. To omit nothing, to take nothing upon supppgitjfin ; 
these are the two maxims of observation, the two essential 
laws of the experimental method applied to the phenomena of 
the understanding, as to every other order of phenomena. 
And what I say of the phenomena of the understanding, I 
say also of their characteristics ; none must be omitted, none 
taken upon supposition. Thus having omitted nothing, and 
taken nothing upon supposition, having embraced all the ac- 
tual phenomena and those only, with all their actual charac- 
teristics and those only ; you will have the best chance of 
arriving at a legitimate classification, which will comprehend 
the whole reality and nothing but the reaUty, the statistics of 
the phenomena of the understanding, that is of ideas, com- 
plete and exact. 
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This done, you w31 koow the imdeMandiog as k is «l 
IMiesent. BulhaailalwayBbeeawhaiituaitpraieot} Sinee 
tbeday whm ite openilioDs began, has it not undergone many 
changes? These phenomena, whose charaden you have 
with so much penetration and fidelity analyzed and reprodu* 
ced, have they always been what they are and what they now 
Vffpeax to you ? May they not have had at their birth ceitaaa 
<^aracterB which have disappeared, ex have wanted at the 
outset certain characters which they have since aopiired ? 
This is a point to be examined. Hence the important ques* 
tion of the origin of ideas or the primitive character) of the ^ 
phenomena of the understanding. When this second qiies* 
tion sfiairi^ reS6lVMT'wEen you shall know what in their 
birth-place have been the same phenomena which you have 
studied and learned in their actual form ; when you shall 
know what they were, and what they have bec<»ne ; it will 
be easy for you to trace the route by which they have arrived 
from their primitive to their present state. You will easily 
trace their genesis, after having determined their actual present 
state, and penetrated their origin. It is then only that you 
will know perfectly what you are ; for you will know both 
'what you were, and what you now are, and how from what 
you were you have come to be what you are. Thus will be 
completely known to you, both in its actual and in its primi- 
tive state, and also in its changes, that &culty of knowledge, 
that intelligence, that reason, thai spirit, that mind, that un- 
« derstaHding, which is for you the foundation of all know- 
ledge. 

The question of the present state of our ideas, and that of 
thek origin, are then two distinct qufstions, and both .of them — 
are necessary to constitute a pompkte psychology. In so ftr 
as psychology has not surveyed and exhausted these two or- 
ders of researches, it is unacquainted with the phenomena of 
the undenitanding ; for it has not apinrehended them under all 
their aspects. It remains to see with which we should oomr- 
mence. Sbafl we b^in by invesijgatiiig the actual cbaracters 

<tf our ideasiixr by investigating their oiigin 3 Fcfaatotha 
3 
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process of their generation and the passage from their primi- 
tive to their present state, it is clear that we can know nothing 
of it, till after we have exax^tly recognized and determined both 
the one and the other state. But which of these two shall 
we study first? 

Shall we begin, for example, with the question of the 
origin of ideas ? It is without doubt a point extremely curious 
and extremely important. Man aspires to penetrate the origin 
of every thing, and particularly of the phenomena that pass 
within him. He cannot rest satisfied without having gained 
this. The question concerning the origin of ideas is undenia- 
bly in the human mind ; it has then its place and its claim in 
science. It must come up at some time, but should it come 
up the first? In the first place it is full of obscurity. The 
mind is a river which we cannot easily ascend. Its iSburce, 
like that of the Nile, is a mystery. How, indeed, shall we catch 
the fugitive phenomena, by which the birth arid first spring- 
ing up of thought is marked ? Is it by memory ? But you 
have forgotten what passed within you then ; you did not even 
remark it. Life and thought then go on without our heed- 
ing the manner in which we think and live ; and the memory^ 
yields not up the deposite tl\at was never entrusted to it. 
Will you consult others ? They are in the same perplexity 
with yourself. Will you make the infant mind your study ? 
But who will unfold what passes beneath the veil of infant 
thought ? The attempt to do it readily conducts to conjec- 
tures, to h)rpothe8es. But is it thus you would begin an ex- . 
perimental science? It is evident that if you start with this 
question concerning the origin of ideas, you start with pre- 
cisely the most diflScult question. Now if a sound method 
ought to proceed firom the better known to the less known, 
from the more easy to the less easy, I would ask whether it 
ought to commence with the origin of ideas ? This is the 
first objection. Look at another. You begin by investigating 
the origin of ideas ; you begin then by investigating the origin 
of that of which you are ignorant, of phenomena which you 
have not studied. What origin could you then find but a 
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bjrpotheticiBLl origin ? And this hypothesis will be either true 
or falde. Is it true ? Very well then : you have hiq>pened to 
divine correctly; but as divination, even the divination of 
genius, is not a scientific process, so the truth itself thus dis- 
covered, cannot claim the rank of science : it is still but hy- 
pothesis. Is it false ? Then instead of truth under the vicious 
form of an hypothesis, you have merely an hypothesis with- 
out truth* Accordingly you may see what will be the result. 
As this hypothesis, that is to say in this case this error, will 
have acquired a hold in your mind ; when you come in ac- 
cordance with it to explain the phenomena of the intelligence 
as it is at present, if they are not what they ought to be in 
order to establish your h3^thesis, you will not on that ac- 
count give up your hypothesis. You will sacrifice reality to 
it . You will do one of two things : you will boldly deny all 
ideas which are not explicable by your hypothetical origin ; 
or you will aiTange them arbitrarily and to the support of your 
hypothesis. Certainly it was not worth while to have made 
choice, with so much parade, of the experimental method, to 
fiaMfy it afterwards by putting it upon a direction so perilous. 
Wisdom, then, good sense and logic demand, that omitting 
provisionally the question of the origin of ideas, we should 
be content first to observe the ideas as they now are, the char- 
acters whick the phenomena of intelligence actually have at 
present in the consciousness. 

This done, in order to complete our investigations, in order 
to go to the extent of our capacity and of the wants of the 
human mind, and of the demands of the experimental prob- 
lems, we may interrogate ouiselves as to what have been in 
their origin the ideas which we at present possess. . Either we 
shall discover the truth, and experimental science, the science 
of observation and induction will be completely achieved ; or 
we shall not discover it, and in that case nothing will be either 
lost or compromised. We shall not have attained aU possible 
truth, but we shall have attained a great part of the truth. 
We shall know what isj if we do not know what wcis ; and 
we shall always be prepared to try again the deUcate question 



V 
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of die OTgm of idwi, iostead of having all our ulterior iziyeeh 
tigations mqpaired, ccnd observation perverted beforehand, by 
the primary vice of our method in getting bewildered in a 
pienMiitiire inquiry. 

Thb regular order then of p^rchdogkal {tfoblems may be 
Mttied in the following maimer : 

1. To invest^te wiAout any dyi^matic prejudice, byob* 
8ervs(i(m solely, in acmt^ieity and good faith, the phenomena 
et the undetsl^nding in their (xcfual 0tate as they are at pres- 
ent given in consciousness, dividhig and clarifying them ac- 
ooidii^ to the known la^WB Cff scientific division and clastsMca^ 
tion. 

2. To investigate the origin of these same phenomena or 
ideas by afl the mesoid in our pow^, but with the firm resolu^ 
ticsinot to suffer what observation has given, to be wrested by 
aiqr hypothesis, and with our eyes constantly foed on the 
ptifisent reality and its unquestionable characters. To this 
question of the origin of ideas is joined that of dieir formation 
and gene^, which evident depends upon and is invdved 
in it 

Such in their methodieat order at« the different probleme 
included in piffcholo^« Thesligfatest inversion of thib order 
is fuU ef drager and involves the gravest mktakes. Indeed 
you can easily conceive, that lif yim mat the question of the 
legitimacy of the application of our ideas to their external ob* 
jeets, before learning wiiat these ideas exaetfy are, what are 
&eir i{H*esent aetual characters and Tvhat their |nrimitive cfaar^ 
actera, ^faat^tibey are and ftom iwbenoe they spring, you must 
wander at hazard and without a torch in the unknown world 
of ontology. Again: you caa conceive, that even idithin the 
limits of psychdogy, if yon begin by wishing to carry by 
main force the question of the origin of ideas, before knowing 
what these ideas are, and before you have recognized them 
by observation, you seek for light in the darkness which will 
not yield it. 

Now, how has Locke proceeded, and in what order has he 
taken up these problems of philoscphy ? 
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Introduction/ Sect. 3. "I shall pursue, says he, this fol- 
lowing method : 

Firstj I shall inquire into the original of those id€€U^ 
notions, or whatever else you please to call them, which a 
man observes, and is conscious to himself he has in his mind ; 
and the ways whereby the understanding comes to be fur- 
nished with them. 

Secondly, I shall endeavor to show what knowledge the 
understanding hath by those ideas ; and the certainty, evi- 
dence, and extent of it. 

Thirdly, I shall make some inquiry into the nature and 
grounds of faith or opinion ; whereby I mean that assent 
which we give to any proposition as true, of whose truth yet we 
have no certain knowledge : and here we shall have occasion 
to examine the reasons and degrees of assent" 

It is evident that the two latter points here indicated, refer 
collectively to one and the same question, that is the general 
question of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the a{^ication of 
our ideas to their external objects ; and the question is hwe 
given as the last question of philosophy. It is nothing less 
than the adjournment of the whole logical and ontological in- 
quiry until after psychology. Here is the fundamental charac- 
teristic of the method of Locke, and in this the originality of 
his Essay. We agree entirely with Locke in this respect, with 
this provision however, that the adjournment of ontology 
shall not be the destruction of it. 

Now remains the first point, which is purely psychological, 
and which occupies the greatest part of Locke's work. He here 
declares that his first inquiry will be into the origin of ideas. 
Now here are two radical errors in point of method : — 1. 
Locke treats of the origin of ideas before investigating what 
they are, before tracing the statistics and preparing the inven- 
tory of them. 2. He does still more : he not only puts the ^ 
question of the origin of ideas before that of the inventory of 
ideas with their actual characters ; but he entirely neglects 
the latter question. It was ahready running a great hazard 
to put the one question before the other ; for it was seeking 
3* 
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an hypothesis at the very outset, even though afterwards the 
hypothesis should be confronted with the actual reality of con- 
sciousness. But how will it be when even this possibility of 
return to truth is interdicted, whisQ the fundamental question, 
of the inventory of our ideas and their actual characters, is 
absolutely omitted ? 

Such is the first aberration of Locke. Locke recognizes and 
proclaims the experimental method ; he proposes to apply it 
to the phenomena of the understanding, to ideas ; but not 
being profoundly enough acquainted with this method, which 
indeed was then in its infancy, be has not apprehended all 
the questions to which it gives rise ; he has not disposed, these 
questions in their true relation to each other ; has miscon* 
ceived and omitted the chief question, that which is eminently 
the experimental problem, namely, the observation of the ac- 
tual characters of our ideas ; and he has fidlen at the outset 
upon a question which he ought to have postponed, the ob- 
scure and difficult question of the origin of our ideas. " What 
then must the result be ? Either, 1, Locke will hit upon the 
true origin of ideas by a sort of good luck and divination, 
which I should rejoice in ; but however true it may really be, 
it could never take a legitimate place in science except upon 
this condition, that Locke should subsequently demonstrate 
that the characters of our ideas are all in &ct explicable and 
explained in all their extent by the origin which he supposes ; 
— or else, 2, Locke will deceive himself: now, if he deceives 
himself, the error will not be a particular error, confined to a 
single point, and without influence upon the rest. It will be 
a general error, an immense error, which will corrupt all psy- 
chology at its source, and thereby all metaphysics. For in 
faithfully adhering to his h3rpothesis, to the origin which he 
had beforehand assigned to all ideas without knowing pre- 
cisely what they were, he will necessarily sacrifice all ideas 
which cannot be reduced to this origin ; and this origin, being 
not only an hypothesis, but an error, he wiU sacrifice unspar- 
ingly (for there is nothing more uncompromising than the 
qnrit of systematic ocmsistency) to an error every thing 
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which in his nherior researches camioibe made to agree with 
iL The fdsehood of the origin wiUqgread oat over the actual 
{H*esent state of the intelligence, and will hide even Irom the 
eyes of consdbasness the actual characters of oar ideas. Thus 
when observation shall come tardily in, if it comes at all, it 
will beforehand have been misled by the spirit of system and 
vitiated by &lse data. Hence it will result that from apfdica- 
tion to appUcadon of this hypothesis, that is from error to erroty 
the hupian understanding and human nature will be more 
and more misconceived, reality destroyed and science per- 
verted. 

You see the rock ; it remains to learn if Locke has made 
shipwreck upon it We do not know, for as yet we are igno- 
rant what he has done, whether he has been so fortunate as 
to divine correctly ; or whether he has had the &te of most 
diviners, and of those who take at venture a road they have 
never measured. We suppose ourselves to be at present igno- 
rant, and we shall hereafter examine. But here is a proper 
place to remark, that it is in great part from Locke, is derived 
in the eighteenth century, and in all his school, the habit and 
system of placing the question of the origin and generis 
of ideas at the head of all philosophical inquiries. All the 
school start from this question ; that is to say, this school 
which eulogizes so much the experimental method, is the one 
which corrupts it and misleads it at the very starting-point It 
takes up the question x)f origin in respect to everything. In 
metaphysics, it is pre-occupied with inquiring what are the first 
ideas which enter into the mind of man. In morals, neglecting 
the actual facts of man's moral nature, it searches for the first 
ideas of good and evil which rise in the mind of man con- 
sideted in the savage state or in infrmcy, two states in which 
experience is not very sure, and may be very arbitrary. In 
pohtics, it seeks for the origin of society, of government, ci 
laws. In general, it takes fact as the equivalent of right ; and 
all philosophy, for this school, is resolved into history, and his- 
tory the most dim and shadowy, that of the first age of hu- 
manity. Hence the political theories Of this school, so opposite 
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in their results, while at the same time so identical in their 
general spirit and character. Some, burying themselves in 
ante-historical or anti-histcHical conjectures, find as the origin 
of society force and conquerors ; the first government which 
history presents to them' is despotic ; hence the idea €i govern- 
ment is the idea of despotism ; for according to them it is the 
origin which it concerns us to know, it is the origin which 
gives to everything its true character. Others, on the con- 
trary, in the convenient obscurities of the primitive state, per- 
ceive a contract, reciprocal stipulations and titles of liberty, 
which subsequently were made to give way to despotism, and 
which the present times ought to restore. In both cases alike, 
the legitimate state of human society is always drawn firom 
its supposed primitive form, fi-om that form which it is almost 
impossible to trace; and the rights of humanity are left at 
the mercy of a doubtful and perilous erudition, at the mercy 
of conflicting hypotheses. In fine, from origin to origin, 
they have gone on even to investigate and settle the true 
nature of humanity, its end, and all its destiny, by geological 
hypothesis ; and the last expression of this tendency is the 
celebrated Telliamed of Maillet.* 

To recapitulate : the most general character of the philoso- 
phy of Locke is independence ; and here I openly range my- 
self under his banner, though with the necessary reservations, 
if not side by side with the chiei^ at least side by side with his 
school. In respect to method, that of Locke is psychological, 
or ideological, (the name is of little consequence ;) and here 
again I declare myself of his school. But firom not sufficient- 
ly comprehending the psychological method, and not distin- 
guishing the different spheres of inquiry in which it may be 
employed, I accuse him of having commenced by an order of 
investigations which in the eye of strict reason is not the first ; 
I accuse him of having commenced by an order of inquiries 
which necessarily puts psychology upon the road of h3^the- 

* See Appendix, Note E. 
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siB| and which more or leas destrojre its experimental charac- 
ter ; and it is here that I withdraw myself from him/ 

Let us recdlect where we are. We have seen Locke enter- 
ing upon a hazardous route. But has he had the good fcnrtune, 
in spite of his bad choice, to arrive at the truth, that is to say, 
at the true origin of ideas ? What is, acc<Hrding to him, this 
origin? This is the very basis of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, the system to which Locke has attached his 
name. This will be the subject of our future discussions. 

* See Appendix, Note F. 
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by facts, and by Locke himself. — Distinction of the actual characters of 
the ideas of Body and of Space : 1, the one contingent, the other neces- 
sary ; 2, the one limited the other illimitable ; 3, the one a sensible re- 
presentation, the other a rational conception. This distinction ruins the 
system of Locke. Examination of the origin of the idea of space. 
Distinction between the logical order and the chronological order of 
ideas.— Logical order. The idea of space is the logical condition of the 
idea of body, its foundation, its reason, its origin, taken logically.— The 
idea of body is the chronological condition of the idea of space, its 
origin, taken chronologically. — Of the Reason, and Experience, consid- 
ered as in turn the reciprocal condition of their mutual development.— 
Merit of the system of Locke. — ^Its vices : 1, confounds the measure of 
space with space ; 2, the condition of the idea of space with the idea 
itself. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Locke, it is true, is not the first who started the question 
concerning the origin of ideas ; but it is Locke who first made 
it the grand problem of philosophy ; and since the time of 
Locke it has maintained this rank in his school. For the 
rest, although this question is not the first which in stria 
method should be agitated, yet certainly, taken in Its fdace, 
it is of the highest importance. Let us see how Locke re- 
solves it. 

In entering upon the investigation of the origin of ideas, 
Locke encounters an opinion, which if it be well founded, 
Would cut short the question : I refer to the doctrine of inneUe 
ideas. In truth, if ideas are innate, that is to say, as the word 
seems to indicate, if ideas are already in the mind at the mo- 
ment when its action begins, then it does not acquire them, it 
possesses them from the first day just as they will be at the last, 
and properly speaking, they have no points of progress, of gen- 
eration and of origin. This doctrine then is opposed to the very 
design of Locke, to begin with the question of the origin of 
ideas. It is opposed also to the solution which he wished to 
give of this question, and to the system with which he was 
pre-occupied. It behoved him, then, first of all, to begin by re- 
moving this obstacle, by refuting the doctrine of innate ideas. 
Hence the polemic discussion which fills the first book of the 
Essay on the Understanding. It is my duty to give you some 
account of this controversy. 

According to Locke there are philosophers who consider 
certain principles, certain maxims and propositions, pertaining 
to metaphysics and morals, as innate. Now on what grounds 
can they be called innate? Two reasons may be and have 
been given : 1, that these propositions are imiversally admit- 
4 
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ted ; 2, that they are primitive, that they are known from the 
moment the reason is exercised. 

Now Locke in examining these two reasons finds, that even 
if they were sound and true in themselves, which he denies, 
they yet altogether fail to establish the doctrine of innate ideas. 

In metaphysics, he takes the two following propositions, 
namely : '* what is, is,^^ and, " it is impossible for the same 
thing to be, and not to be /' — and he examines if in fact, 
all men admit these two propositions. Passing by civilized 
men who have read the philosophers, and who would certain- 
ly admit these propositions, he has recourse to uncivilized na. 
tions, to savage people, and he inquires if a savage knows 
that " what is, is," and " the same is the same." He replies 
for the savage, that he knows nothing about these proposi- 
tions, and cares nothing. He interrogates the infant, and 
finds that the infant is in the same case as the savage. Fi- 
nally supposing that savages and infants, as well as civilized 
people, admit that what is, is, and that the same is the same ; 
Locke has in reserve an objection which he believes unan- 
swerable, namely, that idiots do not admit these propositions, 
and this single exception sufilces, according to Locke, to de- 
monstrate that they are not universally admitted, and conse- 
quently that they are not innate, for certainly the soul of the 
idiot is a human soul. 

Examining again if these propositions are primitive, if they 
are possessed at the first, and as soon as men come to the use 
of reason, Locke still takes a child for the subject of his experi- 
ment, and maintains that there are a crowd of ideas which 
precede them, the ideas of colours, of bodies, the idea of exist- 
ence ; and thus the propositions m question are not the first 
which preside over the developement of intelligence. 

So much for speculative propositions. It is the same with 
practical : Locke subjects moral propositions or maxims to the 
same test as metaphysical. Here he rests even more strongly 
on the manners of savages, on the recitals of travellers, and on 
the observation of infants. His conclusion is that there is no 
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moral maxim, universally and primitively admitted, and con* 
sequently, innate. 

Such are the first two chapters cf the first book of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding. The last goes 
farther. If the fMropositions and maxims, xnetBLfhymc 
moral, before examined, are neither universally nor pril 
ly admitted, what must we think of the ideas which eve tol^ 
tained in these propositions, and which are the eleme<Kts of 
them ? Locke selects two of them, upon which he founds an 
extended discussion, namdy, the idea of God, and the idea of 
substance. He has recourse to his ordinary arguments to 
prove that the idea of God, and that ot substance, are neither 
universal nor primitive. Here, as in respect to the metaphys- 
ical propositions and the principles of morality and justice, he 
appeals to the testimony of savage nations, who, according to 
him, have no idea of God ; he appeals also to in&nts to know 
if they have the idea of substance 2 and he concludes that 
these ideas are not innate, and that no particular idea, nor 
any general proposition, speculative or moral, exists anterior to 
experience. 

As ever since Locke, the question concerning the origin of 
ideas has become the fundamental question in the Sensual 
school, so also it is to be remarked that ever since Locke, the 
controversy against innate ideas has beccNoie the necessary in- 
troduction of this school. And not only the subject, but the 
manner of treating it, came &om Locke. Ever since his time, 
the habit has {»:evailed of appealing to savages and to children, 
concerning whom observation is so difiicult ; for in regard to 
the f(»rmer, it is necessary to recur to travellers who are often 
prejudiced, who are ignomnt of the languages of the people 
they visit ; and as to children, we are reduced to the observa- 
tion of very equivocal signs. The controversy of Locke, 
both in its sul^tance and its form, has become the basis of 
every subsequent controversy in his school, against innate 
ideas. 

Now what is the real value of this controversy ? Permit 
me to adjourn this question. For if we should give it merely 
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a general discussion, it would be insufficient, and if we should 
discuss it more profoundly, it would anticipate some particular 
discussions which the examination of the Essay on the Un- 
derstanding will successively bring up. Reserving, then, for 
the present, my judgment on the conclusions of the first book, 
I enter now upon the second, which contains the special 
theory of Locke, on the question of the origin of ideas. 

^' Let us then suppose, says Locke, (B. II. chap. I. $ 2,) 
the mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of all characters, 
without any idecLs; how comes it to be fiimished ? Whence ' 
comes it by that vast store which the busy and boundless^fancy 
of man has painted on it, with an almost endless vari^y ? 
Whence has it all the materials of reason and knowledge ? 
To this I answer, in one word, from experience ; in that all 
our knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately derives 
itself. 

Experience, then, this is the banner of Locke : it has be- 
come that of his whole school. Without adopting or rejecting 
it, let us accurately determine what it covers. Let us see 
what Locke understands by experience. I leave him to speak 
for himself: 

B. n. ch. I. § 2. " Our observation, em{doyed either about 
external sensible objects, or about the internal operations of 
our minds, perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that 
which supplies our imderstandings' with all the materials of 
thinking. These two are the fountains of knowledge from 
whence all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do 
spring." 

§ 3. " The objects of sensation one source of ide<is. 

First, Our senses, conversant about particular sensible 
objects, do convey into the mind several distinct perceptions 
of things, according to those various ways wherein those ob- 
jects do aflfect them : and thus we come by those ideas we 
have of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, hard^ bitter, sweet, 
and all those things which we call sensible qualities ; which, 
when I say the senses convey into the mind, I mean, they 
from external objects convey into the mind what produces 
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there those perceptions; This great source of most of the 
ideas we have, depending wholly upon our senses, and deri- 
ved by them to the understanding, I call Sensation. 

§ 4. " The operations of our minds the other source of 
ideasJ^ 

Secondly, The other fountain iBrom which experience 
fiirnisheth the understanding with ideas, is the perception of 
the operations of our own mind within us, as it is employed 
about the ideas it has got p which operations, when the soul 
comes to reflect on and consider, do fiimish the understanding 
with another set of ideas j which could not be had from things 
without ; and such are perception, thinkings doubting^ be- 
lieving, reasoning, knowing, willing^ and all the different 
actings of our own minds ; which we being conscious of, and 
observing in ourselves, do from these receive into our under- 
standings as distinct idea^, as we do from bodies affecting our 
senses. . This source of ideas every man has wholly in him- 
self ; and though it be not sense, as having nothing to do 
with external objects, yet it is very Kke it, and might properly 
enough be called internal sense. But as I call the other 
Sensation, so I call this Reflection, the ideas it affords being 
such only as the mind gets by reflecting on its own operations 
within itself. By Reflection, then, in the following part of 
this discourse, 1 would be understood to mean, that notice 
which the mind takes of its own operations, and the manner 
of them ; by reason whereof there come to be ideas of these 
operations in the Understanding. These two, I say, namely, 
external material things, as the objects of Sensation, and the 
operations of our own minds within, as the objects of RefleC' 
tion, are to me the only originals from whence all our ideas 
take their beginnings. The term operations, here I use in 
a large sense, as comprehending not barely the actions of the 
mind about its ideas, but some sort of passions arising some- 
times from them ; such as is the satisfaction or uneasiness 
arising from any thought. 

§ 5. " All our ideas are of the one or the other of these, — 
The understanding seems to me not to have the least glim^ 
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mering of any ideas, which it doth not receive from one of 
these two. External objects furnish the mind with the 
ideas of sensible qualities^ which are all those different per- 
ceptions they produce in us : and the mind furnishes the 
understanding with ideas of its ovm operations. 

These, when we have taken a full survey of them, and 
their several modes, combinations and relations, we shall find 
to contain all our whole stock of ideas ; and that we have 
nothing in our minds which did not come in one of these two 
ways." 

Thud, then, we have two sources of ideas, sensation and 
reflection. From these two sources flow all the ideas which 
can enter the understanding. Such is the theory of the 
origin of ideas according to Locke. 

At the outset, you will observe that Locke here evidently 
confounds reflection with consciousness. Reflection in strict 
language is undoubtedly a faculty analogous to consciousness,* 
but distinct from it, and pertains more particularly to the phi- 
losopher, while consciousness pertains to every man as an in- 
tellectual being. Still more Locke arbitrarily reduces the 
sphere of reflection or consciousness by limiting it to the 
" operations" of the soul. It is evident that consciousness or 
reflection has for its objects all the phenomena which pass 
within us, sensations or operations. Consciousness or reflec- 
tion is a witness and not an actor in the intellectual Ufe. 
The true powers, the special sources of ideas are sensations on 
the one hand, and the operations of the mind on the other, 
only under this general condition, that we have a conscious- 
ness of the one as well as the other, and that we can fall 
back upon ourselves and reflect upon them and their products. 
To these two sources of ideas, in strictness, the theory of 
Locke is reduced. 

Now which of these two sources is developed the first ? Is 
it the sensibiUty ; or is it the operations of our soul, which 
enter first into exercise ? Locke does not hesitate to pronounce 

* See the preceding chapter. 
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that our first ideas are furnished by the sensibility : and that 
those which we owe to reflection come later. He declares 
tills in B. II. ch. I. } 8, and still more explicitly in } 20 : " 1 
see no reason to believe that the soul thinks before the senses 
have furnished it with ideas to think on." And again, 
§ 23 : " If it shall be demanded, then, when a man begins to 
have any ideas, I think the true answer is, when he first has 

any sensation ." Thus Locke admits two distinct 

sources of ideas : he does not confound the operations of the 
soul with sensations, but he places the developement of the 
one before that of the other, the acquisitions of the senses be- 
fore that of thought — Now we might pause here, and demand 
if this order is real ; if it is possible to conceive, not perhe^ a 
sensation, but the idea of a sensation, without the intervention 
and concurrence of some of the operations of the soul, and 
those the very operations which he arbitrarily postpones. But 
without entering into this objection, let it suffice to state the 
fact that Locke does not admit the operations of the mind to 
have place until after the sensations. It remains to see what 
these operations do, and what are their proper functions ; upon 
what, and in what sphere, they are carried on, what is their 
extent, and whether, supposing them not to enter into exer- 
cise till after the sensibility, they are, or are not condemned to 
act solely upon the primitive data furnished to them by the 
senses. In order to this, it is necessary to examine with care 
the nature and object of the operations of the mind, according 
to Locke. 

Locke is the first who has given an analysis, or rather an 
attempt at an analysis of the sensibility, and of the different 
senses which compose it, of the ideas which we owe to each 
of them, and to the simultaneous action of several, (B. II. 
ch. II. § 2 : ch. III., IT. and T.) He Ukewise is the first who 
gave the example of what subsequently in the hands of his 
successors became the theory of the faculties of the mind. 
That of Locke, curious, and precious even, for the times, is in 
itself extremely feeble, vague and confused. Faithful, how- 
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ever, to the spirit of his philosophy, Locke attempts to present 
the faculties in the order of their probable developement 

The first of which he treats is perception, (B. II. ch. IX. 
§ 2.) " What perception is, every one will know better by 
reflecting on what he does himself, what he sees, hears, feels, 
&c., or thinks, than by any discourse of mine. Whoever re- 
flects on what passes in his own mind, cannot miss it : and if 
he does not reflect, all the words in the world cannot make 
him have any notion of it." § 3. " This is certain, that what- 
ever alterations are made in the body, if they reach not the 
mind ; whatever impressions are made on the outward parts, 
if they are not taken notice of within ; there is no percep- 
tion." § 4. " Wherever there is sense, or perception, there is 
some idea actually produced, and present to the understand- 
ing." And, § 16. " Perception is the first degree towards 
knowledge." — The perception of Locke is undeniably con- 
sciousness, the faculty of perceiving what actually passes 
within us. 

After perception comes retention, (chap. X. § 1.) or the 
power of retaining actual perceptions, ideas, and of contem- 
plating them when present, or of recalling them when they 
have vanished. In this latter case, retention is memory, the 
aids to which are attention and repetition. 

Then comes the fiau^ulty of distinguishing ideas, (ch. XL) 
and that of comparing them ; from whence spring all the 
ideas of relation, not to omit the faculty of composition, from 
whence spring all the complex ideas which come from the 
combination of several simple ideas. And finally, at a later 
period, the faculty of abstraction and generalization is de- 
veloped. Locke reckons no other faculties. Thus in the 
last analysis, perception, retention or contemplation and 
memory, discernment and comparison, composition, abstrac- 
tion ; — ^these are the fisu^ulties of the human understanding ; 
for the will, together with pleasure and pain, and the passions, 
which Locke gives as operations of the mind, form another 
order of phenomena. 
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Now what is the character and what is the office of these 
operations ? About what, for example, is perception exerci- 
sed, to what is it applied ? To sensation. And what does it ? 
It does nothing but perceive the sensation, nothing but have 
a consciousness of it Add, according to Locke, (ch. ix. } L) 
that the perception is passive, forced, inevitable, it is still 
nothing but the effect of sensation. The first feculty of the 
mind, then, adds nothing to the sensation ; it merely takes 
knowledge of it. In retention, contemplation continues this 
perception ; when feded, the memory recalls it. Discernment 
separates, composition re-unites these perceptions ; abstraction 
seizes their most general characters : but still, the materials 
are always, in the last analysis, ideas of sensation render- 
ed up to perception. Our faculties connect themselves to 
these ideas, and draw from them every thing contained in 
them ; but they do not go beyond them, they add nothing to 
the knowledge which they draw from them, but that of their 
existence and of their action. 

Thus, on the one hand, sensation precedes ; on the other, 
the imderstanding is, for Locke, only an instrument, whose 
whole power is exhausted upon sensation. Locke, to be sure, 
has not confounded sensation and the feculties of the mind ; 
he has most explicitly distinguished them ; but he makes our 
fru^ulties sustain a secondary and insignificant part, and con- 
centrates their action upon the data of the senses. From this, 
to the point of confounding them with the sensibility itself, it 
is but a step, and here is the germe, as yet feeble, of that sub- 
sequent theory of sensation transformed^ of sensation as the 
sole and single principle of all operations of the mind.* It ia 
Locke who, without knowing it, or wishing it, has opened 
the route to this exclusive doctrine, by adding to sensation 
only &culties whose sole office is to operate upon it without 
any proper and original power of their own. The Sensual 
schod, properly speaking, is not completely formed till it has 

« As maintained by Condillac and other succeasori of Locke, of the 
French Sensual School. — Ed. 
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arrived at that point. In the meantime, while waiting till we 
are called to examine the labors of those by whom the Bystem 
of Locke was urged onward to this point, let us take up this 
system at what it now is, or rather at what it holds out itsdf 
to be, namely, the pretension of explaining all the ideas that 
are or can be in the human understanding, by sensation, and 
by reflection, or the feeling of our own operations. 

" If we trace the progress of our minds," says Locke, (ch. 
xii. § 8.) " and with attention observe how it repeats, adds to- 
gether, and unites its simple ideas received from sensation or 
reflection, it will lead us farther than at first perhaps we sholdd 
have imagined. And I believe we shaU find, if we warily 
observe the originals of our notions, that even the most ab- 
struse ideas, how remote soever they may seem from sense, or 
from any operations of our own minds, are yet only such as 
the understanding frames to itself, by repeating and joining 
together ideas, that it had either from objects of sense, or from 
its own operations about them : so that those even large and 
abstract ideas are derived from sensation or reflection^ be- 
ing no other than what the mind, by the ordinary use of its 
own faculties, employed about ideas received from objects of 
sense, or from the operations it observes in itself about them, 
may and does attain unto. This I shall endeavour to show 
in the ideas we have of space, time, and infinity, and some 
few others, that seem the most remote from those originals.'' 

All in good time. This has a little the air of a challenge. 
Let us accept it, and let us see, for example, how Lo<5ke will 
deduce the idea of space from sensation and from reflection^ 

I am a little embarrassed, in attempting to expound to you 
the opinion of Locke concerning space, and I' have need to 
recall to your minds here an observation I have already made. 
Locke is the chief of a school. We are not to expect, then, 
that Locke has drawn from his principles all the consequences 
which these principles contain ; nor even are we to expect 
that the inventor of a principle should establish it with \the 
most perfect clearness and precision. This remark, which is 
true of the whole Essay on the Human Understanding, is 
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partkulaxly true of the chapters where Locke treats of the 
idea of space. There reigns, under a clearness sometimes 
real, but oftener exterior and superficial, an extreme confu- 
sion ; — and contradictions direct and express, are met not cmly 
in different chapters, but even in different paragraphs of the 
same chapter. — Unquestionably it is the duty of the critical 
historian to relieve these contradictions, in order to characterize 
the era and the man, but history is not merely a monc^raphy ; 
it ia not concerned solely with an individual, however great 
he may be ; it investigates particularly the order and progress 
of events, that is to say, in respect to the history of philosophy, 
of systems. It is the germe of the future which it seeks in 
the psust I shall attach myself, then, after having pointed 
put once for all, the innumerable inconsistencies of Locke, to 
the task of disengaging from the midst of these barren incon- 
sistencies, whatever there is that is fruitful, whatever has 
borne his fruits, that which constitutes a system and the true 
system of Locke. This system, you know, consists in dedu- 
cing all ideas from two sources, sensation and reflection. The 
idea of space, then, being given, it must necessarily be traced 
to one or the other of these two origins. The idea of space is 
certainly not acquired by reflection, by consciousness of the 
operations of the understanding. It remains, then, that it 
must come fr om sensation. Accordmg to Locke it is derived 
"^om sensation. Here you have his systematic principle. 
We shall allow Locke to start from this principle, and sys- 
tematically deduce the idea of space from it. But Locke does 
not set up to reform the human understanding ; his ofBce is 
to explain it. He is to show the origin of that which is, not 
of that which might be or ought to be. 

The problem, then, for him, as for every other philosopher, 
is this : the principle of his system being given, to deduce 
from it that which now is, the idea of space, such as it is in 
the minds of all men. We shall therefore allow him to pro- 
ceed su^cording to his system ; then we shall take from the 
heads of this system, the idea of space as given by it, and we 
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shall confront it with the idea of space as we have it, such as 
all men have it, independently of any system whatever. 

According to Locke, the idea of space comes from sensation. 
Now from what sense is it derived ? It is not from the sense 
of smelling, nor of taste, nor of hearing. It must then be 
from sight and touch. So Locke says, B. II. ch. XIII. 
§ 2. " We get the idea of space both by our sight and touch, 
which I think is so evident," ^c. If the idea of space is an 
acquisition of the sight and touch, in order to know what it 
should be under this condition, we must reQVff to previous 
chapters, where Locke treats of die ideas we gain by the 
sight, and especially by the touch. Let us see what the touch 
can give according to Locke, and according to all the world. 
The touch, aided or not aided by sight, suggests the idea of 
something which resists ; — and to resist is to be solid. " The 
idea of solidity, says Locke, (ch. IV. § 1,) we receive by our 

touch, and it arises from the resistance which we find ." 

And what are the qualities of a solid, of that something 
which resists ? Greater or less degree of solidity. The 
greater solidity is hardness ; less is softness ; from hence, also, 
perhaps, figure, with its dimensions, l^ake, then, your solid, 
your something which resists, with its different qualities, and 
you have every thing which the touch, whether aided or not 
aided by sight, can give you. This something which resists, 
which is solid, which is more or less so, which has such or 
such a figure, the three dimensions, is in a single word, body. 

The touch, then, with the sight, does it suffice to give us 
that which resists, the solid with its qualities, body ? I do not 
wish to examine any further. Analysis would perhaps force 
me to admit here a necessary intervention of something, alto- 
gether different, besides the sense of touch. But I now choose 
rather to suppose that, in reality, the touch, sensation, gives 
the idea of body, such as I have just determined it. That 
sensation may go thus far, I am willing to grant ; that it goes 
frurther, I deny, and Locke does not pretend. In that exact, 
ingenious, and unassailable chapter, in wl^ch, almost without 
anything of the spirit of system, he investigates the products 
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of sight and toach, Iiocke deduces nothing from them bat the 
idea of sdid, that is to say, of body. If afterwards, and in 
' the spirit of system, he pretends, as we have seen he does, 
that the idea of space is given to us by sensation, that is, by 
the sight and touch, it follows that he reduces the idea of space 
to that of body, and that, for him, space can be nothing else 
but body itself,— ;;body enlarged, indefinitely multipUed, the 
world, the universe, and not only the actual, but the possiUe 
universe. In fact, (ch. XIII. i 10,) Locke says : " the idea 
of pl€u:e we have by the same means that we get the idea of 
space, (whereof this is but a particular and limited considera- 
tion) namely, by our sight and touch ." Same chap- 
ter, same section: ''to say that the world is somewhere, 

means no more than that it does exist J^ It is clear, 

that is to say, that the space of the universe is equivalent to 
neither more nor less than to the universe itself, and as the 
idea of the universe is, a^r all, nothing but the idea of body, 
it is to this idea, that the idea of space is reduced. Such is 
the necessary genesis of the idea of space in the system of 
Locke. 

There are, it is true, in these chapters, many contradietcnry 
paragra|dis, and the contradictions are sometimes of the most 
gross and obvious kind ; but it is no less true, that the system 
of Locke being given, that is to say here, sensation being 
given as the sole principle of the idea of speucey the resuk 
which necessarily follows, is the idea of space just such as 
Locke has made it. Look once more at the principle : the 
ulea of space is given by the sight and touch ; and then see 
the result : to inquire if the world exists somewhere, is to in- 
* quire if the world exists. Upon the road, it is true, Locke 
doSi^nonSTarch with a very firm step ; he makes more than 
one false step ; however, he arrives at the result which I have 
stated, and which his system imposed upon him. Now is 
this result the reality ? The idea of space, the ofiSspring of 
sensation, the systematic daughter of touch and of sight, is it 
the idea of space such as it exists in your minds, and in the 
minds of all men ? Let us see, if at present, such as we are 
5 
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we confound the idea of body and the idea of space, if they 
are to us but one and the same idea. 

But in bringing oursekes to the test of such an experiment, 
let us beware of two things which corrupt every experiment. 
Let us beware of having in view any particular systematic 
conclusion ; and let us beware of thinking of any origin 
whatever, for, thepreocciqpation of the miod by such or such 
an prigin, would, unconsciously even to ourselves, engage us 
in a felse course, make us attribute to ideas whose actual and 
present character it is our duty to observe, some specific char* 
acter, too much in reference to the origin which we internally 
prefer. We will investigate afterwards the systematic con- 
clusions which may be drawn from the experiment we wish 
to institute ; h^eafter we will also follow up the origin of the 
icfea. But our present object and our only object, is to state, 
without any prejudice and without any foreign view, what 
this idea actually is. ^ 

Is the idea of space, then, reducible in the understanding 
to the idea of body ? This is the question. And it is a ques- 
tion of fact. Let us take whatever body you please : take 
this book which is before our eyes and in our hands. It re- 
sists, it is solid, it is more or less hard, it has a certain figure, 
d6c. Do you think of nothing more in regard to it ? Dp 
you not believe, for instance, that this body is somewhere, in a 
certain pkice ? Be not surprised at the simplicity of my 
question ; we must not be afi-aid of recalling philosopher to 
the simplest questions ; for precisely because they are the sim- 
plest, philosophers often neglect them, and systematize before 
they have interrogated the most evident facts, which being 
omitted or falsified, precipitate them into absurd systems. 

Is this body then any where ? is it in some place ? Yes, 
undoubtedly, all men will reply. Very well, then, let us 
take a larger body, let us take the world. Is the world some- 
where also, is it in some place ? Nobody doubts it. Let us 
take thousands, and ten thousands of worlds, and can we not, 
concerning these ten thousands of worlds, put the same ques<» 
tion which I have just put concerning this book ? Are they 
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wmewheite, — are they in some place, — are they in space? 
We may ask the question concerning a world and millions of 
worlds, as well as the book ; and to all these questions, you 
reply equally ; the book, the world, the million of worlds, are 
somewhere, are in some place, are in space. There ia not a 
human being, unless it may be a philosopher [ureKXXupied 
with his system, who can for a moment doubt what I have 
just said. Take the savage, to whom Locke ajqpeals, take the 
child, and the idiot also, if he be not entirely 'one, take any 
human being who has an idea of any body whatever, a book, 
a wwld, a million of worlds ; and he will believe, naturally, 
without being able to give an account of it, that the book, the 
world, the million of worUs, are somewhere, are in some 
^ce, are in space. And what is it to acknowledge this ? It 
b to recognize, more qr less im[dicitly, that the idea of a book, 
a world, a million of worlds, solid, resisting, situatedin space, 
is one thing ; and that the idea of space, in which the book, 
the world, the million of worlds, are situated, is another thing. 

The idea of space, then, is one thing, and the idea ctf body 
is another thing. 

This is so evident that Locke himself when not under the 
yoke of his system, distinguishes perfectly the idea of body 
from that of space, and estabUshes the difference very dearly^ 
Thus, for instance, B. II. chap. XIII. § 11 : 

'^ There are some that would persuade us that body and 
extension are the same thing : who either change the signi* 
fication of words, which I would not suspect them o^ they 
having so severely condemned the philosophy of others, be- 
cause it hath been too much placed in the uncertain meaning, 
or deceitful obscurity of doubtful or insignificant terms. If 
therefore they mean by body and extension the same that 
other people do, viz. by bodjfy something that is solid and ex- 
tended, whose parts are separable and moveable different 
ways ; and by extension, only the space that lies between the 
extremities of those solid coherent parts, and which is possess- 
ed by them : they confound very different ideas one with 
another. For I appeal tOiOVery man's own thoughts, wheth- 
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er the idea of space be not as distinct from that of solidity, 
as it is from the idea of scarlet colour ? It is true, solidity 
cannot exist without extension, neither can sccorlet colour ex- 
ist without extension ; but this hinders not, but that ,they are 
distinct ideas." 

Various considerations are then added which develope at 
length the difference of body and space ; considerations which 
occupy more than ten sections, and to which I must refer you, 
lest I multiply citations too much. 

Thus, according to Locke himself, the idea of space, and 
the idea of body are totally distinct. To establish this dis- 
tinction, and place it in clearer light, let us now notice the 
different characters which these two ideas present. 

You have an idea of a body. You believe that it exists. 

But is it possible to suppose, and could you suppose, that such 

a body did not exist ? I would ask you, can you not suppose 

- ^ this book to be destroyed ? Undoubtedly. Can you not also 

\ suppose the whole world to be destroyed, and no body to be 

actually existing ? Unquestionably you can. 

For you, constituted as you are, the supposition of the noB^- 
; existence of bodies involves no contradiction. And what do 

we term the idea of a thing which we conceive as possibly 
n non-existent ? It is termed a contingent and relative idea. 
x ; But if you should suppose the book destroyed, the world de- 

' , ' stroyed, all matter destroyed, could you suppose space de- 

stroyed ? Can you suppose that if there were no body exist- 
ent, there would then no longer remain any space for the 
bodies which might come into existence ? You are not able 
to make the supposition. Though it is in the power of the 
human mind, to suppose the non-existence of body, it is not 
in its power to suppose the non-existence of space. The idea 
of space is then necessary and absolute. You have, then, 
two characteristics perfectly distinct, by which the ideas of 
body and of space are separated. 

Moreover, every body is evidently Umited. You embrace 
its limits in every part. Magnify, extend, multiply the body 
by millions of similar bodies, you liave removed, enlarged the 
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limits of the body, but you have not destroyed its limits ; you 
conceive them still. But in regard to space, it is not sa The 
idea of space is given to you as a continuous whole, iu which 
you can very readily form useful and convenient divirions, 
but at the same time ariificial divisions, under which subsists 
the idea of space without limit. For, beyond any determin- 
ate portion of space, there is space still ; and beyond that 
space, there is still space forever and forevermore. Thus 
while body has necessarily in all its dimensions something 
else which bounds it, namely the space which contains it, — -. 
there are, on the contrary, no limits to space. 

The idea of body, moreover, is not complete without the 
idea of form and figure, which implies that you can always 
represent it under a determinate form : it is always an image. 
Far otherwise with space, which is a conception, and not an 
image ; and as soon as you conceive of space by inMgining 
it, as soon, that is, as you represent it under any determinate 
form whatever, it is no longer spiice, of which' you form a 
conception, but something in space, a body. The idea of 
space is a conception of the reason, distinct from all sensible 
representation. 

I might pursue this opposition of the ideas of body and of 
space. But it is sufficient to have stated these three funda- 
mental characteristics : 1. The idea of body is cont^igent and 
relative, while the idea of space is necessary and absolute ; 
a. The idea of body implies the idea of limitation, the idea of 
space implies the absence of all limitation ; 3. And lastly, the 
idea of body is a sensible representation, while the idea of 
space is a pure and wholly rational conception. 

If these characteristics are incontestibly those of the idea 
of space and the idea of body, it follows that these two ideas 
are profoundly, distinct, and that no philosophy which pretends 
to rest on the observation of the phenomena of the under- 
standing should ever confound them. Nevertheless, the syth 
tematic result of Locke is precisely the confiision of the idea 
of space with that of body ; and this result necessarily fol- 
lows from the very principle of Locke. In feet, the idea of 
5* 
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space condemned beforehand by the system to come from sen- 
sation, and not being deducible from the smell, the hearing, 
or the taste, was behoved to be derived from* the sight and 
touch ; and coming from the sight and touch, it could be 
nothing else than the idea of body, more or less generalized. 
Now it has been demonstrated that the idea of space is not 
that of body ; it does not, then, come from sight and touch ; 
it does not, then, come from sensation ; and as it can still less 
be deduced from reflection, from the sentiment of our own 
operations : and as it nevertheless exists, — ^it follows that eUl 
idecLS are not derived from sensation and reflection, and ' 
the system of Locke concerning the origin of ideas is defec- 
tive and vicious, at least in regard to the idea of space. . 

But what ! does this vaunted system contain nothing but 
manifest and destructive contradictions to facts admitted by 
all men? In order the better to penetrate the system of 
Locke, and bring out whatever is sound in it, as we have just 
recognized wherein it is vicious, we must ourselves take stand 
upon the ground of Locke, and investigate the question which 
is, with him, the great philosophical problem. After having 
determined the characteristics of the idea of space and the idea 
of body, as they now actually exist in the intelligence of all 
men, and shown that these characteristics establish a profound 
difference between these two ideas, — ^we must now inquire 
what their origin really is ; we must investigate the origin of 
the idea of space relatively to the idea of body. Every thing 
thus fru:, I trust, is simple and clear ; for we have not set foot 
out of the human intelligence as it now manifests itself. Let 
us advance onward ; but let us endeavor that the light which 
we have already gained from impartial observation, be not 
quenched in the darkness of any hypothesis. 

There are two sorts of origin. There are, in the assem- 
blage of human intellections, two orders of relations which it 
is important clearly to distinguish. 

Two ideas being given, we may inquire whether the one 
does not suppose the other ; whether the one being admitted, 
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we must not admit the other likewise, or be guilty of aparalo- 
gism. This is the logical order of ideas. 

If we regard the question of the or^in of ideas under this 
point of view, let us see what result it will give in respect to 
the particular inquiry before us. 

The idea of body and the idea of space being given, which 
supposes the other? Which is the Ic^cal condition of the 
admission of the other? Evidently the idea of space is the 
Ic^cal condition of the admission of the idea of body. In 
&ct, take any body you please, and you cannot admit the 
idea of it but under the condition of admitting, at the same 
time, the idea of space ; otherwise you would admit a body 
whichAvas nowhere, which was in no place, and such a body is 
inconceivable. Take an aggregate of bodies ; or take a single 
body, since every body is also an aggregate of particles, these 
particles are more or less distant from each other, and at the 
same time they co-exist together : these are the conditions of 
every body, even the smallest. But do you not perceive what 
is the condition of the idea of co-existence and of distance ? 
Evidently the idea of space. For how could there be dis- 
tance between bodies or the particles of a body, without space, 
and what possible co-existence is there, except in a continu- 
ous whole? It is the same with contiguity. Destroy, in 
thought, the continuity of space, and distance is no longer ap- 
preciable; neither co-existence nor contiguity are possible. 
Moreover, continuity is extension. We are not to believe 
(and Locke has very clearly established it, B. II. ch. XIII. 
§ 11,) that the idea of extension is adequate to the idea of 
body. The fundamental attribute of body is resistance; 
from hence solidity ; but soUdity does not imply in itself that 
this solidity is extended.* There is no extension but under 
the condition of a continuity, that is, of space. The exten- 
ssion of a body, then, already supposes space ; space is not the 
body or resistance ; but that which resists does not resist ex- 

« On this important point see the Essay of Dugald Stewart, on the 
Idealism of Berkely, in his Phil. Essays. 
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cept upon fsome real point.* Now every real point is extended, 
is in space. Take away, therefore, the idea of space and of 
extension^ and no real body is supposable. Therefore as the 
last conclusion, in the logical order of human knowledge, the 
idea of body is not the logical condition of the admissian of 
the idea of space ; but on the contrary, it is the idea of space, 
of continuity, of extension, which is the logical c<mdition of 
the admission of the slightest idea of body. 

Unquestionably, then, when we regard the question of the 
origin of ideas under the logical point of view, this solution, 
which is incontestible, overwhelms the system of Locke. 
Now it is at this point that the Ideal school has in general 
taken up the question of the origin of ideas. By the origin of 
ideas, they commonly understand the logical filiation of ideas* 
Hence they have said, with their last and most illustrious in* 
terpreter, that so far is the idea of body from being the founda- 
tion [Kant should have added, the logical foundation] of the 
idea of space, that it is the idea of space which is the founda- 
tion (the logical condition) of the idea of body.t The idea of 
body is given to us by the touch and the sight, that is by ex- 
perience of the senses. On the contrary^ the idea of space is 
given to us, on occasion of the idea of body, by the under- 
standing, the mind, the reason ; in fine, by a faculty other 
than sensation. Hence the Kantian formula : the pure ra- 
tional idea of space comes so little from experience, that it is 
the condition of all experience. This bold formula is incon- 
testibly true in all its strictness, when taken in a certain re- 
ference, in reference to the logical order of human intellections. 

But this is not the sole order of intellection ; and the logi-- 
cal relation does not comprise all the relations which ideas 
mutually sustain. There is still another, that of anterior, 
or posterior, the order of the relative developement of ideas in 
time, their chronological order. And the question of the 
origin of ideas may be regarded under this point of view. 
Now the idea of space, we have just seen, is clearly the logi- 

* See Appendix, Note G. t See Appendix, Note H. 
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cal conditkni of all sensible experience. Is it also theShrono- 
logical condition of all experience, and of the idea of body ? 
I believe no sucjb thing. If we take ideas in the order in 
which they actually fevolve themselves in the intelligence, if 
we investigate onl^ their history and successive ajqpearance, it 
is not true that the idea of space is antecedent to the idea of 
body. Indeed it is so little true, that the idea of space chrono- 
logically supposes the idea of body, that, in fact, if you had 
not the idea of body, you would never have the idea of space. 
Take away sensation^ take away the sight and touch, and 
you have no longer any idea of body, and consequently none 
of space. Space is the place of bodies ; he who has no idea 
oTa body, will never have the idea of space which contains 
it. Rationally, logically, if you had not the idea of space, 
you could not have the idea of a body ; but the converse is true 
chronologically, and in &ct, the idea of space comes up only 
along with the idea of body : and as you have not the idea 
of body without immediately having the idea of space, it fol- 
lows that these two ideas are contemporaneous. I will go 
&rther. Not only may we say that the idea of body is con- 
temporaneous with the idea of space, but we may say, and 
ought to say, that it is anterior to it. In &ct the idea of space 
is contemporaneous with the idea of body in this sense, that 
as soon as the idea of body is given you, you cannot but have 
that of space ; but in fine, it was necessary that you should 
have had at first that of a body, in order that upon the idea of 
a body being given you, the idea of space which contains it, 
should appear [or be evolved in your consciousness.] It is 
then by [occasion of] the idea of body, that you go to that of 
space. Take away the idea of body, and you would never 
have the idea of space which encloses it. The former, then, 
may be called the historical Und chronological condition of 
the other. 

Undoubtedly, and I cannot repeat it too much, for it is the 
knot of the difficulty, the secret of the problem, undoubtedly 
as soon as the idea of "body is given, that instant the idea of 
space is evolved ; but if this condition be not fiilfilled, the 
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idea of space would never enter the human understaadilig. 
When it is awakened there^ it remains fixed, independently of 
the idea of body which introduced it there, [occasitmed its 
evolution ;] for wje may suppose space without body, although 
we cannot suppose body without space. It is not possible for 
the reason, in its state of developement, to comprehend the 
idea of body, unless previously it has formed the idea of space ; 
but formerly, in the cradle of the human intelligence, if the 
idea of body had not been given, never would the idea of 
space have been evolved in the understanding. The former 
was the chronological condition of the latter, as the latter is 
the logical condition of the former.* These two orders are 
completely reciprocal, and, so to say, in a certain sense all the 
world are right, and all the world are wrong. Logically^ 
Idealism and Kant are right, in maintaining that the pure 
idea of space is the condition of the idea of body, and of ex« 
perience ; and chronologically^ Empiricism and Locke are 
right in their turn, in holding up experience, that, is on this 
point, sensation, the sensation of sight and touch, as the con- 
dition of the idea of space, and of the developement of the 
rciison. 

In general, Idealism more or less neglects the question of 
the origin of ideas, and scarcely regards them but in their ac- 
tual character. Taking its position, at the outset, amidst the 
facts of the understanding as at present developed, it does not 
investigate their successive acquisition and historical develope- 
ment; it does not investigate the chronological order of ideas. 
It confines itself to their logical validity ; it starts from reason, 
not from experience. Locke, on the contrary, pre-occupied 
with the question of the origin of ideas, neglects their actual 
characters, confounds their chronological condition with their 
logical ground, and the power of reason with that of experi^ 
ence, which indeed precedes and guides the former, but which 
does not constitute it. Experience, when put in its just place, 
is seen to be the condition, but not the ground of knowledge, 

« See Appendix Note I. 
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Does it go fiuther, and pretend to constitute all knowledge ? 
It then becomes nothing but a system, a system incomplete} 
exclusive, and vicious. It becomes Empiricism where it is q>- 
posed to Idealism, which latter is, in its turn, the exaggera- 
tion of the proper power of Reason, the usurpation of Reason 
over Experience, the destruction, or the forgetfulness of the 
chronological and experimental condition of knowledge, and 
which arises from its exclusive preoccupation with its l(^cal 
and rational principles. Now it is Locke who has introduced 
and accredited Empiricism in the Philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. 

Locke very clearly saw that we could have no idea of space, 
if we had not some idea of body. That it is not body, how- 
ever, which constitutes space, I have proved ; it is body which 
fills space. If it & body which fills space, it is body which 
measures it If it is body which fiUs and measures space, it 
follows that if space is not body, we never know any thing 
concerning space, except what body teaches us. Locke saw 
this : that is his merit. His fault is, 1, in h aving confound- 
ed that which fills and measures space and reveals it to us, 
with the proper idea of space itself; 2, and this second lault 
is far more general and comprehensive than the first, in hav- 
ing confounded the chronological condition of ideas with their 
logical condition, the experimental data, external or internal, 
upon condition of which, the understanding conceives certain 
ideasy with the ideas themselves. 

This is the most general critical point of view which pre- 
dommates in all the metaphysics of Locke. I have drawn it 
from the examination I have just made of his theory and of 
the idea of space. I may apply it, and I shall apply it, in 
the succeeding discussions, to his theory of the idea of the 
infinite, of time, and of other ideas, which Locke has boast- 
ed, as you know, of deducing easily from experience, from 
sensation or from reflection. 
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CHAPTER III. 

I «HALL begin at thk time, by placing before you the fe^ 
suits at which we arrived in the last lecture. The question 
was concerning Space. 

A sound philosophy unquesdonably ought not to suppress 
and destroy th^ ontdogical questions concerning the nature of 
space considered in itself; — ^whether it is material, or spirit- 
ual,— whether it is a substance, or an attribute,*^wh^er it is 
independent of God, or is to be referred to God himself. For 
all these questions are undeniably in the human mind« But 
they should be pos^ioned until psychological observations, cor- 
rectly made and skUfully combined, shall put us in a conditioii 
to resolve them. Our first occupation, then, is with the pure- 
ly psychological question concerning the idea of space. 

If we interrogate the human understanding, as it is de- 
veloped in all men, we shall recogni2se the idea of space with 
these three characteristics, noticeable among several otberd : 
1. Space is given us as necessary, while body is given as that 
which may or may not exist ; 2« Space is given us as with- 
out limits, while body is given as limited on every side ; 
3. The idea of space is altogether rational, while that of body 
is accompanied by a sensible representation. 

The preliminary question concerning the actual character- 
istics of the idea of space being thus resolved, we may, with- 
out danger, advance to the far more difficult question concern- 
ing the origin of the idea. Now here we have careftilly dis- 
tinguished two points of view, which are intimately blended 
tf^ther, but which analysis should separate, namely, the 
logical order of ideas, and their chronological order. In the 
logical view, body prensupposes space; for what is body? 
The juxta-position, the co-existence of resisting points, that 
is, of solids. But how could this juxtaposition, this co-exist- 
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ence, happen but in a continuity, in space ? But while, in the 
order of reason and of nature, body pre-«nippo6es space ; it is 
true, on the other hand, that in the chronological order, there 
is a contemporaneousness of the idea of body and that of 
space ; we cannot have' the idea of body without that of 
space, nor of space without that of body. And if, in this con- 
temporaneous process, one of these ideas may be distinguish- 
ed as the antecedent, in the order of time, of the other, it is 
not the idea of space which is anterior to that of body ; it is 
the idea of body which is anterior to that of space. It is not 
from the idea of space that we start ; and if the sensibility, if 
the touch, did not take the initiative, and give us, immediately, 
the idea of resistance, of solid, of body, we should never 
have the idea of space. This initiative, taken by the touch, 
marks the idea of solid, of body, with the character of an an- 
tecedent, relatively to that of space. Without doubt the idea 
of body could never be formed and completed in the mind, if 
we had not already there the idea of space ; but still, the 
former idea springs up first in time ; it precedes in some de- 
gree the idea of space, which [is awakened along with it and] 
immediately follows it. 

Here then are the two orders perfectly distinct, and even 
opposed to each other. In the order of nature and of reason, 
body pre-supposes space. In the order of the acquisition of 
knowledge, on the contrary, it is the confused and obscure 
idea of solid, of body, which is the condition of the idea of 
space. Now the idea of body is acquired in the perception of 
touch, aided by the sight ; it is, then, an acquisition of expe- 
rience. It is, then, correct to say, that, in the chronol(^cal 
order of knowledge, experience and a certain developement 
of the senses, are the condition of the acquisition of the idea 
of space ; and at the same time, as body pre-supposes space, 
and as the idea of space is given us by the reason, and not by 
the senses or experience, it is true also that, logically, the idea 
of space and a certain exertion of the reason, are pre-supposed 
in experience. 
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At this point of view, the true character, the merit and the 
defects (rf the system of Locke, are discovered. What hiw 
Locke done ? Instead of being contented to postpone, he has, 
I apprehend, destroyed the ontobgical questions concerning 
the nature of space. True, indeed, he always has the sagad* 
ty to occupy himself, first of all, with the psychological ques- 
tion concerning the idea of space. But he ought to have tar- 
ried much longer in the inquiry into the actual characteristics 
of this idea ; and it was a great &ult in him, to throw him- 
self at the outset upon the question of its origin. Now his 
general system of the origin of ideas being that al l our idea s 
are derived fi'om two sources, reflection, that is consciousnessj , / 
and sensation ; and as the idea of space could not come firora^^ C^'^^^ 
consciousness, it clearly behoved to come from sens atibnf and ^^ 

in order to deduce the idea of space from sensation, it was ^ 

necessary to resolve it into the idea of body. This, Locke 
has done in the systematic parts of his work, though at the 
same time contradicting himself more than once ; for some-/ 
times he speaks of space as altogether distinct firom soUdity.V 
But when his system comes up, when he puts upon himsdf ' 
the necessity of deducing the idea of space from sensation,, 
then he affirms that the idea of space is acquired by [not I 
merely occctsioned by the exercise of] the sight and by the 
touch. Now the touch, aided by the sight, gives us only body, ; 
and not space ; and by this [Hrocess alone, Locke, implicitly, \ ' j 
r^uces space to body. He does the same thing, exfdicitly, \ ^ 
when he says that to ask if the world exists in any place, is / 
simply to ask if the world exists. This identifying the exist- / 
ence of £qpace with the existence of body, [for it is not merely [ 
saying that the existence of the one inv^ves the idea of the 
existence of the other, which would be allowing two distinct 
ideas,] is [if Locke meant anything and understood himself, ( 
nothing less than] to identify the idea of space with that of 
body. This identity was necessary to render his system strict, 
at least in af^iearance. — But the universal beUef of the hu- 
man race declares that body is one thing, and space, which 
encloses it, another thing ; the world and all postnble worlds, 
6* 
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one thing ; the infinite and fllimitable space which would en- 
cloBe them, another thing. Bodies measure space, but do not 
constitute it. The idea of body is indeed in time the antece- 
dent [and occasion] of the idea of space ; but it is not the idea 
itself. 

So much for the idea bf space. Let us now proceed fer- 
ther to interrogate the second book of the Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding, concerning the most important ideas ; 
and we shall see th^t Locke constantly confounds the order of 
the acquisition of knowledge with the logical order, the neces- 
sary antecedent of an idea with the idea itself. I propose now 
to examine the system of Locke in relation td the idea of 
time, the idea of the infinite, of personal identity, and of sub- 
stance. I begin, with Locke, with the idea of time. 

Here the first rule, you know, is to neglect the question con- 
cerning the nature of time, and to inquire solely what is the 
idea of time in the human understanding ; whether it is there, 
and with what characteristics it is there. It is there. There 
is no one, who, directly he has before his eyes, or represents to 
his imagination, any event whatever, does not conceive that it 
has passed, or is passing, in a certain time. I ask whether it 
is possible to suppose an event, which ydu are not compelled 
to conceive as taking place some hour, some day, some week, 
some year, some century ? There is not an event, real or 
possible, which escapes the necessity of this conception of a 
time in which it must have taken plaoe. You can even sup- 
pose the abolition, the non-existence of every event ; but you 
cannot sujqpose this of time. Standing before a time-piece, 
you may very easily make the supposition, that from one hour 
to another, no event has taken place ; you are however none 
the less convinced that time has passed away, even when no 
event has n^arked its course. The idea of time, then, like the 
idea of space, is marked with the characteristic of necessity. 
I add, that, like space, it is also illimitable. The divisions of 
time, like those of space, are purely artificial, and involve the 
supposition of a unity, an absolute continuity of time. Take 
xnillions of events, and do with them as you did with bodies. 
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multiply them indefinitely, and they will never equal the time 
which {Nrecedes and which succeeds them. Before all finite 
time, and beyond all* finite time, there is stfll time, nnlwnitiiii^ 
infinite, inexhaustible. Finally, as with the idea of spsCbe 
nececeary and illimitable, so is it with the idea of time neces- 
sary and illimitable ; it is a pure idea of the reason, which 
escapes all representation, all grasp of the imaginadim and 
the sensibihty. 

Now it is with respect to the (»rigin of the idea of time as 
with the origin of the idea of space. Here again we are to 
distinguish the ordesr of the acquisition of our ideas fixHn their 
logical order. In the logical order of ideas, the idea of any 
succession of events pre-supposes that of time. There could 
not be any succession, but upon condition of a continuous 
duration, to the different points of which the several members 
of the succession may be attached. Take away the continu- 
ity of time, and you take away the possibiUty of the succession 
of events ; just as the continuity of space being taken away, 
the possibility of the juxta-positimi and co-existence of bodies 
is destroyed. 

But in the chronological order, on the contrary, it is the idea 
of a succession of events, which precedes the idea of time as 
including them. I do not mean to say in regard to time, any 
more than in r^ard to space, that we have a clear, complete, 
and finished idea of a succession, and that then the idea of 
time, as including this, series or succession, springs up. I 
merely say, that it is clearly necessary that we should have a 
perception of some events, in order to conceive that these events 
are in time, [and in order along with, and by occasion of, 
those events to have the idea of time awakened in the mind.] 
Time is the place of events, just as space is the place of bodies ; 
whoever had no idea of any event, [no perception of any sue- 
cessbnj would have no idea of time. If, then, the logical 
condition of the idea of succession, lies in the idea of time, 
the chronological condition of the idea of time, is the idea of 
succession. 
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To this result, then, we are come : the idea of successicm 
is the occaeioD, the chronological antecedent of the necessary 
c(»iception of time. Now every idea of successbn is undenia^ 
biy an acquisition of experience. It remains to ascertain of 
what experi^ice. Is it inward, or outward experi^ice? 
The first idea of succession,— is it given in the spectacle of 
outward events, or in the consciousness of the events that 
pass within us ? 

Take a succession of outward eveats. In ord^ that these 
events may be successive, it is necessary that there should be 
a first event, a second, a third, <fec. But if, when you see 
the second event you do not remember the first, it would not 
be the second ; there could be for you no succession. You 
would always remain fixed at the first event, which would 
not even have the character of first to you, because there 
would be no second. The intervention of memory is neces^ 
sary, then, in order to conceive of any succession whatever. 
Now memory has for its objects nothing external ; it relates 
not to things, but to ourselves ; we have no memory but of 
ourselves. When we say, we remember such a person, we 
remember such a place, — ^it means nothing more than that we 
remember to have been seeing such a place, or we remember 
to have been hearing or seeing such a person. There is no 
memory but of ourselves, because there is no memory but 
where there is consciousness. If consciousness then is the 
condition of memory, and memofy the condition of thne, it 
follows that the first succession is given us in ourselves, in 
consciousness, in the proper objects and phenomena of con- 
sciousness, in our thoughts, in our ideas. But if the first 
succession given us, is that of our ideas, as to all succession 
is necessarily attached the conception of time, it follows again, 
that the first idea we have of time, is that of the time in 
which we are ; and so the first succession for us, is the suc- 
cession of our own ideas, the first duration for us is our own 
duration ; the succession of outward events, and the dura- 
tion in which these events are accomplished, is not known to 
us till afterwards. I do not say, that the succession of out- 
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ward events is nothing but an induction from the succession 
of our own ideas ; neither do I say that outward duration is 
nothing but an induction from our own personal duration : 
but I say, that we cannot have an idea, either of e: 
succession, or of duration, till after we have had the conscious- 



ness and the memory of some internal phenomena, and con- 
sequently of our own duration. Thus, then, sumtnanTy, the 
first duration given us, is our own ; because the first mcoem^ 
sion which is given, is the succession of our own ideas. 

A profound and penetrating analysis might carry us fiirth^ 
still. There is a crowd of ideas, of phenomena, under the 
eye of consciousness. To inquire what is the first succession 
given us, is to inquire what are the first ideas, the first pheno- 
mena, which &11 under consciousness, and form the first suc- 
cession. Now it is evident, in respect to our sensations, that 
they are not phenomena of consciousness except upon this 
condition : that we pay attention to them. Thousands and 
thousands of impressions may afiect my sensibility, but if I 
do not give them my attention, I have no consciousness of 
them. It is the same with respect to many of my thoughts, 
which, if the attention is directed elsewhere, do not come to 
my ccMisciousness, but vanish in reveries. The essential con- 
dition of consciousness is attention ; the internal phenomenon 
most intimately alUed to consciousness is then attention ; and 
a series of acts of attention is, necessarily, the first succession 
which is given us. Now what is attention ? It is not a re- 
action of the organs against the impression received. It is 
nothii^ less than the toill itself; for nobody is attentive 
without willing to be so ; and attention at last resolves itself 
into the will. Thus, the first act of attentioi us a voluntary 
act, the first event of which we have a consciousness, is a 
v(Jition, and the wiU is the foundation of consciousness. The 
first succession, then, is that of our voluntary acts ; the ele- 
ment of succession is volition. Now succession measures 
time, as body measures space ; from whence it follows, that 
the first succession being that of voluntary acts, the will is the 
primitive measure of time ; and as a measure, it has this ex- 
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ceQence that it is equal to itself; for ev^ thkig differs in the 
consciousness, sensations and thoughts, while acts of atten^ 
tion, being eminently sim^^ ar« essentially similar* 

Such is the theory of the {Himitive and equal measure <^ 
time which we owe to M. de Biran ; and you may see it en* 
{Hressed with perfect originality of analysis and of style, in the 
Lectures of M. Royer-Collard* M. de Biran continually 
repeated, that the element of duratJom is the will ; and in on 
der to pass from our own duration to oiaward duraticxn, frcwna 
the succession of our own acts, to the succession of ev^its, 
from the primitive and equal measure of time for us, to the 
ulterior and more or less uniform measure of time without us^ 
M. de Biran had recourse to a two-fold phenomenon of the 
will, which has reference at once to the external and to the 
internal woAA, According to de Biran, the type of the senti- 
ment of the will is the sentiment of effort. I make an eflS«t 
to raise my arm, and I raise it. I make an effect to walk, 
and I walk. The eff<»*t is a relation with two terms ; the 
y>ne is internal, namdy, the will, the act of the will, — \h& 
/other is external, namely, the movement <rf the arm, or the 
r step that I take, which has its cause and its measure in the 
I internal movement of the will. Now a moment is nothing 
else in itself but a most simple act of the will. It is at first 
altogether internal ; then it passes outward, in the external 
' movement produced by the nisiLs or effort, a movement which 
reflects that of the will, and becomes the measure of all the 
\ subsequent external movements, as the will itself is the prim- 
/itive and undecomposable measure of the first movement 
I which it produces. 

N Without taking upon myself either the honor cm- the re* 
sponsibility of all parts of this theory, I has|en to notice that 
of Locke. The merit of Locke consists in having proved 
tha Uhe ide a of time, of duration, of eternity, is suggested to 
us by the.idea of some succession of evente; and Th at this 
succession is taken, not from the external world, but from the 



\. 



* See Appendix, Note K. 
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igAJH j^f iv«airin»i««P« See B. n. ch. XIT. XY. XYI. 
For examj^ ch. XIY. § 4 : '' men derive their ideas of dura- 
tt<m from their reflection on the trains of the ideas they ob- 
serve to succeed one another in their own understancEuigs.'' 
And, i 6 : *^ the idea of successio n fenotfiomnag^Q.'' Abo, 
i 12 : ^' the constant and regular succession af ideas is the 
iMasure and standard of all other successions." The analjrsis I 
of Locke undoubtedly does iK)t go fiir enough ; it does not / 
determine in what particular succession of ideas, the first sue* / 
cessicm, the first duration, is given to us. And when it is said \ 
that Locke, in making the idea of duration to come firom refiec- j 
tion, makes it to come from the sentiment of the operaticms of / 
ibe mind, yet as according to Locke, the operations of the 
mind are not all active and vdhintary, his theory is very fiir ^ 
fifom being the same with that which I have just now stated. 
But it must be acknowledged that the one has qpened the road 
for the other ; and that it was doing much to have drawn the 
idea of time from the interior, from the phenomena of reflec- 
tkm. This is the merit of Locke's theory. The vice of it 
however, is more considerable ; but still it is closely aUied to the 
merit. Locke saw that the idea of time is given in succes- 
siMi, and that the fiirst succession f(»: us, is, necessarily, the 
suocession of our own ideas. Thus fru* Locke deserves only 
praise, for he gives the succession of our ideas merely as the 
condition of the acquisition of the idea of time ; but the condi- 
taoaof a thing is easily taken for the thing itself, and Locke, 
aft«r having taken the idea of body, the mere condition [chro- 
ndogical antecedent, and occasion] of the idea of space, for 
the idea of space itself, here also takes the condition of the 
idea of time, for the idea itself. He confounds succession 
with time. He not only says that the succession of our ideas, 
is the condition of the c<»iception of time ; but he says that 
tkne is nothing else than the succession of our id eas. B. H. 
(*u XIV. §4: " That we have our notion of succession and 
duration from this mginal, namely, ftcm reflection on the 
train of ideas which we find to appear one after another in our 
minds, seems plain to me in that we have no perception of 
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duration, but by considering the train of ideas that take their 
turns in our understandings. When that succession of ideas 
ceases, our perception of duration ceases with it ; which every 
one clearly experiments in himself, while he sleeps soundly, 
whether an hour or a day, a month, or a year ; of which 
duration of things, whilst he sleeps or thinks not, he has no 
perception at all, but it is quite lost to him : and the moment 
wherein he leaves off to think, till the moment he begins to 
think again, seems to him to have no distance. And so, I 
doubt not, it would be to a waking man, if it were possible for 
him to keep only one idea in his mind, without variation and 
the succession of others." 

In this whole passage there is: 1. A conftision of two ideas 
very distinct, duration and succession. 

2. An obvious paralogism ; for duration is explained by 
succession, which, in its turn, is explicable only by duration. 
In truth, where do the elements of any succession follow e£u^h 
other, if not in some duration ? Or how could succession, — 
the distance, so to say, between ideas, — ^take place, unless ia 
the space proper to ideas and to minds, that is, in time ? 

3. Moreover, see to what results the thecny of Locke leads. 
If succession is no longer merely the measure of time, but 
time itself ; if the succession of ideas is no longer the condition 
of the conception of time, but the conception itself, it follows 
that time is nothing else than the fact of theie being a sue* 
cession of our ideas. The succession of our ideas is more or 
less rapid ; and time then is more or less short, not in appear- 
ance, but in reality. In absolute sleep, in lethargy, all sue* 
cession of ideas ceases ; and then we have no duration, and 
not only have we no duration, but there is no duration fw 
any thing ; for not only our time, but time in itself is nothing 
but the succession of our ideas. Ideas exist but under the 
eye of consciousness ; but there is no consciousness in lethar* 
gy, in total sleep, consequently there was no time. The 
time-piece vainly moved on, the time-piece was wrong ; and 
the sun, like the time-piece, should have stopped. 
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These are the results, very extravagant indeed, and yet the 
necessary results of confounding the idea of succession with 
that of time ; and the confusion itself is necessary in the 
general system of Locke, which deduces all our ideas fiom 
sensation and reflection. Sensation had according to him 
given space; reflection gives time: but reflection, that is, 
consciousness with memory, pertains only to the succession of 
our ideas, of our voluntary acts ; a succession finite and con- 
tingent, and not time, necessary and unlimited, in which this 
succession takes place. Experience, whether external or in- 
ternal, gives us only the measure of time, and not time itself. 
Now Locke, by his assumed theory, was forbidden any source 
of knowledge but sensation and reflection. It was necessary 
of course to make time explicable by the one or the other. 
He saw very clearly that it was not expiicaUe by sensation, 
and it could not be by reflection, except upon condition of re- 
ducing it to the measure of time, that is to say, to succession. 
Locke has thus, it is true, destroyed time ; but he has saved 
his system. It is at the same price he will save it again in 
respect to the idea of the infinite. 

Time and space have for their characteristics, that they are 
illimitable and infinite. Without doubt the idea of the infi- 
nite is applicable to something else besides time and. space ; 
but since we have hitherto treated only of time and space, we 
wiU now refer the idea of the infinite merely to time and 
space, as Locke has set the example. 

Space and time are infinite. Now the idea of the infinite 
may be detached from the ideas of time and space, and con- 
sidered in itself, provided we always keep in mind the subject 
fi:<»n which it is abstracted. The idea of the infinite un- 
questionably exists in the human understanding, since there 
is undeniably in it the idea of time, and the idea of space, 
which are infinite. The infinite is distinct from the finite, 
and consequently from the multiplication of the finite by 
itself that is, from the indefinite. Zeroes of the infinite added 
as many times as you please to themselveli, will never make 
up the infinite. You can no more deduce the infinite from 
7 
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the finite, than you could deduce space from body, or time 
from succeasion. 

In respect to the origin of the idea of the infinite, recollect 
that if you had not had -the idea of any body, nor of any 
succession, you would never have had the idea of space, nor 
of time : but that at the same time, you cannot have the idea 
of a body or of a succession, without having [necessarily 
awakened along with it] the idea of space or of time. Now 
body and succession are the finite ; space and time are the in- 
finite. Without the finite, there is for you no infinite ; but at 
the same time, immediately that you have the idea of the 
finite, you cannot help having the idea of the infinite. Here 
recollect again the distinction between the order of the acqui- 
sition of our intellections, and their lexical order. In the 
logical order, the finite supposes the infinite as its necessary 
ground ; but in the chronological order, the idea of the finite 
is the necessary condition [occasion] of the acquisition of the 
idea of the infinite. 

These facts are evident and undeniable ; but Locke had a 
system, and this system consisted in admitting no other origin 
of all our ideas but sensation and reflection. Now the idea of 
the finite, which resolves itself into that of body and of suc- 
cession, comes easily from sensation or from reflection ; but 
the idea of the infinite, which resolves itself neither into the 
idea of body nor of succession, since time and space are nei- 
ther the one nor the other of these two, — ^the idea of the infi- 
nite, can come neither from sensation nor from reflection. If 
the idea of the infinite subsist, the system of Locke must then 
be false. It was necessary then that the idea of the infinite 
should not subsist ; and Locke has accordingly repulsed and 
eluded it as much as possible. He begins by declaring that 
the idea of the infinite is very obscure, while that of the finite 
is very clear and comes easily into the mind, (B. 11. ch. XYII. 
i 2.) But in the first place, whether obscure, or not obscure, 
is it in the inteUigence ? That is the question, and wh^er 
obscure or not obscure, if it is real, it is your duty as a phikiso- 
pher to admit it, whether you can render it clearer or not. 
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And then as to the obscure, let us understand ouradvee. The 
senses have to do only with body ; consciousness or reflectkniy 
with succesBicm. The objects of sense and of consciousness 
' are then body and successbn, that is to say, the finite* Thus 
truly nothing is clearer, for sense or for consciousness, than 
the finite ; while the infinite is and ought to be very obscure 
for ocoae and consciousness, for this very simple and sufficient 
ground^ that the infinite is the object neither of sense nor of 
ccmsciousness, but of the reason alone. If, then, you go about 
to apprehend the infinite by sense and consciousness, it is 
necessarily obscure and even inaccessible ; but if by reason, 
nothing is clearer, even to the degree that it is then precisely 
the finite which becomes obscure to your eyes and escapes 
you. Thus you may perceive how Empiricism, groundmg 
itself exclufflvdy upon experience, internal or external, is 
naturally led to the denial of the infinite ; while Idealism, 
grounding itself exclusively upon the reason, forms a very 
clear idea of the infinite, but scarcely admits the finite, which 
is not the aj^vopriate object of the reason. 

After havingsported awhile with the idea of the infiniteas 
obscure, Locke objects again that it is purely negative, that it 
has nothing positive in it B. 11. ch^XYII. §13: " Wehave 
no poeitlve idea of infinity." § 16 : " We have no positive 
idea.of an infinite duration." i 18 : " We have no positive 
idea of infinite space." Here we have the accusation, so oAen 
since repeated, against the conceptions of reason that they aie 
not positive. Bui first, observe that there can no more be an 
idea of succession without the idea at time, than of time 
without the previous idea of succession ; and no more idea of 
body without the idea of space, than of space without the 
previous idea of body ; that is to say, there can no more be 
the idea of the finite without the idea of infinite^ than of the 
infinite without the previous idea of the finite. From whence 
it follows in strictness, that these ideas suppose each othen and 
if any one pleases to say. reci[N:ocaUy limit each other ; and 
txmsequently, the idea of the infinite is no more the negative 
of that of the finite, than the idea of the finite is the negative 
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of that of the mfinite. They are both nc^tivee on^^fiJttXne 
grounclj^or they are both positives ; for they are two simnllai^e* 
ous pffirmations; and every affirmation gives a positive klea. 

Or does Locke understand by positive, that which falls under 
experience external or internal, and by negative, that which 
does not fell under experience ? Then I grant that the idea 
of body and of succession, that is of the finite, does fell solely 
under experience, under sensation and consciousness; and 
that it alone is positive, while the idea of time and of space, 
that is, of the infinite, falling only under reason, is purdy 
n^ative. But with this exfrfanation, we should be driven in 
strict consistency, to maintain that all rational conceptions, for 
example those of Geometry and Morals, are also purely nega- 
tive, and have nothing positive in them. 

But if by positive be understood every thing which is not 
abstract, every thing that is real, everything that falls within 
the immediate and direct grasp of some one of our ftculties, 
it must be admitted that die idea of the infinite, of time and 
of space, is as positive as that of the finite, of succession and 
of body, since it falls under the reason, a faculty altc^ether as 
real and as positive as the senses and consciousness, although 
its proper objects are not those of experience.* 

At last being obliged to explain himself categorically, after 
many contradictions, (for Ix>cke often speaks elsewhere, and 
here also, of the infinity of God, B. II. ch. XYlI. § 1, and 
even of the infinity of time and space, ib. i 4, 6,) he ends by 
resolving the infinite into number (ib. § 9 :) '^ Number affards 
us the clearest idea of infinity. — ^But of all other ideas, it is 
number, as I have said, which I think furnishes us with the 
clearest and most distinct idea of infinity we are capable of. 
For even in space and duration, when the mind pursues the 
idea of infinity, it there makes use of the ideas and repeti* 
tions of numbers, as of miUions of millions of miles, or years, 
which are so many distinct ideas, kept best by number firom 
cunning into a confiised heap, wherein the mind loses itself." 

* See Appendix Note L. 
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But what is number? It is in the last analysis, such or 
such a number ; for every number is a determinate number. 
It is then a finite number whatever it may be. Raise the 
figure as high as you jdease, the number, as such, is cxily a 
particular number, an element of succession, and consequent- 
ly a finite element. Number is the parent of succession, not 
of duration ; number and succession measure time, but are 
not adequate to it, and do not constitute it.^ 

The reduction of the infinite to number is, then, the reduc- 
tion of time infinite, to its measure indefinite, that is, to the 
finite ; just as in r^^rd to space, the reduction of space to body 
is the reduction of the infinite to the finite. Now to reduce 
the infinite to the finite is to destroy it ; it is to destroy the be- 
Uef of the human race ; but, as before observed, it saves the 
system of Locke. In> feet the infinite can be found neither in 
sense, nor consciousness, but the finite can be found there 
wonderfiilly welL It alone is found. There is, then, (for 
Locke) nothing else, neither in the mind nor in nature ; and 
the idea of the infinite is nothing but a vague and obscure 
idea, altogether n^ative, which at last, when reduced to its 
just value, resolves itself into number and succession [as the 
only part of it actual and real.] 

Let us now examine the theory of personal identity in ^^^^^ ; 
Locke, as we have that of infinity, of time, and of space. Ju "- ^\ ';. / 

Is the idea of personal identity found, or not found in th€^ ^ 
human understanding ? Every one can answer for himself. 
Is there any one who doubts his personal identity, who doubts 
that he is the same he was yesterday, and will be to-morrow ? 
If no one doubts his personal identity; it remains solely to 
seek the origin of this idea. 

I suppose if you did not think and were not conscious of 
thinking, you would not know that you existed. Reflect 
whether in the absence of all thought, all consciousness, you 
could have any idea of your own existence, and consequently 
of your existence as one and the same ? On the other hand, 
can you have the consciousness of a single operation of your 
mind, without instantly having an irresistible conviction of 
7* 
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your existence ? You cannot In every act of conscious^ 
ness there is the consciousness of some operaikm, some phe- 
nomenon, some thought, volition, or sensation ; and at the 
same time the conception of our existence. And when mem- 
<Nry^ Mowing consciousness, comes into exercise, the pheno- 
mena whidi just before were under the eye of consciousness, 
fidl under that of memory, with this imphcit conviction, that 
the same being, the same / myself ^ who was the subject of 
the phenomena of which I was conscious, still exists, and is 
the same whom my memory recalls to me. And you are 
carefully to observe that the sole direct objects of memory and 
of consciousness are phenomena present and past ; but at the 
same time, consciousness and memory never take cognizance 
of these phenomena without the reason suggesting to me the 
irresistible conviction of my personal existence one and iden- 
tical. 

Now if you distinguish again the two orders I have repeat- 
edly mentioned, the logical order and the chronological order 
of knowledge, it ia evident that in the order of reason and 
nature, it ia not the consciousness and memory with their 
acts, which are the foundation of personal identity ; on the 
contrary, personal identity, the continued existence of the 
being, is the foundation of consciousness and of memory and 
of their continuity. Take away being, and there are no 
longer any phenomena ; the phenomena no longer come to 
consciousness and memory. Thus in the order of nature 
and of reason, consciousness and memory invdve the suppo- 
sition of personal identity. But it is not so in the chronologi- 
cal order. In this order, though we cannot be conscious and 
remember without instantly having a rational conviction of 
our identical existence ; nevertheless it is necessary in order 
to have this conviction of our identity, that there should have 
been some act of consciousness and of memory. Undoubt- 
edly the act of memory and of consciousness is not consum- 
mated, until the conception of our personal identity is given 
us ; but some act of memory and of consciousness must have 
taken place, in order that the conception of our identity should 
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take fdaoe in its turn. It is in this sense I say, that an exer- 
cise of memory, and of consciousness, of soinfe sort, is the ne- 
cessary chronological condition of the conception of our per* 
sonal identity. 

Analysis might luring up, concerning the phenol 
consciousness and of memcnry, which suggest to us 
our personal identity, the same problem that has 
brought up^ concerning those phenomena of conscl 
which surest the idea of time : it may examine 
among the numerous j^enomena which we are conscious of 
and remember, are those by occasion of which we first acquire 
the coariction of our existence. This, in feet, is to inquire 
what are the conditions of memory and of consciousness. 
We have already seen that the condition of mennnry is con- 
sciousness. It remains, then, to see what is the condition of 
consciousness. But we have already seen also, that the con- 
' dition of consciousness is attention, — and the condition of at- 
tention is the will. It is the will, then, attested by conscious- 
ness, which suggests to us the conviction of our own exist- 
ence ; and it is the continuity of the will attested by the 
memory, which suggests to us the conviction of our personal 
identity. It is M. de Biran to whom again I refer the honor 
and the responsibility of this theory. 

Let us now notice the theory of Locke. It was very clear- 
ly seen by Locke (B. II. ch. XXVII. § 9) that where there 
is no consciousness, (and, as has been said, Locke should have 
added memory) ; — ^where there is neither consciousness nor 
memory, there can be for us no idea of our personal identity ; 
and that the sign, the characteristic, and the measure of person- 
ality, is consciousness. I cannot attribute too much praise to 
this part of the the(»y of Locke. It apprehends and puts in 
clear light the true sign, the true characteristic, and measure 
of personality. But the sign is one thing, and the thing sig- 
nified is another thing ; the measure is one thing, the thing 
measured is another thing; the eminent and fimdamental 
characteristic of self^ and of personal identity, is one thing, 
the identity itself is another thing. Here, as in regard to the 
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infinite, to time, and to space, Locke has confounded the con- 
dition of an idea with the idea itself. He has confounded 
identity with consciousness and memory, which represent it, 
and which suggest the idea of it. B. II. ch. XXVII. i 9. 
' '' Since consciousness always accompanies thinking, and it is 
that which makes every one to be what he calls selfj and 
thereby distinguishes himself from all other thinkmg beings ; 
in this alone consists personal identity, that is, the sameness of 
a rational being ; and so far as this consciousness can be ex- 
tended backwards to any past action or thought, so fer reaches 
the identity of that person ; it is the same self now that it 
was then, and it is by the same self with this present one that 
now reflects on it, that that action was done." lb. § 10. '^ Con- 
sciousness makes personal identity ;" and i 16, ^'Consciousness 
makes the same person;" §17, '< Self depends on conscious- 
ness ;" i 23, '< Consciousness alone makes self." 

Now the confusion of consciousness and personal identity 
destroys personal identity, just as the confusion of number and 
infinity destroys infinity, as the confusion of succession and 
time destroys time, as the confusion of body and space destroys 
space. In truth, if personal identity consists wholly in con- 
sciousness, then when consciousness is impaired or lost, there 
must be a diminution or loss of i^rsonal identity. Deep sleep, 
lethargy, which is a species of sleep, revery, intoxication, or 
passion, which frequently destroys the consciousness, and of 
course the memory, must not only destroy the sense or feeling 
of existence, but existence itself. It is not necessary to follow 
all the consequences of this theory. It is evident that if mem- 
ory and consciousness not merely measure existence for us, 
but constitute it, any one who has forgotten that he did an 
act, did not in reality do it ; any one who has badly measuired 
by memory the time of his existence, has reaUy less existed. 
A man no longer recollects to have committed a crime ; he 
cannot be put upon trial for it, for he has ceased to be the 
same person. The murderer must no longer suffer the pun- 
ishment of his act, if by a fortunate chance he has lost the. re- 
collection of it. 
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To lesume : no dotibt poBonality has for its diatinguishing 
fligii, the wiOy and the operatums of consciouBness and memo- 
ry ; and that if we never had either consdousness <Hr memcwy 
of any operation and of any voluntary act, we should never 
have the idea of our personal identity. But this idea once 
introduced by [occasion of] consciousness and memory into 
the intelligence, subeasts there independently of the memory 
of the acts which occasioned it No doubt that which attests 
and measures personality and the moral accountability of our 
actions, is the consciousness of the free-will which produced 
them ; but when these actions are once performed by us with 
consciousness and free-will, though the recollecticm of them 
may have &ded or vanished quite away, yetthereqponsibiUty 
of them, as weU as our personality, remains complete. It is 
not, then, consciousness and memory which constitute our per* 
sonal identity. Still more, not cmly do they not c(Mistitute it, 
but personal identity is not even an object of ccmsciousness 
and of memory. None of us has a consciousness of his own 
nature ; otherwise, the depths of existence would be easy to 
sound, and the mysteries of the soul would be perfectly known. 
We should perceive the soul as we perceive any phenomena 
of the consciousness, which we apprehend directly, sensation, 
volition, thinking. But such is not the fact The personal 
existence, the self which we are, does not M under the eyes 
of consciousness and memory ; and nothing does, but the ope? 
rations by which this self is manifested. These operations 
are the {Hxjper objects of consciousness and memory ; personal 
identity is a conviction of the reason. But none of. these dis- 
tinctions could find a place in the theory of Locke. The 
pretension of this theory is to deduce all ideas from sensation 
and reflection. Now the idea of personal identity could not 
be made to come from sensation ; it was necessary, therefore, 
to make it come from reflection, that is, to make it an object 
of memory and of consciousness, that is, again, to destroy the 
idea of personal existence, by confounding it with the [^le- 
nomena which reveal it, and which, too, without it, would be 
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It only remains now to examine the theory of substance. 
And in the first place, do not be disturbed by the idea of sub- 
stance, any more than by that of the infinite. Infinity is an 
attribute of time and space ; so the idea and the word sub- 
stance is a generalization from the fact which I have just been 
discussing. Consciousness, with memory, attests to you an 
operation, or many successive operations, and at the same 
time reason suggests the belief of your own personal existence. 
Now your personal existence, the self which you are, and 
which reason reveals to you, — ^what is it, relatively to the 
operations which consciousness and memory attest to you? 
It is the sfibject of these operations, of which the operations 
themselves are the characteristics, the signs, the attributes. 
These (^rations are perpetually changing and renewing^ 
they are accidents. On the contrary, your personal existence^ 
subsists always the same ; amidst the perpetual diversity of 
your acts, you are to-day the same that you were yesterday, 
and that you will be to-morrow. Personal identity is the 
unity of your being, your selfy opposed to the plurality of con- 
sciousness and memory. Now being, one and identical, op- 
posed to variable accidents, to transitory phenomena, is sub- 
stance. 

Here you have personal substance. And it is the same in 
relation to external substance, which I do not yet care to caU 
material substance. The touch gives you the idea of resist- 
ance, of solid, the other senses give you the idea of other 
qualities, primary or secondary. But what ! Is there nothing 
but these qualities? While the senses give you solidity, 
color, figure, softness, hardness, &c., do you believe that these 
qualities are merely in the air, or do you not believe that they 
are the qualities of something really existing, and which, be- 
cause it really is, is solid, hard, soft, of a certain color, figure, 
&c, 1 You would not have had the idea of this something, if 
the senses had not first given you the idea of these qualities ; 
but you cannot have the idea of these qualities without the 
idea of this something existent. This is the universal belief 
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which imfdies the distinction between qoalities and the subject 
of qualities, between accidents and substance. 

Attributes, accidents, phenomena ; — ^being, substance, sub- 
ject, — these are the generalizations drawn from the two in- 
contestible &cts of my belief in my own personal existence, 
and my belief in. the existence of an external woM. 

Now every thing which has been said of body and space, 
of succession and time, of the finite and the infinite, of con- 
sciousness and personal identity, all this may be said of attri- 
bute and subject, of qualities and substance, of phenomena 
and being. When we inquire concerning the origin of the 
idea of phenomena, of quality, of attribute, if the question be 
concerning an attribute of an external substance, the idea is 
given by the senses ; if concerning an attribute of the mind, 
the idea is given by consciousness. But as to the substance 
itself, whether material or spiritual, it is not given either by 
sense or consciousness ; it is a revelation of the reason in the 
exercise of sense and consciousness ; just as space and time, 
infinity and personal identity, are revealed to us by the reason 
in the exercise of the sensibility, the consciousness and the 
memory. In fine, as body, succession, the finite, variety, 
logically involve the supposition of space, time, iilfinity and 
unity ; so in the order of reason and nature (the logical order) 
it is evident, that attribute and accident involve the supposition 
of subject and substance. But it is not less evident that in 
the order of the acquisition of our ideas, (the chronological 
order,) the idea of attribute and accident is the necessary con- 
dition of arriving at that of substance and subject ; just as in 
this same order, the idea of body, of succession, of number, 
of variety, is the condition of the idea of space, of tune, of 
infinity, of identity. — It remains to see what place the idea of 
substance occupies in the system of Locke. 

" I confess, says he, B. I. eh. IV. § 18, there is one idea 
which would be of general use for mankind to have, as it is 
of general talk, as if they had it : and that is the idea of sub- 
stance, which we neither have nor can have by sensation or 
reflection.'^ Locke, then, systematically denies the idea of sub- 
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stance. Unquestionably many passages might be cited, in 
which he implicitly admits it ; but openly he repels it, in one 
place as << of little use in philosophy," B. IL ch. XIII. § 19 ;— 
in another, as obscure : '^ we have no clear idea of substance 
in generalf^^ B. 11. ch. XXIII. § 4. Biit take away fimn 
substance this characteristic of abstraction and generality ; 
restore it to reality ; and then substance is self, or is body. 
What then ! can we say that the idea is of little use in philo- 
Boiphy ; that is, does the belief of my personal identity, and 
the belief of an external w<»:ld, play but an insignificant part 
in my understanding and in human life ? Unquestionably to 
the senses, as well as to consciousness, all substance is ob- 
scure ; for no substance, material or spiritual, is in itself a 
proper object of sense or of consciousness. But to reason, we 
say again as before, it is not obscure. The idea of substance 
is the proper object of reason, which has its own objects, and 
reveals them to us with as much evidence as consciousness 
and the senses attest their objects. 

Locke, however, every where repels the idea of substance, 
and when he officially explains it, he resolves it into a collec- 
tion of simple ideas of sensation, or of reflection. B. II. ch. 

XXni. } 3, 4, 6 : " no other idea of substances than 

what is framed by a collection of simple ideas." It is by 

such combinations of simple ideas, and nothing else, that we 
represent particular sorts of substances to ourselves." § 37. 
'^ Recapitultztion, All our ideas of the several sorts of sub- 
stances, are nothing but collections of simple ideas, with a 
supposition of something to which they belong, and in which 
they subsist ; though of this supposed something we have no 
clear distinct idea at all." And he declares that we know 
nothing of matter but the aggregate of its qualities, and 
nothing of mind but the aggregate of its operations. Nothing 
can be more true than this in a certain respect. It is indubi- 
table that we know nothing of mind but what its operations 
teach us concerning it, and nothing of matter but what itis 
qualities teach us of it ; just as we have already granted that 
we know nothing of time save that which succession teaches 
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us of it, nor of space, save that which body teaches, nor of the 
infinke, save that which the finite teaches, norof sdtf, sarethai 
whidb coDscioiisaess teaches. Body is the sok measwaeC 
spacev snccesBion of time, the finke of the infinite, the opera* 
tioas of consciousness of our identity ; and just bOj attrihrtesr 
and qualities are the sole measures and the oniy dgnaof swb" 
stances, whether material or spiritual. Kit because we do sal 
know anything of a thing excq^ what another thini; teadb* 
es us concerning it, it does not foUowthat the fixrmer thing «a 
the latter. Becauseitis only by the aggr^ate of ila qualities 
tibat substance manifests itself, it does not fa&cw that substance 
is nothing but an aggregate of those qualities. It b evideat 
tKat the aggregate of qualitKs into which Locke resolves sub- 
^nce, is altogether impossible without the supporitinaof aob- 
stance. Royer-Cdlard has perfecdy exposed the Tariouer as- ^ 
pectsof this impossibility.* I shall bring fcrwazd but a singie 
one. Among all conditions which are requisite to the pesBif- 
bility or this aggregate, look at one which is clearly uaqtte»- 
tionable: it is that there shoidd be some perscmv some nuad, to 
make this collection, this combination. NumfoQ:6 placed xsaier 
each other do not make addition ; arithmetic does not itself 
perform the whole, it demands an arithmetician. Now Locke, 
by denying substance, has destroyed the arithmetician neces- 
sary in order to make this addition. The human mind no 
longer exists as em integrating unity, capable of finding the 
sum of the different quantities of which the collection is to be 
composed. But pass over this radical difficulty, and suppose 
that a collection is possible without some person, some mind, 
to make it. Suppose it made and made of itself. What will- 
it be ?(^All that a mere collection can bef a class, a genus, 
aiTabstraction, that is to say, a word. See, then, to what you 
ultimately arrive. Without speaking of God, who is, however, 
the substance of substances, the being of beings ; behold 
mind, behold matter reduced to words. The scholastic philo- 
sophy had converted many collections into substances, many 

^ See Appendix, Note M. 
8 
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general words into entities ; but by a contrary extravagance, 
Locke has converted substance into coQection, and made all 
things to \)e words. This I mean is the necessary conse- 
quence of his system. "'Admitting none but ideas explicable 
by sensation or reflection, and being unable to explain the 
idea of substance either by the one or the other^ he was ne* 
cessarily led to deny it, to resolve it into a combinaticm of the 
simple ideas of qualities^ which are easily attained by sensa- 
tion or reflection, and which his system admits and explains. 
Hence the systematic identification of substance and qualities, 
of being and phenomena, that is to say, the destruction of 
being, and consequently of beings. Nothing exists in itself, 
neither God, nor the world, neither you, nor myself. Every 
thing resolves itself into phenomena, into abstractions, into 
words ; and singular enough, it is the very fear of abstractions, 
and of verbal entities, the ill-understood taste for reality, that 
carries Locke into an absolute nominalism which ends in ab- 
solute nihilism. 

I shall pursue the examination of the second book of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and shall take up the 
idea of cause, and the idea of good and evil. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The first fiiult of Locke ia respect to the ideas of space, 
of time, of the infinite, of personal identity, and of substance, 
is a fiiult of method. Instead of investigating and ascertain- 
ing, at the outset, by impartial observation, the characteristics 
which these ideas actually display in the human understand- 
ing, Lfocke begins with the exceedingly obscure and difiicult 
question concerning the origin of those ideas. Then he re- 
solves this question in respect to those ideas, by his general 
system concerning the origin of ideas, which consists in ad- 
mitting no idea that is not formed by sensation, or by reflec- 
tion. Now the ideajs of space, of time, of the infinite, of per- 
sonal identity, and of substance, with the characteristics by 
which they are undeniably marked, are inexplicable by sen- 
sation and reflection, and by cbnsequence, incompatible with 
the system of Locke. There remained, then, but one re^ 
source : to mutilate those ideas with their attributes, so as to 
reduce them to the measure of other ideas which really do 
come fi-om sensation or reflection ; for example, the ideas of 
body, of succession, of number, of the direct phenomena of 
consciousness and memory, of the attributes of outward ob- 
jects and of our own attributes. 

But we beUeve we have shown that these latter ideas, while 
they are indeed the condition, [the necessary occasion,] of the 
acquisition of the former ideas, are nevertheless not the same 
as the former ; — ^they are the chronol(^cal antecedent, but not 
the logical reason of them, they precede, but do not engender 
nor explain them. Thus &cts distorted and confused, save 
the system of Lode ; re-established and distinguished with 
clearness, they overthrow it. 

These observations are equally and specially applicable to 
the theory of one of the most important ideas in thehuman 
8* 
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understanding, the idea which figures most in human life, and 
in the books of philosophers ; I mean the idea of Cause. It 
would have been wise in Locke to have begun by recognizing 
and describing this idea exactly as it is, and as it is manifest- 
ed by our actions and speech. But far from this, Locke begins 
by investigating the origin of the idea of cause, and without 
hesitation refers it to sensation ; this will be seen by the fol- 
lowing passage : 

R n. ch. XXVI. § l.—Of cause and effect. Whence 
their ideas got ^' In the notice that our senses take of the 
constant vicissitude of things, we cannot but observe, that 
several particular, both quaUties and substances, begin to ex-. 
iBt; and that they receive this theii existence from the due 
application and operation of some other being. From this 
obsaration we get our ideas of cause and effect. That which 
produces any simple or complex ideas, we denote by the gene- 
ral name, cause; and that which is produced, effect. Thus 
finding that in that substance which we call wax, fluidity, 
which is' a simple idea that was not in it before, is constantly, 
produced by the application of a certain degree of heat ; we 
call the simple idea of heat, in relation to fluidity in wax, the 
cause of it, and fluidity, the eflect. So also, finding that the 
substance wood, which is a certain collection of simple ideas 
so called, by the appUcation of fire is turned itito another sub- 
stance called ashes, that is, another complex idea, consisting 
of a collection of simple ideas quite different from that com- 
plex idea which we call wood ; we consider fire, in relation to 
ashes, as the cause, and ashes as effect." § 2 : '< Having 
thus, from what our senses are able to discover in the opera- 
tions of bodies on one another, got the notion of cause and 



This is positive. The idea of cause has its origin in sensa- 
tion. Such clearly is the theory of Locke ; it remains to ex- 
amine it And first of all, since the question is whether sen- 
sation gives us the idea of cause, we must guard against 
taking for granted the thing in question. We must abstract 
the sensation from every foreign element and interrogate that 
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alone, in order to discern what it can give relative to the idea 
of cause. 

I su{q[X)se myself then Umited exclusively to sensation. 
This done, I take the example of Iiocke, that of a piece of 
wax which melts and passes into a liquid state by ccmtact 
with fire. Now what is there in this for the senses, to which 
alone I am confined ? There is first two phenomena, the 
wax and the fire, in contact with each other. Of this the 
senses inform me ; they inform, moreover, of a modification in 
the wax which was not there before. A moment before, they 
showed me the wax in one state ; now they show me it in a 
different state ; and this different state they show me at the 
same time that they show, or immediately after they have 
shown me the presence of another phenomenon, namely, the 
fire : or in other words, the senses show me the succession of 
one phenomenon to another. Do the senses show me any 
thing more? I do not see that they do, and Iiocke does not 
pr^end that they do ; for according to him, the senses give 
us the idea of cause in the observation of the constant vicissi- 
tude of things. Now the vicissitude of things is clearly the 
succession of phenomena to each other. Let this succession 
re-appear sometimes, or frequently, or even constantly ; you 
will have a constant succession ; but whether constant and 
perpetual, or limited to a very few cases, the nature of the suc- 
cession is clearly not altered by the number. Succession is 
never any thing but succession. Thus the constant vicissi- 
tude of things at the bottom resolves itself into their vicissi- 
tude, which is nothing but their succession. I agree with 
Locke that the senses give me this succession, and Locke 
does not pretend that they give me any thing more. The 
only question between us then, is to ascertain whether the 
succession, rare or constant, of two phenomena, explains, ex- 
hausts the idea of cause. If it does, then the senses give us 
the idea of cause ; otherwise not. This is the true and the 
only question. 

I ask, then, whether if a phenomenon succeeds another, and 
succeeds it constantly, the latter is the cause ? Is it all the 
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idea you form of cause ? When you say, when you think, 
that the fire is the cause of the fluidity of the wax, I put it to 
you, whether you merely understand that the phenomenon of 
fluidity succeeds the phenomenon of the contact of fire ? I 
put it to you whether you do not believe^ whether the whole 
human racedo not believe, that there is in the fire an incom- 
prehensible something, an unknown something, which it is 
not our object here to determine, but to which you refer the 
production of the phenomenon of fluidity in the wax. I put 
it to you, whether the conception of a phenomenon appearing 
after another phenomenon, is not one thing, and the conception 
of a certain property in a phenomenon which produces the 
modification testified by the senses in the' phenomenon that 
follows, another thing. 

I will take an example often employed and which expresses 
perfectly well the difference between succession, and the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. I will suppose that I wish at this 
moment to hear a melody, a succession of musical sounds, and 
scarcely is my Volition complete, when that succession of 
sounds is heard firom a neighbouring apartment and strikes 
my ear. There is nothing in this but a relation of succession. 
But suppose that I will to produce those sounds, and that I do 
produce them myself ; do I in this case predicate nothing, be- 
tween my volition and the sounds, but the relation of succes- 
sion, which I predicated in the former case between my voli- 
tion and the accidental sounds? Do I not in this case, be- 
sides the evident relation of succession, put another relation 
still, and one altogether different ? Is it not evident that in 
the last case, I believe not bnly that the first phenomenon, the 
will, preceded the second, the sounds ; but moreover, that the 
first ^enomenon produced the second, — in short, that my will 
is the cause, and the sounds the effect ? This is undeniable; 
it is undeniable, that in certain cases, we perceive between 
two phenomena only the relation of succession, and that in 
certain other cases, we predicate of them the relation of cause 
to the efiect ; and that these two relations are not identical. 
The conviction of ^very one, and the universal belief of the 
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human race, leave no doubt on this subject. Our acts are 
not oDly phenomena which appear in a sequence to the ope- 
ratbn of volition ; they are judged by us, and recognized by 
others, as the direct effects of our volitions. From hence, 
moral imputation, and judicial imputation, and three quarters 
ctf human life and conduct. If there is nothing but a rela- 
tion of succession, between the action of the murderer and 
the death of his victim, then the universal belief and the 
whde structure of civil society, is nothing. For dvil life is 
founded upon the h)rpothesis, universally admitted, that man 
is a cause ; as the science of nature is also founded upon the 
hypothesis that external bodies are causes, that is, have proper- 
ties which can and do produce effects. From the feet, then, 
that the senses give us the successbn of phenomena, their suc- 
cession more or less constant, it does not foUow that they ex- 
{dain that connection of phenomena, fax more intimate and 
profound^ which we call the relation of cause and effect ; and 
consequently they do not explain the origin of the idea of 
cause. As to the rest, I refer you to Hume, who has perfectly 
distinguished vicissitude, that is succession, from causation, 
and Gompletdiy demonstrated that the latter cannot come from 
sensation.* Enough has been shown to ruin the theory of 
Locke concerning the origin of the idea of cause from sensa* 
tion. 

But this is not all. Not only is there in the human mind 
the idea of cause ; not only do we believe ourselves to be the 
causes of our own acts, and that certain bodies are often the 
caiffie of the movement of other bodies; but we judge in a 
general manner that no phenomenon can begin to exist, 
whether in space or in time, without haviifj^ a cause. There 
is here something more than an idea, there is a principle ; and 
the principle is as incontrovertible as the idea. Imagine a 
movement, any change whatever, and the moment you con- 
ceive of this change, this movement, you cannot help suppo- 
sing that it was made in virtue of some cause. It is not our 

* See Appendix, Note N. 
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object to inquire what this cauee is, what its nature, or how it 
produced suchti change ; the only question is whether the 
human mind can conceive of a change, a movement, without 
conceiving that it is produced by virtue of a cause. Here is 
the foundation of human curiosity, which seeks for a cause Icht 
every phenomenon, and of the judicial action of society, which 
intervenes as soon as any phenomenon appears in which so- 
ciety is concerned. An assassination, a murder, a theft, any 
phenomenon which faUs within the scope of the Law, being 
given, an author of it is instantly presumed, a thief, a mur- 
derer, or an assassin, is [»resumed, and inquisition is made ; 
nothing of which would be done, if it was not a decided im- 
possibiUty for the human mind not to conceive of a cause 
wherever there is a phenomenon which begins to exist. Ob- 
serve, I do not say there is no effect without a cause, for evi- 
dently this is a frivolous proposition, of which one term in- 
volves the other, and expresses the same idea in a different 
manner. The word effect being relative to the word cause, 
to say that the effect supposes the cause is to say nothing but 
that the effect is an effect. But we do not make an identical 
or frivolous proposition, when we say that every phenomenon 
which begins to exist necessarily has a cause. The two terms 
of this proposition : commencing phenomenon, and cause, do 
not reciprocally contain each other, they are not identical ; 
and yet the human mind decides and puts a necessary con- 
nection between them. This is what we call thefvindpleof 
causality. 

This principle is real, certain, undeniable. What now are 
its attributes? First, then, it is universal Is there a human 
being, a savage, a*child, an idiot even, provided he is not en- 
tirely one, who, in the case of a phenomenon beginning to ex- 
ist, does not instantly suppose a cause of it t True, indeed, 
if no phenomenon is given, if we have not the idea of some 
change, we do not suppose, we cannot suppose a cause; for 
where neither term is known, what relation can be ap{Hre- 
hended? But it is a &ct that in this case a single term being 
given, the supposition of the other, and of their relation is in- 
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volved, and that uoiversally. There is not a single case in 
which we do not thus judge. 

Still more : not only do we thus decide in all cases, natural- 
ly and in the instinctive exercise of our imderstanding ; but to 
decide otherwise is impossible ; a phenomenon being given, 
endeavor to suppose there is no cause of it You cannoC 
The principle, then, is not only universal ; it is also necessary. 
From whence I conclude it is not derived from the senses. 
For even if it should be granted that the senses might give 
the universal, it is evident that they cannot give the necessary. 
For the senses give that which appears, or even that which is, 
such as it is or appears, phenomena with their incidental 
charad^ristics ; but it is repugnant to suppose that they can 
give that which ought to be, the reason of a^ phenomenon, 
still less its necessary reason. 

It is so £eir from being true, that the senses and the external 
world give us the principle of causality, that were it not for 
the intervention of this principle, the external world from 
which Locke derives it, would have for us no existence. In 
fitct, suppose that a phenomenon, could begin to appear in time 
or in space without your being necessarily led to mippose a 
cause. When a phenomenon of sensation appeared under 
the eye of consciousness, not conceiving or supposing a cau8& 
for this phenomenon, you. would not seek for any thing to 
which to refer it ; you would rest in the phenomenon itself, 
that is, in a simple phenomenon of consciousness, that is, 
again, in a modification of yourselves; you would not go out 
of yourselves. You would never attain the external world. 
For what is it that is necessary in order for you to attain the 
external world and suspect its existence? It is necessary 
that, a sensation being given, you should be forced to ask 
yourselves, what is the cause of this new phenomenon, and 
also that under the two-fold impossibility of referring it to your- 
selves and of not referring it to som^ cause, you are forced to 
refer to a cause other than yourselves, to a foreign cause, to an 
external cause. The idea of an external cause of our sensa- 
tions, is, then, the fundamental idea of a without, of outward 
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objects, of bodies, and of the world. I do not say that the 
world, bodies, external objects, are nothing more than a cause 
of certain sensations in us; but I say that at first they are 
given us as causes of our sensations, under this condition, and 
by this title. Afterwards, or, if you please, -at the same time, 
we add to this property of objects other properties still. But it 
is upon this, that all the others which we subsequently learn, 
are founded. Take away the principle of causahty, the sen- 
sati<»i remains under the eye of consciousness, and reveals to 
us only its relation to the self^ the me^ which experiences it, 
without revealing to us that which produced it, the fiM-tdf^ 
the not-mej external objects, the world. It is commonly said, 
and philosophers even join with the vulgar in saying, that the 
senses discover «the world to us. This is right, if it is meant 
merely to say, that without the senses, without sensation, with- 
out the previous phenomenon, the principle of causality would 
lack the basis [the condition, the occasion] for attaining exter- 
nal causes, so that we should never conceive the world. But 
we aie completely deceived, if we understand that it is the 
senses themselves, directly and by their own force, without the 
intervention of the reason, or any foreign princi{de, which 
make us acquainted with the external world. To know in 
general, to know whatever be the object, is beyond the reach 
of the senses. It is the reason, and the reason alone, whidi 
knows, and which knows the world ; and it does not know 
the world at first but in the character of a cause. It is for us, 
primarily, nothing but the cause of the sensitive phenomena 
which we cannot refer to ourselves ; and we should not search 
for this cause, and consequently should not find it, if our rea- 
son were not provided with the principle of causality, if we 
could suppose that a phenomenon might begin to appear on 
the theatre of consciousness, of time or of space, without having 
a cause. The principle of causality, then, I am not afraid to 
say, is the fEOher of the external world, instead of its being 
possible to deduce it from the wwtd and make it come from 
sensation. When we speak of external objects and of the 
world, without previously admitting the principle of causality, 
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ekher we know not what we affirm, or we are guilty of a pa- 
ralogism. 

The result of this whole discussion is : that if the question 
be about the idea of cause, we cannot find it in the succession 
of outward and sensible phenomena ; that succession is the 
condition, [the necessary occasion] of the conception of causey 
its chrondogical antecedent, but not its princijde and its logi- 
cal reason : If the question be, not merely about the idea of 
cause, but concerning the principle of causality, this pdaciple 
still more escapes from every attempt to explain it by success 
sion and sensation. — ^In the first case, in regard to the idea of 
cause, Locke confounds the antecedent of an idea with the 
idea itself; and in the second cose, in regard to the principle 
of causality, he derives fi^om the phenomena of the outward 
world precisely the principle without which there would be for 
us no outward, no world. He takes for granted the very 
thing in question. He no longer confounds the antecedent 
with the consequent, but the consequent with the antecedent, 
the consequence with its principle. For the principle of cau- 
sality is the necessary foundation of even the slightest know- 
ledge of the outward world, of the feeblest suspicion of its ex- 
istence. To explain the principle of causality by the specta- 
cle of the world, which can be given only by the principle of 
causality, is, as we have said, to explain the principle by the 
consequence. Now the idea of cause and the principle of 
eausaiity, are undeniable facts in the human mind ; conse- 
quently the system of Locke, which obliges him to receive, in 
their stead, merely the idea of succession, of constant succes- 
^on, does not account for facts, nor explain the human mind. 

But is there nothing more in Locke on the great question 
of cause ? Has Locke never assigned to the idea of cause 
another origin than sensation ? Tou are not to expect from 
our philosopher perfect self-consistency? I have already told 
you, and I shall have frequent occasion to repeat it, nothing is 
less consistent than Locke. Contradictions occur not only 
from book to 1x)ok, in his Essay ; but from chapter to chap- 
ter, and almost from paragraph to paragraph. I have already 
9 
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cited the positive passage, B. IL ch. XXYL in which Locke 
derives the idea of cause from sensation. Well now, let us 
turn over a few pages, and we shall find him forgetting both 
his fundamental assertion, and the particular examples, all 
physical, produced to justify it ; and concluding, to the great 
astonishment of the attentive reader, that the idea of cause 
no longer comes from sensation solely, but from sensation, cr^ 

fnym reflection, ch. XXVI. § 2, " In which and all 

.other cases, we may observe that the notion of cause ^nd 
effect has its rise from sensation or reflection ; and that this 
relation, how comprehensive soever, terminates at last in 
them." This or is now nothing less than a new theory. 
.Hitherto Locke had not' said ^ word about reflection. It is an 
evident contradiction with the passage I have before cited. 
But is this contradiction thrown in here at hazard, and after* 
ward abandoned and lost ? In regard to the twenty-sixth 
chapter, the answer is, yes ; in regard to the entire work, no. 
Read another chapter of this same second Book, chapter 
XXI., On Power. At the bottom, a chapter on power is a 
chapter on cause. For what is power, but the power to pro- 
duce something, that is, a cause ?* To treat of power, then, 
is to treat of cause. Now what is the origin of the idea of 
power, according to Locke, in the chapter expressly devoted 
to this inquiry ? It is, as in chapter twenty-sixth, at once sen- 
sation and reflection. 

B. II. ch. XXI. Of Power. § 1. This idea how got. 
" The mind being every day informed, by the senses, of the 
alteration of those simple ideas it observes in things without, 
and taking notice how one comes to an end, and ceases to be, 
and another begins to exist which was not before ; reflecting 
also on what passes within itself, and observing a constant 
change of its ideas, sometimes by the impression of outward 
objects on the senses, and sometimes by the determination of 
its own choice ; and concluding, from what it has so constant- 

• The famoui Eaiay of Hume on cauM ii entitled, Of the Idea of 
Ffnoer, 
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ly observed to have been, that the like changes wiU for the 
fhture be made in the same things by Uke agents, and by like 
ways ; considers in one thing the possibility of having any of 
its simple ideas changed, and in another the possibility of ma- 
king that change ; and so comes by that idea which we call 
power," 

Of these two origins, I have demonstrated that the first, 
namely sensation, is insufficient to account for the idea of 
cause, that is to say, of power. It remains, then, to examine 
the second origin. But this second origin, does it precede, or 
follow the first ? We derive, according to Locke, the idea of 
cause, both from sensation, and from reflection. But firom 
which of these do we derive it first ? . It is one of the eminent 
merits of Locke, as I have before noted, that he has shown 
in the question concerning time, that the first succession which 
reveals to us the idea of time, is not the succession of external 
events, but the succession of our own thoughts. Here Locke 
equally says that it is from the internal and not fi-om the ex*, 
ternal, in reflection and not in sensation, that the idea of power 
is first given. It is a manifest contradiction, I grant, with his 
official chapter on cause ; but it is to the honor of Locke to 
have seen and established, even in contradiction to himself, 
that it is in reflection, in the consciousness of our own opera- 
tions, the first and clear idea of cause is given. I wish to 
dte this passage entire ; for it evinces a true talent for ob- 
servation, and a rare psychological sagacity. 

B. II. ch. XXI. § 4. The clearest idea of active power 

had from spirit. " If we will consider it attentively, 

bodies by our senses, do not aflbrd us so clear and distinct an 
idea of active power, as we have firom reflection on the opera- 
tions of our own minds. For all power relating to action, 
and there being but two sorts of action whereof we have any 
idea, namely, thinking and motion ; let us consider whence 
we have the clearest ideas of the powers which produce these 
actions. 1. Of thinking, body affords us no idea at all, it is 
only from reflection that we have that. 2. Neither have we 
from body any idea of the beginning of motion. A body at 
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rest afibids us no idea of any active power to move ; and 
when it is set in motion itself, that motion is rather a passion, 
than an action in it. For when the ball obeys the stroke of a 
billiard stick, it is not any action of the ball, but bare passion ; 
also when by impulse it sets another ball in motion that lay in 
its way, it only communicates the motion it had received from 
another, and loses in itself so much as the other received ; 
which gives us but a very obscure idea of an active power 
moving in foody, whilst we observe it only to transfer, but not 
to produce any motion. For it is but a very obscure idea of 
power which reaches not the production of the action, but the 
continuation of the passion. For so is moticm, in a body im- 
pelled by another : the continuation of the alteration made in 
it from rest to motion, being little more an action, than the 
continuation of the alteration of its figure by the same blow, 
Tb an action. The idea of the beginning of motion, we have 
only from reflection on what passes in ourselves, where we 
find by experience, that barely by willing it, barely by a 
thought of the mind, we can move the parts of our bodies, 
which were before at rest. So that it seems to me, we have 
from the observation of the operation of bodies by our senseF, 
but a very knperfect, obscure idea of active power, since they 
afibrd us not any idea of power in themselves to begin any ac- 
tion, either motion or thought." 

Locke seems to have felt indeed that he contradicted him* 
self ; so he adds : ^ But if, from the impulse, bodies are observ- 
ed to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear 
idea of power, it serves as wdl to my purpose, sensation being 
one of those ways whereby the mind comes by its ideas : only 
I thought it worth while to consider here, by the way, wheth- 
er the mind doth not receive its idea of active power clearer 
from reflection on its own operations, than it doth from any 
external sensation." 

Now this power of action, of which we have from reflec- 
tion that distinct idea which sensation alone could not give us, 
what is it ? It is that of the will. 
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' B. II. ch. XXI. } 6. '< This at least, I think evident, that 
we find in ourselves a povirer to begin or forbear, continue or 
end several actions of oiu* minds, and motions of our bodies, 
barely by a thought or preference of the mind ordering, or i^ it 
were, commanding the doing or not doing such or such a par- 
ticular action. This power which the mind has thus to order 
the consideration of any idea, or the forbearing to consider it ; 
or to prefer the motion of any part of the body to its rest, and 
vice versa in any particular instance, is that which we call 
the tvUL The actual exercise of that power, by directing any 
particular action, or its forbearance, is that which we call wil- 
ling, or volition. The forbearance of that action, consequent 
to such order or comtmand of the mind, is called voluntary ; 
and whatsoever action is performed without such a thought of 
the mind, b called involuntary,^^ 

We have here, then, the will considered as an active power, 
as a {HToductive energy, and consequently as a cause. This 
is the germe of the beautiful theory of M. de Biran, concern- 
ing the origin of the idea of cause. According to de Biran, 
as according to Locke, the idea of cause is not given us in the 
observation of external phenomena, which, regarded solely by 
the senses, do not manifest to us any causative energy, and 
appear only as successive ; but it is given from within, in re- 
flection, in the consciousness of our operations, and of the 
power which produces them, namely, the will. I make' an 
effort to move my arm ; and I move it. When we analyze 
attentively this phenomenon of effort, which M. de Biran con- 
siders as the type of the phenomena of the vnll, we have the 
Ibllovfring elements : I. the consciousness of a voluntary act ; 
2. the consciousness of a motion produced ; 3. a relation, a 
reference of the motion to the voluntary act. And what is 
this relation ? Evidently it is not a simple relation of succes- 
sion. Repeat in yourselves the phencxnena of effort, and yoi^ 
will find that you aU with perfect conviction attribute the pro^ 
duction of the motion of which you are conscious, to a previ- 
ous voluntary operation of which you are also conscious. F<Nr 
you^ the willis not merely a pure act, without efSciency; it is 
ft* 
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a productive energy, in such sort, that in it is given the idea of 
a cause. 

Still more. This motion, of which you are consciousi 
which you all refer as an effect, to the previous operation of 
the will, as the producing operation, the cause, — do you, I ask, 
refer this motion to any other will than your own ? Do you, 
or could you, consider this will as the will of another, as the 
will of your neighbour, of Alexander, or Ccesar, or of any 
superior or foreign power ? Or, for you, is it not your own ? 
Do you not always impute every voluntary act to yourselves 7 
h it not, in a word, from the consciousness of your will, as 
your own, that you derive the idea of your personality, the 
idea of yourselves. The distinguishing merit of M. de ffiran 
is in having established that the will is the constituent char- 
acteristic of personality. He has gone ferther, — ^too far per* 
haps. As Locke confounded consciousness and memory with 
personality and identity of self, M. de Biran has gone even so 
&r as to confound the will with personality itself. It is cer- 
tainly the eminent characteristic of it ; and from hence it 
follows, that the idea of cause, which unquestionably is given 
in the consciousness of the producing will, is given by it in 
the consciousness of our own personality, and that we our- 
selves are the first cause of which we have any knowledge. 

In short, this cause, which is ourselves, is implied in every 
&ct of consciousness. The necessary condition of every 
phenomen<Mi perceived by the consciousness, is that we pay 
attention to it. If we do not bestow our attention, the phe- 
nomenon may perhaps still exist, but the consciousness not 
connecting itself with it, and not taking knowledge of it, it is 
for us a non-existence. Attention then is the condition of 
every apperception of consciousness. Now attention, as I 
have more than once shown, is the will. The condition, then, 
of every phenomenon of consciousness, and of course of the 
first phenomenon, as of all others, is the will ; and as the 
will is a causative power, it follows that in the first fact of con- 
sciousness, and in order that this fact may take place, there 
must necessarily be the apperception of our peisonal causality 
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in the will; from whence it Mlows again that the idea of cause 
18 the primary idea, that the apperception of ouradves is the 
first of all apperceptions, and the condition of all theotheiB. 

Such is the theory which M. de Bimn has raised upon that 
of Locke.* I adopt it I believe that it perfectly accounts 
for the origin of the idea of cause. But it remains to inquire 
whether the idea of cause springing from this origin and from 
the sentiment of voluntary and personal activity, suffices to 
explain the idea which all men have of external causes, and 
to explain the principle of causality. For Locke, who treats 
of the idea of cause, but never of the principle of causahty, 
the problem did not even exist M. de Biran, who scarcely 
proposes it, resdives it by far too rapidly, and arrives at once to 
a> result which sound psychok^ and sound logic cannot ac- 
cept 

According to M. de Biran, after we have derived the idea of 
cause from the sentiment of our own personal activity, in the 
phenomena of effort, of which we are conscious, we transfer 
this idea outwardly, we project it into the external world, by 
virtue of an operation which, with Royer-CoUard, he has call- 
ed natural induction,^ Let us understand. If by this, M . 
de Biran means merely that before knowing external causes 
, of any kind, we first derive the idea of cause from ourselves, I 
grant it But I deny that the knowledge which we have of 
extanal causes is a transferral, a projection, an induction of 
ours. In frict this induction could not take place but under 
conditions which are in manifest contradiction with facts and 
with reason. I request here all your attention. 

According to Locke and to M. de Biran, it is reflection, con- 
sciousness, which gives us the first idea of cause. But what 
idea of cause does it give us ? I answer, and wish it to be 
specially noticed, that it gives us, not the idea of cause in the 
ahstract, in general, but the idea of a self^ a me^ which wills, 
and which, by willing, produces, and thereby is a cause. The 
idea of cause which consciousness gives us, is, then, an idea 

• See Appendix Note 0. t See Appendix, Note P. 
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altogether particular, individual and determinate, since it is to 
us alu^ether personal. Every thing which we know of cause 
by consciousness, is concentrated in personality. It is this per- 
sonality, and in this personality the will, and the will alone, 
which is the power, the cause revealed in consciousness. This 
being laid down, let us next see what are the conditions of in- 
duction. Induction is the supposition that in certain circum- 
stances, a phenomenon, a law, having been given us, the 
same phenomenon, the same law, will take place in analogous 
cases. Induction then implies : 1. the supposition of analo- 
gous cases, that is, of cases more or less different ; 2. the sup- 
position of a phenomenon which is to continue to take place 
the same in both cases. Induction is the process of the mind 
which having hitherto observed a phenomenon only in certain 
cases, transfers this phenomenon ; this phenomenon, observe, 
and not another, that is the same phenomenon, to different 
cases, cases necessarily different, since they are only analogous 
and similar, and cannot be absolutely identical. The charac- 
ter of induction then is precisely in the contrast of the identity 
of the phenomenon or law, and of the diversity of the circum- 
stances from which it is first derived and then transferred. If, 
then, the knowledge of external causes is only an induction 
from our own personal cause, it is in strictness our causality, 
the voluntary and free cause which ourselves constitute, that 
should be transferred by induction into the external world ; 
that is to say, whenever any motion or change begins to appear 
in time or in space, there we must suppose, hot a cause in 
general, for bear in mind that we are not possessed of the gene- 
ral idea of cause, we have only the idea of our own personal 
causality. We can only suppose what we already have, other- 
wise it would no longer be the proper and legitimate process of 
induction. We shall be led to suppose, then, not the abstract 
and general idea of cause, but the particular and determinate 
idea of a particular and determinate cause, to wit, ourselves. 
From whence it follows that it is our own causality we should 
be obliged to suppose wherever a phenomenon begins to ap> 
pear : that is to say, all causes subsequently ccmceived by us. 
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are and can be nothing but our own personality, the sole and 
only cause of all the effects, accidents, or events, which b^in 
to Sippeax. And bear in mind, that the belief in the external 
wodi and in external causes, is universal and necessary. AQ 
men have it ; all men cannot but have it. As soon as any 
I^enomenon begins to appear, all men believe, think, judge, 
that there are external causes present, and they cannot but so 
judge, l^ then, induction explains our whole idea of external 
causes, this induction must be universal and necessary. It 
must be, that is, an umversal and necessary &ct, that we be- 
lieve ourselves to be the cause of all the events, movements and 
changes which take jdlace, or can take {dace. 

Thus in strictness, the induction, the transfix of our own 
casuality without ourselves, is nothing but the substitution of 
human liberty for destiny, and perhaps strictly the creation of 
the wodd by humanity. If we do not carry it this length, we 
misconceive the true nature and extent of induction ; and I 
urge this consequence upon the system of M. de Biran as its 
legitimate and necessary consequence. 

My excdlent friend would undoubtedly resist this conse^ 
quence as forced and exaggerated ; but there is one which he 
would be forced to accept, and which he does almost accept. 
If external causes are nothing but an induction from our own 
caudal power, and if nevertheless we are unwilling to allow 
that they are our very selves, it must at least be conceded that 
they are of the same kind as ourselves ; if they are not our 
own, they are as our own ; personal, conscious, voluntary, in- 
tentional, free, living, and living the same life with us, intel- 
lectual and moral. In fru^t, without pretending that this is 
our whole conception of external causes, M. de Biran main- 
tains that such is the conception which we form of them at 
first And he gives in proof of it that children, and savages, 
who are but grown children, conceive of all external causes 
after the model of their own causal power ; that hence the 
child is angry Jit the stone which hurt him, as if it had the 
intention of hurting him ; and the savage personifies and 
deifies the causes of external phenomena. 
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To this I reply : we are not to forget that the belief in the 
external world and in external causes, is universal and neces- 
sary ; and that the fact which explains it ought itself to be 
universal and necessary. Hence it follows, that if our belief 
in the outward world and in external causes resolves itself into 
the assimilation of these causes to ourselves, this assimilation 
ought likewise to be universal and necessary. Now at this 
point I have recourse to psychology ; I recur to it to determine 
whether all intellectual and moral beings conceive of external 
causes as animated and conscious. I look to psychology, 
and require it to prove that this opinion of children and of 
savages, is not only a frequent fact, but an universal fact ; 
that there is not a child nor a savage, who does not at first 
form this conception. And it must prove also that this is not 
only universal, but necessary. Now the character of a neces- 
sary fact is, that it continues without ceasing ; the necessity of 
an idea, of a law, implies the supremacy of that idea, that 
law, throughout the whole extent of duration, as long as the 
human mind subsists. Now, even if I should grant that all 
children and all savages believe at first that external causes 
are living, free, and personal, this would not be a necessary 
&ct ; for it is not an opinion which continues, which subsists 
always. We do not now believe it. It is to our credit that 
we do not. That which [by the theory in question] should* 
be a necessary truth, reproduced fi-om age to age without ex- 
ception or alteration, is for us simply an extravagance which 
exists for a short period, and then passes away never to return. 
From the fact that this supposed induction has languished for 
a single day, from this alone, we are forced to conclude that 
it is not an universal and necessary law of the human mind, 
and of course it does not explain the universal and necessary 
beUef in the existence of the world and of external causes. 

We all have, we cannot but have, a perfect conviction that 
the world exists, that there are external causes. These causes 
we believe to be neither personal, nor intentional and volun- 
tary. This is the beUef of the human race. It is the province 
of the philosopher to. explain it, without destroying or impair- 
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ing it. Now if this belief is umversal and necessary, the 
judgment which includes it and which gives it, ought to have 
a principle which is itself universal and necessary ; and this 
principle is nothing else than the principle of causality, a 
principle now>a-days expressed in Logic under this form: 
every phenomenon, every change, which begins to appear, 
has a cause. This principle is universal and necessary, and 
because it is so, it imparts to our belief in the existence of the 
world and of external causes, the character of universality and 
necessity, by which it is marked: Take away this principle, 
and leave the mere consciousness of our personal causality, 
and never should we have the least idea of external causes 
and of the world. In fact, take away the {mnciple of causal- 
ity, and whenever a phenomenon appeared upon the theatre 
of consciousness, of which we were not the cause, there would 
no longer be a ground for our demanding a cause for the phe- 
nomenon. Wq should not seek for a cause. For observe, 
that even in order to the induction we have been speaking of, 
even in order for us to fall into the absurdity of assigning to 
the sensation as its cause, either ourselves, or something like 
ourselves, it is necessary to feel the need of assigning causes 
for every phenomenon ; and in order to make this induction 
universal and necessary, this feeling of need must be univer- 
sal and necessary ; in short, we must have the principle of 
causality. Thus, without the principle of causality, every 
phenomenon is for us without cause, [and without the notion 
of cause,] so that we cannot even attribute it to an extrava- 
gant cause. But on the contrary, assume the principle of 
causality [as potentially existing in the mind], and as soon 
as a phenomenon of sensation begins to appear on the theatre 
of consciousness, at the same instant, the principle of causality 
[actually imfolded and put in exercise by the occasion of the 
phenomenon], marks it with this character : that it cannot 
but have a cause. Now, as consciousness attests that this 
cause is not ourselves, and yet it remains not less certain that 
it must have a cause, it follows that there is a cause other 
than ourselves, and which is neither personal nor voluntary, 
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and yet is a cause, that is to say, a cause simply efficient. 
Now this is precisely the idea which all men form of external 
causes. They consider them as capable of producing the mo- 
tions which they refer to them, but not as intentional and per- 
sonal causes. The universal and necessary principle of causa- 
lity, is the only principle which can give us such causes ; it 
is, then, the true and legitimate process of the human mind 
in the accfuisition of the idea of the world and of external 
causes. 

Having now demonstrated that our belief in external causes 
is not an induction from the consciousness of our own personal 
cause, but a legitimate application of the principle of causality, 
it remains to learn how we pass from the consciousness of our 
own particular causality to the conception of the general prin- 
ciple of causality. 

I admit, I am decidedly of opinion, that the consciousness 
of our own proper causality precedes any conception of the 
principle of causality, and of course precedes any application 
of this principle, any knowledge of external causality. In my 
judgment, the process by which, in the depths of the mind, 
the passage is made from the primary feet of consciousness 
to the ulterior fact of the conception of the principle, is this. 
I wish to move my arm, and I move it. We have seen that 
this fact when analysed, gives three elements : 1. conscious- 
ness of a volition which is my own, which is perscmal ; 2. a 
motion produced ; 3. and finally, a reference of this motion 
to my will, a relation which, as we have seen, is a relation of 
production, of causation ; a relation, too, which I no more call 
in question, than I do either of the two other terms ; which is 
not given me without those two terms, and without which the 
terras are not given ; so that the three terms are given in one 
single and even indivisible fact. Now what is the character erf* 
this &ct? It Is characterized by being particular, individual, 
determinate, and for this very simple reason, that the &ct is 
altogether personal. This [nroducing will is my own, and of 
course it is a will particular and determinate. Again, it is char- 
acteristic of everything particular and determinate, to be sus- 
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cepiible of the degrees of more or less. I myself, a vohmtary 
cause, have at such a moment more or less of energy, whiich 
makes the motion produced by me reflect it more or less, with 
more or less farce. A little while agp, the causative power dis- 
played, had such a degree of force, the motion produced had a 
corresponding degree ; now again, the causative power has less 
energy, and the motion produced is more feeble ; but does this 
last motion pertain less to me than the former 1 Is there be- 
tween the cause, myself, and the effect, motion, any the less 
a relation in the one case than in the other ? Not at all ; the 
two terms may vary, and do v?uy perpetually, but the relatioB 
does not vary. Still farther : not only the individuality, the 
determinateness of the fact, if you will permit the expression^ 
may vary, that is, the two particular terms may not only vary, 
but they may be altogether others, they may even not exist at 
all. It is supposable that I may not exist, that I am not a 
cause ; that I have not produced a motion, The two terms, 
in so far as they are determinate, are susceptible of the attri- 
butes of more or less, and are purely accidental ; but the rela- 
tion between these two terms determinate, variable, and con- ^ 
tingent, is itself neither variable nor contingent. It is the 
universal and necessary part of the fact Now the moment 
the consciousness seizes these two terms, the reason seizes their 
relation, and by an abstraction which needs not the support of 
a great number of similar &cts, it disengages the invariable 
and necessary element of the &ct, from its variable and con- 
tingent elements. Make the attempt to call this relation in 
question. You cannot ; no human intelligence can succeed 
in the attempt. Whence it follows, that this truth is an univo-- 
sal and necessary truth. Reason, then, is subjected to this 
truth. It is under an impossibiUty of not suf^)osing a cause^ 
whenever the senses or the consciousness reveal any motion, 
any phenomenon. Now this impossibility, to which reason is 
subjected, of not supposing a cause for every phenomenon re- 
vealed in sense and consciousness, is what we call the principle 
of causality ; not, indeed, in its actual logical formula, but in 
its internal primitive energy. The impossibility for us of not 
10 
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conceiving a cause, in every case in which we observe the ap- 
pearance of a phenomenon, external or internal, beginning to 
exist, is what we call the principle of causality [subjectively]. 
If it be asked, how the universal and the necessary are found 
in the relative and the contingent, I reply that along with the 
Will and the Senses, there is also the feculty of the Reason, and 
that it is developed simultaneously with the former. 

What has just been said of the principle of causality, may 
be said of all the other principles. It is a feet which should 
not be forgotten, though it very often is, that our judgments 
are aU at first particular and determinate, and that under this 
form of a particular and determinate judgment, alluniversal and 
necessary truths, all universal and necessary principles, make 
their first appearance. Thus the senses attest to me the exist- 
ence of a body, and at the instant I judge that this body is in 
space, not in space in general, not in pure space, but in a certain 
space ; it is a certain body which my senses attest, and it is in 
a certain space that reason locates it. Then when we reflect 
upon the relation between this particular body and this par- 
ticular space, we find that the relation itself is not particular, 
but universal and necessary; and when we attempt to conceive 
of a body without any space whatever, we find that we cannot. 
So also it is in regard to time. When our consciousness or our 
senses give us any succession of events or of thoughts, we in- 
stantly judge that this succession passes in a determinate time. 
Every thing in time and succession, as they are in the primitive 
facts of sensation or of consciousness, is determinate. The ques- 
tion is of such or such a particular succession, an hour, a day, a 
year, &c. But that which is not determinate and special, is the 
relation between this succession and this time. We may vary 
the two terms ; we may vary the succession, and the time which 
embraces the succession ; but the relation of succession to time 
does not vary.* Again, it is in the same way that the prin- 
ciple of substance is given us. When a phenomenon takes 
place on the theatre of my consciousness, it is a particular and 

* See Appendix, Note Q. 
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determinate phenomenon ; and acc(»rdingly I judge, that under 
this particular phenomenon, is a being which is the subjectof 
it; not a being in the abstract and general, but actual and de- 
terminate, to wit, mysel£ All our primitive judgments are 
personal and determinate, and yet under the dqidis of these 
personal and determinate judgments, there are already rela- 
tions, truths, principles, which are not penK»ial and determi* 
nate, although they do determine and individualize themselves 
in the determination and individuality of their terms. Such 
is the first form of the truths of Geometry and Arithm^ic. 
Take, for esiamfde, two objects, and two more objects. Here 
all is determinate ; the quantities to be added are concrete, not 
discrete.* You judge that these two, and these two objects, 
make four objects. Now, what is to be noted in this judgment? 
Here again, as before, every thing is contingent and variable, 
except the relation. You can vary the objects, you can put 
pebbles in the place of these books, (x hats in place of the 
pebbles, and the relation wiU remain unchanged and inva- 
riable. Still feither: why do you judge that these.two de- 
terminate objects added to these two other determinate ob- 
jects make four determinate (Ejects ? Reflect It is in virtue 
of this truth, namely, that two and two make four. Now, 
this truth of relation is altogether independent of the na- 
ture of the two concrete terms, whatever they may be. It is 
an abstract truth, involved and hidden in the concrete, which 
leads you to pronounce concerning the concrete, that two con- 
crete objects added to two concrete objects, make four concrete 
objects. The abstract is given in the concrete, the invariable 
and the necessary in the variable and contingent, the reason in 
sensation and consciousness. The senses attest the existence 
of concrete quantities and of bodies ; conciousness, the int^- 
nal sense, attests the presence of a succession of thoughts and 
of all the phenomena which pertain to personal identity. But 
at the same time, reason intervenes and pronounces that the 
relations of the quantities in question are abstract, universal, 

* See Appendix, Note R. 
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and necessary. Reason pronounces that the relaUon of body 
to M^Mce is necessary ; that the relation between succession 
and time is. a necessary relation ; that the relation between 
the phenomenal plurality formed by the thoughts in conscious- 
ness, and that substance, one and identical, which is at once 
the self^ is a necessary relation. Thus in the birth-place of 
intdHigence, the action of the senses and of consciousness is 
Mended with that of reason. The senses and consciousness 
giye the phenomena external and internal, the variable, the 
contingent ; reason gives us the universal and necessaiy truths 
Uended with the accidental and contingent truths which re- 
sult directly from the apperception of the. internal or external 
phenomena ; and these universal and necessary truths con- 
stitute universal and necessary principles. — ^^Now it is with the 
principle of causality as with other principles. Never would 
the human mind have conceived it in its universaUty and its 
necessity, if first there had not been given us a particular &ct 
of caubalion. This primitive particular fact is that of our own 
proper and personal causality, manifested-^ the consciousness 
in an effort, in a voluntary act. But this does not suffice of 
itself wholly to explain the knowledge of external causes, be- 
cause then we should have to regard external cairaes as only 
an induction from our own causality, that is to say, we should 
have to resolve the faith of the human race into an absurdity, 
iand that a transient absurdity, which experience exposes, and 
which is now-a-days abandoned. This explanation, then, is 
inadmissible. It is necessary, then, to conceive that in the 
ooatingent and particular fact — I will to move my arm, and I 
move it — ^theroi is a relation of the motion as an effect to the 
volition as a cause, which relation, ]nd(Eq[)endent of the nature 
of the two terms, is seized immediately by the reason as an 
^universal and necessary truth. From hence the principle of 
4»iusality ; and then with this principle, and only then, can 
we attain to external causes ; because the principle is broader 
than the limits of consciousness, and with it we can judge 
universally and necessarily that every phenomenon, of what- 
ever kind, has a cause. Thus armed, so to say, let a new 
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phenomenon pr^^ent itself, and we refer it universally and ne* 
cessarily to a cause ; and that cause not being ourselves, our 
consciousness bearing witness, we do not any the less necessari- 
ly and universally judge that a cause exists, we only judge that 
it is other than ourselves, that it is foreign, external ; and 
here, to go one step ferther, is the idea of exteriority, and 
the basis of our conviction of the existence of external causes 
and of the world ; a conviction universal and necessary, be- 
cause the principle of the judgment which gives us it, is it* 
self universal and necessary. 

At the same time that we conceive of external causes, for- 
eign to ourselves, other than ourselves, not intentional, not 
voluntary, but pure causes, such as the rigorous af^hcation of 
the principle of causaUty affords, — it is unquestionably true, 
that the child, the savage, the human race in its infitncy, 
sometimes, ot even frequently, adds to this idea of exteriority 
and of cause purely efiBcient, the idea of a will, of a personali- 
ty analc^ous to our own. But obviously, because this second 
&ct sometimes accompanies the first, it does not follow that 
we are to confound it with the first In cMrder to apprehend 
the first as a universal and necessary feet, this other &ct need 
not be held universal and necessary. This I have demonstra- 
ted. To do SO) results in errors and temporary superstitions 
at the very encounter with the permanent and inviolable truth 
engendered by the principle of causality. But yet the &ct of 
this confusion is real ; the errors which it involves, though 
local and temporary, are undeniable. And the explanation 
of them is very simple. The principle of causality, though 
univeisal and necessary, is given us at first in the contingent 
fajd of the consciousness of our own causaUty. When, then, 
the principle is brought into exercise, and with its own proper 
characteristics, it at the same time retains, so to say, in its first 
applications, the marks of its origin, and the belief in the ex- 
ternal world, may, for a while, be accompanied with some as- 
similation, more or less vague, of external causes to ourselves. 
Add here, as in all cases, that it is the truth which serves as 
the basis of the error ; for this arbitrary and superstitious per- 
10* 
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sonification of external causes takes upon su}q[X)sidon the cx- 
istenoe of external causes, that is to say, an application of the 
principle of causality. Induction, then, misleads the princi[de 
of caiisality : but so fer is induction ftom constituting the prin- 
ciple, that it presupposes the principle. 

Thus it is that sound psychology, determined never to 
abandon the conceptions of the human mind, such as they 
are actually found in the mind, gradually ascends to their 
true origin : while the systematic psychology of Locke, bury- 
ing itself at the outset in the question of the origin of our ideas 
and principles, before having marked with precision the un- 
doubted characters with which they are actually marked; 
and not admitting any other origin than sensation or reflec- 
tion, believes that it has found the origin of the idea of cause 
in sensation, in the simple spectacle of the external world. 
But soon forced to abandon this origin, it has recourse to 
another, namely, the origin in reflection. But this origin, 
which can indeed give us the idea of a voluntary and person- 
al cause, can give us nothing but that idea, and not the prin- 
ciple of causality ; and of course it cannot explain the origin 
of external purely efiicient causes. If, however, we determine 
to rest in this narrow and insufiicient origin, to what conse- 
quences are we driven ? We are obliged to confound two 
things : the necessary and universal result — ^that we conceive 
of causes external to ourselves, with another fact purely acci- 
dental and transitory — ^that it happened to us to conceive of 
these causes as personal ; and thus we are, indeed, enabled 
to explain the knowledge of external causes by a simple in- 
duction from our own proper causality, and of course* to ex- 
plain the principle of causality by reflection or consciousness, 
that is, by one of the two assumed origins of all knowledge. 
But as has been already shown, the conception of external 
causes as personal and endbwe'd with consciousness, is nothing 
but an error found in the infancy of the human reason, and 
not a law of the reason, and by no means affords an expla- 
nation of the legitimate belief, the universal and necessary 
belief of the human race. 
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In concluding I should perhaps ask pardon for. the length 
of this discussion ; but I owed it, imperfect as it still is, both 
to the importance of the subject, and to the memory of the 
great metaphysician whose very sagacity and profoundness 
led him astray in the path of Locke. Gifted with extracv- 
dinary psychok^cal insight, M. de Biran penetrated so ^^^ 
into the intimacy of the hxX of consciousness by ^^^f^^B^i- ^16/?/ 
first idea of cause is given, that he scarcely disengaglanm- ^^ ^^-^ 
self from that &ct and that idea, and neglected too ilmL||)| V F 71 S ?- 
principle of causality ; thus confounding, as Locke \ 
the antecedent of a principle with the principle itself/ 
when he attempted to explain the principle of causality, he' 
explained it by a natural induction which transfers to the 
external world consciousness, the will, and aQ the peculiar at- 
tributes of his model ; confounding in this way a particular, 
transient, and erroneous application of the principle of causali- 
ty, with the principle in itself, the true, universal and neces- 
sary principle, — ^that is to say, in fine, confounding by a 
singular error, not only the antecedent with the consequent, 
but also the consequent with the antecedent. The theory of 
M^ de Biran is the developement of the theory of Locke. It 
reproduces that theory with more extent and profoundness, 
and exhausts at once both its merits and its defects.* 

* See Appendix, Note S. 
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I CHAPTER V. 

It is an undeniable listct, that when we have done right or 
wrong, when we have obeyed the law of justice, or have 
broken it, we judge that we merit either reward or punishment. 
It is moreover a feet that we do indeed receive reward or pun- 
ishment ; 1. in the a(qprobation of conscience or in the bitterness 
of remorse ; 2. in the esteem or blame of our fellow-men, 
who, themselves moral beings, judge also of good and bad as 
we do, and like us judge that right and wrong merit reward 
and punishment, and who do punish and reward according to 
the nature of our actions, sometimes by the moral sentence of 
their esteem or blame, sometimes by physical punishments and 
rewards, which positive laws, the legitimate interpreters of the 
law of nature, hold ready for actions ; 3. and finally, if we. 
raise our thoughts beyond this world, if we conceive of Godj 
as we ought, not only as the author of the physical world, but I 
as the Father of the moral world, as the very substance of good \ 
and of the moral law, we cannot but conceive that God ought \ 
also to hold ready rewards and ptmishments for those who have \ 
fulfilled or broken the law. But suppose that there is neither 
good nor evil, neitHer justice nor injustice in itself; suppose 
there is no law. There can then be no such thing as merit 
or demerit in having broken or obeyed it ; there is no place for 
reward or punishment. There is no ground for peace of con- 
science, nor for the pains of remorse. There is no ground for 
the approbation or the disapprobation of our feflow-men, for 
their esteem or their contempt. There is no ground for the 
punishments inflicted by society in this life, nor in the other, 
for those appointed by the Supreme Legislator. The idea of 
reward and punishment rests, then, upon that of merit or de- 
merit, which rests upon that of Law. Now what course does 
Locke take ? He deduces the idea of right and wrong, of 
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the moral law, and all the rules of duty, from the fear and the 
hope of rewards and punishments, human or divine ; that is 
to say, (without dwelling here upon any other consideration,) 
in the strict language of scientific method, he grounds the prin- 
ciple upon the consequence ; he confounds, not as before the 
antecedent with the consequent, but the consequent with the 
antecedent. And from whence comes this confrisiim ? From 
that same source of all the confiision we have so many times 
signalized, the premature inquiry after causes, before a suffi- 
cient study of effects, the inquiry after the origin of the idea 
of right and wrong, before carefrilly collecting the attributes, 
and all the attributes of this idea. Permit me to dwell a mo* 
ment upon this important to{Hc. 

First, then, the most superficial observation, provided it be 
impartial, easily demonstrates, that in the human mind, in its 
present actual developement, there is the idea of right and of 
wrong, altogether distinct 4ie one from the other. It is a ftu^ 
that in the presence of certain actions, reason qualifies them as 
good or bad, just or unjust. And it is not merely in the select 
circle of the'enlightened, that reason puts forth this judgment. 
There is not a man, ignorant or instructed, civilized or savage, 
provided he be a rational and moral being, who does not ex- 
ercise the same judgment. As the principle of causality errs 
and rectifies itself in its appUcation without ceasing to exist, so 
the distinction between right and wrong may be incorrectly 
applied, may vary in regard to particular objects, and may be- 
come clearer and more correct in time, without ceasing to be 
with all men the same thing at the bottom. It is an universal 
conception of reason, and hence it is found in all languages, 
those products and foithful images of the mind. — Not only is 
this distinction universal, but it is a necessary conception. In 
vain does the reason, after having once received, attempt to 
deny it, or to call in question its truth. It cannot. One can- 
not at will regard the same action as just and unjust These 
two ideas baflle every attempt to commute them, the one for 
the other. Their objects may change, but never their nature. 
— Still forther: reason cannot conceive the distinction be- 
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tween right and wnmg, just and unjust, without instantly 
conceiving that the one ought to be done, and the. other ought 
not to be done. The conception of right and wrong instantly 
gives that of Duty, of Law ; and as the one is universal and 
necessary, the other is equally so. Now a law necessary for 
the reason in respect to action, is, for a rational but free agent, 
a simple obligation, but it is an absolute obligation. Duty 
obliges us, though without forcing us, but at the same time, if 
we can vidate it, we cannot deny it. Accordingly, even when 
the feeUeness of the liberty and the ascendancy of pasaon, 
make the action fitlse to the law, yet reason, independent, 
asserts the violated law as an inviolable law, and imposes it 
still with supreme authority upon the wayward conduct as its 
imprescriptible rule. The sentiment of reason and of moral 
obligation which reason reveals and imposes, is consciousness 
in its highest degree and office, it is moral consciousness, or 
Conscience properly so called. 

Observe distinctly, however, with what it is that obligation 
has to do. It refers to right domg. It bears upon no other 
point, but there it is absolute. It is, then, independent of eve- 
ry foreign consideration ; it has nothing to do with the facili- 
ties or difficulties which its fulfilment may encounter, nor with 
the consequences it may entail, with pleasure or pain, that is, 
with happiness pr misery, that is again, with any motive <^ 
utility whatever. For ple^^e and pain, happiness and mis- J 
ery, are nothing but objects of sensibility ; while moral good, 
and moral obligation, are conceptions of the reason. Utility 
is but an accident, which may or may not be ; Dutyisaprin- 
ciple. 

Now is not right-doing always useful to the agent and to 
• others ? That is another question, to answer which, we no 
l<niger appeal to reason, but to experience. And does experi- 
ence always answer in the affirmative ? Even if it does, and 
if the useful be always inseparable from the good, yet the 
good and the useful are none the less distinct in themselves, 
and it is not on the ground of uti^ty that virtue becomes obli- 
gatory, and that it obtains universal veneration and admira- 
11 
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Moa. It ia admired, and that aloii^ proTes it k not taken^^k^ 
ly as uaef ul. Admiration is a ph^xoBienon wbicb it is iaoopos^ 
sit>le to explain altogeth^ by utiMty . 

If the good were nothing but the useftd, the admiration 
which virtue excites would always be on account of its utili- 
ty. But such is not the &ct. Human nature is wrong per* 
baps in being so jkrmed ; but its admiration is not always the 
exipression of its interest. The most useful yutuous act can 
nev^ be so much so as many natural fdienomena, which eve- 
ry where difiuse and maintain life. There is not an act of 
virtue, how salutary soever it be, which can be compared in 
this respect wkh the beneficent influence of the sun. And 
who ever admires the sun ? Who ever experiences for it the 
sentiment of moral admiration and respect whidi the most 
unproductive act of virtue inspires ? It is because the sun is 
nothing but useful ; while the virtuous act, whether useftil or 
not, is the fulfilment of a law to which the ageipit, whom we 
denomioate virtuous and whom we admire, is voluntarily con- 
^rmed. We may derive advantage from an action without 
admiring it, as we may admire it without deriving adva];ilagew 
The foujQida^ion of admication, then, is not the utility which 
the admired object procuces to others ; still less is it the utffity 
of the action to him vs^ho performs it. The virtuous action 
would otherwise be nothing, but a hipky- calculation ; we might 
oon^atulatethe author, but not the Ipast in the world should 
we be tempted to admire him. Mankind demands of ka he- 
roes some other merit than that of a sagacious merchant ; 
a,nd far frcon the utility of the agent and his personal interest 
being the ground or the measure of admiration, it is a fact that 
other things being equal, the phenomenon of admiration di- 
minishes or increases in. proportion to the sacrifices whidi the 
virtuous action cost But if you wish for manifest proof that 
virtiiie is not founded upon the personal interest of him whe 
^ctices,it, take the example I have given on another ooca- 
sion^* of a generous man whose virtue proves his ruin mstead 
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0f bc«^ sn wivfMthgb to him. And to prevent afl idea of 
csldifadion, suppose a man whosaerifices hid life for the truth) 
who dies upon die scaffold, ymtig a^ fr^ in life, for the 
eaii&^'of justicfe. Bei« theire is no fotnre to be looted at, of 
ooiiiiBe no chance of utteiiot advantage ^, and of course no cal- 
eulotion, no possible self-interest. 

Thffi man, if virttie is nothing but utiKty, is a fool, and 
mankind who admire him are delirious. This ddirium is 
]teverthelessafact,anundeniaUefect. Itdeni<»istrat)e8,ilien^ 
wmaswetaMyy thkt in the human mind in its actual stifte^ (he 
idea of right and wrong, of virtue and vi6e, is one thing, and 
the idea xif uiilty, of pt^asufe and paiii, of ha^ipine&e and mi^^ 
ery, is aiko^er tMug. 

I have now shown the essen^ ahd metaphysical diffn'^M^ 
of tlxee^ ideas.* It remains to show their reiation. It is cer* 
tain that the id^ of virtue in th^ human mind is distinct 
frcm that of happiness ; but I ask, if when you meelt a vvtu- 
CUB man, a moml agent i^rho^ fre6 t)o obey or liot to obey the 
mm<allaw,obeysitattl)L6sacriAee djf h& dearest affeclloniBi,^^ 
I ask if ih^ man, thfg mt^ral ageiifc, be^^ thie adhmatiott 
'tobkh atte)ch?6S to ih% a^et, ddes not i^itt you ^ariih a mMk- 
mefot of g^kd-tnH wfai^h attaches to his pet«on 9 b it nbt 
tru^ dM yoik ak^ dis^piosed, if happinesB W6!r6 in yonr hannfa, Vo 
disfii^ise it to this virtuous m^? Is ft not ti^that h6 Ajppeaxd 
to ytm #oithy tb be happy^ and that in r^pect to 1dm, faAppi- 
n^^ssdocfs not apjpear to you eibl^ly as an AitHtiary idea, but a 
right ? At the same time, when thid guilty man is mndereid 
wftteh^d, as the effect of Ins vii^, do we not judge that he 
ddservtBs it ? In a woid, do we not jud^e, in g^neml, that it 
wtsvdd b^ unjust fbr vice «6 be happy and virtue mig«emble t 
This le evideMy the cftymmon opinion of all men ; andthfe 
opinion is not totdy univei^, it is a]s6 a neccE^iary inception. 
In v^iM d^es reason eudeavolr to conceive vice as \volthy of 
happ&ess^ it if^nnotsUe^cei^ in tile attempt. Itbannothel^ 
d^anding ah intimat>d bsinnicmy b^i^^teen happih€»s and vir- 
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tue. And in this conception, we are not sensitive beings who 
aspire after happiness, nor sympathetic beings who desire it for 
our fellow creatures ; but we are rational and mraal bdngs, 
who, as with a superior authority, pass such a judgment in 
respect to others, as well as in respect to ourselves. And when 
facts do not accord with our judgments, we do not, on that 
account, reverse our judgments. We maintain them invinci- 
bly, in spite of fecta at variance with them ; and such ftcts 
we do not hesitate to call disorders. The idea of merit and 
demerit is for the reason inseparable from that of the mcnral 
law fulfilled or violated.* Hence the idea oi reward and 
punishment as universal and necessary as its jnincifde. 

Wherever virtue and vice receive their reward and punish* 
ment, there, in our conceptions, is a state of moral order ; and 
where vice and virtue are without punishment and reward, 
ox where they are equally treated, there, oa the other hand, is 
a state of disorder. Rewards and punishments are different 
according to the cases, and it is not necessary here to deter* 
mine and classify them with perfect precisdon. When vicious 
actions do not pass beyond a certain sphere^ the sphere of the 
person who commits them, men do not impose upon them any 
other punishment than their contempt or disesteem. We 
punish them by opinion. When they exceed that qihere, and 
affect the rights of others, then they foil under positive laws, 
and those laws penaL These two sorts of punishment, mcxral 
and material, have through all time and everywhere been in- 
flicted upon vicious agents. Without any doubt it is wefvH 
to society to inflict contempt upon the vi(dater of moral order ; 
without doubt it is useful to society to punish effectually the in- 
dividual who attacks the foundations of social order. This con* 
sideration of utility is real ; it is weighty ; but I say that it is 
not the first, that it is only accessory, and that the immediate 
basis of all penalty is the idea of the essential m^t and demerit 
of actions, the general idea of order, which imparioudy de* 
mands that the merit and demerit of actions, which is a law 

See Appeadiz, Note V. 
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of reason and of order, shoidd be realized in a society that 
pteiitxiia to be rational and welt ordered. On this groiind,' 
and on this ground alone, of realizing this law of reason and 
of (Nrder, the two powers of society, opinion and government, 
a|>pear feithfid to their primary laW. Then comes up utility, 
the immediate utility of repressing evil, and the indirect utility 
of preventing it, by example, that is, by fear. But this con- 
sideraition has need of a basis superior to itself in order to ren^ 
d^ it legitimate. Suppose in feet that there is nothing good 
Or evfl in itself, and Consequently neither essential merit or de^ ' 
merits and cohsequently, again, no absolute right of blaming 
or punishing ; by what right, then,' I ask, do you^ blame or 
disgrace a man,' or make him ascend the scaffold, or put him 
or irons for life, fer the advantage of others, when the action 
df tlie matt is neither good nor bad in itself, and merits in itself* 
ivsither Uame nor pumshAient 7 Suppose that it is not abso^ 
faitely right, just in itself, to blame this man or to punish him, 
and the legitimacy and prq^riety of in&my and of glory, and 
df every species of reward and punishment are at an end. 
Still feither, I maintain if punishment has no other ground 
tlmn utility, then even its utility is destroyed ; for in order that 
a punishment may be useful, it is requisite: 1. that he upon 
ijvhdm' it is inflieted, endowed as- he is with tlie principle of 
tnerit and demerit, should r^fard himsdf as justly punidbed, 
at^ should accept his punishment with a suitable Sisposition ; 
2i that the spectators, equally endowed with the principle of 
merit and demerit, should regard the culprit as justly punish- 
ed according to the measure of his crime, and should apply to 
themsdves^ by antidpation the same justice in case of crime, 
and should be kept in harmony Vith the social order by the 
view of its legitimate penalties. Hence arises the utility of 
examples of pttnishment whether moral or physical. — ^But 
takeaway ii» foundation in justicej abd you destrby theuti^^ 
ofpunidixnent ; you excite indi^ination and aUiohence, in- 
i^t^ of awakening penitence in the^ victim, or teachings a 
salutary lesson to the public. You array courage, sympathy, 
everything noble aiid elevated idthuiHkn nature, on the side 
11* 
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of the victim. You excite all energetic spirits against sociely 
md its artificial laws. Thus the utility of punishment is 
itself grounded in its justice, instead of its justice being ground- 
ed in its utility. Punishment is the sanction of the law and 
not its foundation. Moral ord^ has its foundation not in pun- 
ishment, but punishment has its foundation in moral order. 
The idea of right and wrong is grounded only on itself, oa 
reason which reveals it. It is the condition of the idea of 
merit and demerit, which is the condition of the idea of reward 
and punishment ; and this latter idea is to the two former, but 
especially to the idea of right and wrong, in the relation of 
the consequence to the principle.* 

This relation which embraces all moral order, subsists as 
inviolable as reason itself from which we recdve it, even when 
we pass beyond the sphere of this life and of human society, 
to that of religion and of a world where God reigns without 
participation, where destiny gives place to the pure acticoi of 
Providence, where foct and right are the same thing. Th^« 
we cannot conceive of God but as at once the cause and sub- 
stance of good, as the representative in some sort of the moral 
law ; that is to say, we cannot conceive of God without refer- 
ing to him the moral law whidi by our reason is imposed 
upon us. Now at the same time that we conceive of God as 
imposing upon us a just law, we cannot help conceiving that 
God attaches a punishment to the vidation of this law. The 
idea of merit and demerit, transferred as it were into the other 
world, is the basis of the conception of punishm^itB and re- 
wards in the future life. Suppose that God was not conceiv- 
ed by us as the representative of the moral law, it would ap- 
pear to us impossible that he could punish or reward us for 
breaking or obeying the law. It is not in the caprice at a 
being superior to us in power, that we rest the legitimacy of 
the retributions of another life. Take away the justice of 
God, and his power, absolute as it is, would no hmgei appear 
to us a sufkient foundation for rewards, and punishments. 

• See Appendix, Note W. 
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Take away his jottice^ and what remains? A goremmenl, 
tmnolaw; and insleadofthesublinie realization of the idea 
of merit and demerit, the future life is nothing but the threat 
of a si^ieiicH: force against a feeble being, fitted to sustain the 
|»art of a siJ^Ssrer and a victim.-^In heaven, then, as upon the 
earth, in heaven mudi more than upon the earth, the sanction 
of law is not the foundatkm of it ; reward and punishment are 
deduced frran merit and demerit, from right and wrcmg ; the 
former do not ocmstitule the latt^/ 

Let us now apfdly to this subject the distinctions we have 
b^xe established. We have distinguished the U^cal order 
of ideas, from the order of their acquisition. In the first case, 
one idea is the logical condition of another when it explains 
the other ; in the second case, one idea is the chrondogical 
€<»dit]cm of another, when it arises in the human mind befive 
the other. Now I say in respect to the question before us, 
that the idea ol justice, the idea of the moral law obeyed or 
broken, is : 1. the logical condition of the idea of merit or de- 
merit, which without it is incomprehensible and inadmisEoUe ; 
2. the antecedent, the chrondogical condition of the acquisi- 
tion of the idea of merit and demerit, which certainly never 
would have arisen in the mind, if previoudy it had not received 
the idea of justice and injustice, right and wrong, good and 
evil. Now, Locke, after having frequently confounded, as 
we have seen, the logical condition of an idea with its diro- 
ndogical condition, confounds at cmce in regard to this sub- 
ject, both the logical and chrondogical condition of an idea 
with the idea itself, and even with a consequence of that idea ; 
far the idea of reward and punishment is only a coosequen6e 
of the idea of fo&ni and d^nerit, which in its turn is only a 
oonsequ^ice of the idea of right and wrong, which is here the 
supreme princifde, beyond which it is impossible to ascend. 
Thus, inst^d of laying down first the idea of right and 
wrong, thaii that of merit and demerit, and then that of re- 
ward and punishment ; it is the reward and punishment, that 

« See Appendix, Note X. 
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k to mif, the pleacure and the pain that result from right and 
wron^ ^hkh, aeocflrding to Locke, ii^ the foundation of nuMral 
giaod and evil| and of the moral rectitude of iiction8. 

B. n. eh. XXYIII. (6: ^<Good and evil, as hath been 
rfiDwn, B. II. oh. XX. i 2, and ch. XXI. i i2j are nothing 
tmt pleasure or pain, or that which occasions, or procures 
j^asore or pain to us. Moral good nnd enl, then, is only the 
ocsiformity or disagreement of our voluntary actions tosomb 
law, whereby good or evil is drawn on us by the wiH and 
power of the ktw-mak^ ; which good and evi^ pleasure or 
pain^ attending our observance or breacli of the law, by ibA 
decree of die law-maka-y is wimt we caQ reward and punish^ 

Locke then distinguishes three laws ot rules, namdy, the 
divine law, llie civil law,^ and ibt law of <^inion, or reputa^ 
tion. 

Ibid.i7: ^^ By the relation they bear to the first of these, 
Bien judge whether their acticms are ons or duties ; by the 
secimd). whether they be criminal or innocent ; and by the 
tMrd}. whether they be virtues or vices." 

Ibid. } 8: '^Divine ktw the measure of sin and duty. 
Fifflt, the divine law, whereby I meftn that law whkh God 
has ^t to the actions of men, wheth^ prcxmulgated to them 
by the light of nature or the voioe of revelation. That God 
has given a rule whereby men should govern themsdves,! 
think there is nobody so brutish as to deny. He has a right 
to do it;: we are his creatures : he has goodness and wisdom 
to direct our actions to that which is best p and he has power 
tO'^aforoe it by rewards and punishments, of infinite wragfat 
and duration in anoth^ life ; f<Mr nobody can take us out of 
his hands. This is the only true touchstone of moral recti- 
tude, and by comparing them to this law, it isthat men judge 
of the most considerable moral good or evU of their acticns ; 
that is, whether as sins or duties, they arelikeio procure them 
happiness (m:^ mis^y, fix>m the hands (^ the Almighty." 

Here, then, the punishments and rewards of a future life 
are declared the sole^teodistimey the-eole measure of the recti- 
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tudeofouractioiiB. But rappoee that the law which God has 
giTen us wtte not just in itsdf, iodqpendaitly of the rewards 
aod punMhmeJits attached to i^ the act which obeys <y violate 
it would th«i be neither good nor bad iakself; and the divine 
will would then be seen in the strange aspect of attaching to 
a law indifferent in itself and in its fulfilment or violation, 
rewards the most alluring, and punishments the most dread- 
ful These promises and these thieatenings, mcM-eover, bcjng 
addrMsed merely to the sensibiUtyy which is the subject <tf 
Measure and pain, and not to the reason or conscience, might 
excite in us fear (ht hope, but never the emotiim of reverence, 
nor the sentiment of duty. And it is of noavail to say, as 
Locke has, that God has the light to do SO) to establish namely 
such a law, though it is in itself indifferent, because we are 
his creatures; for that is without meaning, unless it be that he 
is the most powerful and we the weakest, and that would be 
to appeal to the right of the strongest* In general this thecnry 
tends to make God an arbitray king, to substitute the Divine 
Will and Powor in place of Divine Reason and Wisdom. 
It is a doctrine concerning God for the senses, and not 
for the reascm, made for slaves and brutes, not for intelligent 
and free beings. 

Ihid. i 9 : ^^ Oml law the measure of crimes and inno- 
eence. Secondlff, the civil law, the rule set by the common- 
wealth to the actions of those who belong to it, is another rule 
to which men refer their actions, to judge whether they be 
crimiDal or no. This law nobody overlooks ; the rewards 
and punishments which enforce it being ready at hand, and 
suitable to the power that makes it ; which is the force of the 
GonoBonwealth, engaged to jnxjtect the lives, lib^ties, and pos- 
sessions of those who live acconling to its laws, and has power 
to take away life, liberty, or goods, from him who disobeys, 
which is the punishment of offences committed against this 
law.'* 

Unquestionably society has this right; this right is even a 

« S#« A9P«ndi<» Note Y. 
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datyforit; btat it ia so only upcm oiie conditioii, tte& i^ddll^ 
aameiy, that the laws which it pa^ges should be jtiet : fer wif^ 
pode that the kw estaUidhed by ^oeidty be Unjiis^ tfa^ vi(i^ 
of ttiis law ceases to be unjust, aiid theti the punishniait of 
aA act not unjust which transgresses an unjist latir, is itMf 
injustice. Take away, I repeat, tiie preVicMis fitness and ju^ 
nesB of the law, and yoii destroy the fitness and justke of tbe^ 
punishmenU Punkhment h&es all its character of morality^ 
and retains only that of mere physical fence, which eannx^t^ 
as Hobbes very well perceived, be too absolute &r Iteo fermidii- 
Ue; since it cannot subsist mx make itself regarded, except 
from the fear it inepires. 

Ibid, i 10. " Philosophical law the meaMrie €f vittue 
and vice. Thirdly, the law df opinion or r^nitation. Tittue 
and vice are names pretended and supposed ev^y where to 
staiid for actions in their own nature right and wrcMog ; and 
so far as they really are so applied, they are coincident with 
the divine law above nientioned. But yet whatever is pre^ 
tended, this is visiUe, that the^ names^ vhrtue wad vice, in th)^ 
particular instances of their a{^lication, through the several 
nations and societies cf men in the world, dre constantly Attri-i> 
buted only to such actions, as in each country and society are 
in reputation or discredit; Nor is it to bj^ thought strsinge that 
men e vay where ^oiiid give th^ hame of virtue to those ae^ 
tims, which among them are judged praisewt^lhy ; and call 
thkt vielBj which they account blameable : since otherwise they 
wouM condemn themselves, if they should think any thin^ 
right, to which they allowed not commendation, and any thing 
wrong, which they let pass without blame; Thus Uie measure 
ef what is evei^ where caUed and esteemed virtue and ^ce^ 
is the approbaticMi xx dislike, praise cnr hiJAixx^j which by a secret 
and tacit consent establishes itself in the seVerbl societaesi tribed 
and dubs of tnen in the world} whereby several actions C<»he 
to find credit or disgrace amongst them according to the jliiig^ 
ment, maxims, or fashicms, of Uiat places Fix though nlen 
uniting to politic societies, have resigned up to the public the 
disposing of all their fot^ so \blsx th^y cannot ^apby it 
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against any fellow dtizen, any fititber than the law of the 
eoiiBtry directs ; yet they retain still the fewer of thinkipg 
well or iQ, approving or disapproving the actions of those 
whom they live amongst and converse with ; and by this ap- 
probation and dislike, they estaUish amongst themselves what 
they call virtue and vice." 

Ibid. § 11 : ^^That this is the common measure of virtue 
and vice, will appear to any one who considers, that though 
that passes for vice in one country which is counted virtue, 
or at least not vice in another, yet every wh^e virtue and 
paraiae, vice and blame go together." 

Upon which point Locke refeis to all pagan antiquity, in 
which the incitement to virtue was the appeal to glory. He 
even cites a passage of St. Paul, which he forces aside from 
its natural sense, to get at the conclusion, that there is no other 
meamire of virtue than good or bad &me. * Bead also his 
twelfih section, in which the ^^enforcements" of this law are 
stated to be ^^commendation and discredit.'^ 

But you will perceive that the same is true in regard te 
opinion, the pretended philosophical law, as in regard to pub- 
lic punishments under the civil law, and in regard to the pun- 
ishments of another life under the divine law. Suppose that 
virtue is not^ virtue in itself, and that it is praise and aj^oba- 
tion which make it, it is clear that morahty is no longer any 
thing \ there is no longer a law ; there is nothing but arbitmry 
customs, local and changing ; there is no longer any thing but 
fashion and opinion « Now, either opinion is nothing but a 
lying scjund, or it is the ^eho of the public conscience, and then 
it is an effect^ and not a cause ; its legitimacy and its power 
reside in the sentiment of r^ht and wrong. But to elevate 
-the effect to the rank of a cause, to establish right and wrong 
•upon opinion, is to destroy right and wrong ) it is to confeiund 
and vitiate virtue, by making fear its only sanction ; it is to 
iuake equrtiers and not virtuous men. Popidar applause is 
•^m. of t^e sweetest things in the world) but only when it is 
Uie. reflection of one's own conscience, and not the prioe of 
fymplaJsance; vhm it is acquired by a seri^ of actions tridy 
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virtuous, by oonstancy to one's dbiamcter, Meiity to one's prin* 
dples and to one's friends in the common service of one^s 
country. Olory is the crown, not the foundation of virtue. 
Duty does- not measure itself by reward. Without doubt k 
is easier to perform it on a consfHcuous theatre, and with the 
applauses of the crowd ; but it is not at all lessened in the 
shade, it perishes not in ignominy ; there, as every where, it is 
one and the same, invidiable and obligatory. 

The conclusion to which we perpetually recur, is that here 

likewise Locke obviously takes the consequence for the prin* 

ciple, the effect for the cause. And you will observe that this 

confusion is a necessity of his sjrstem. This sjnstem admits 

no idea that is not derived from reflection en: from sensation. 

Reflection being here out of the question, it is to sensation that 

Locke has recourse ; and as sensation cannot explain the idea 

which mankind have of good and evil, the object is to find an 

idea more or less resembling it, which can come from sensa* 

tion, and take the place of the former. Now this idea is that 

of punishment and reward, which resolves itself into that of 

pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, or in general, into 

the idea of utility. This confrision, to repeat once more, was 

necessary lo the system of Locke ; and it saves it : but dispel 

the confusion, re-establish the facts in their real value and true 

order, and the system of Locke is overthrown. 

^ Let us see where we are. Locke has tried his sjrstem upon 

a number of particular ideas, to wit: the idea of space, the 

idea of time, the idea of the infinite, of personal identity, €ft 

substance, of cause, of good and evil ; imposing upcm himsdf 

the task of explaining all these ideas by sensation and by re^ 

flection. We have followed Locke upon all these points cho- 

/ sen by himself; and upon all these points, an attentive exam- 

/ ination has dcmon8tra4;ed that not one of these ideas can be 

j exfdained by sensation or reflection, except under the condition 

f of entirely misconceiving the real characteristics with which 

I these ideas are now marked in the understanding of all man* 

I kind, and of confounding, through the help of this miscon' 

ception, these ideas with other ideas which are indeed more 
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or less intimatdy united with them, but which are not the 
same, wlHch precede them, or whidi succeed th«ii, but do 
not constitute them, as the ideas of body, of number, of the 
phenomena of consciousness and memc»ry, of ooIlectKm and 
totality, of reward and punishment, pleasure and pain. 
Now, without doubt sensation and reflection explain these 
latter ideas ; but these are not the ideas which it is the pro* 
blem to explain, and Locke is therefore convicted of being 
anaUe to explain all the ideas that are in the human mind. 

The theories which we have brought forward and dis- 
cussed, occupy three fourths of the second book of Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding. Locke had then 
only to gather his generalizatbns ; he had nothing more to 
do but to show how, the ideas which we have gone over and 
all similar ideas being furnished by sensation or by reflec- 
tion, the complete edifice of the human understanding may 
be erected on this basis. On our part, the most important 
portion of our task is accomplished. It was necessary to 
accompany the exposition of the grounds of Locke's system 
with a pr^ound and thorough discussion. Now that these 
grounds are overthrown, we can proceed faster ; it will be 
enough to give a ra|nd view of the last part of the second 
book, stating the principal positicms, and ducidating them by 
a few reflections. 

All those ideas which are derived immediately ftom these \ 
two sources, sensation and reflection, are by Locke denomi- 
nated simple ideas. Sim|de ideas are the elements out of 
which we compose all otl^r ideas. Compound or complex 
ideas are those which we form subsequendy by the combina- 
tion of mmple and primitive ideas; so that the whde devel- 
opement and action ot the human mind is resolved into the 
acquisition, immediately from the senses, of a certain number 
of simfAe ideas, which Locke believes he has determined ; — 
thm the formatkm from these materials of conqdex ideas by 
combination and association ; th^i again, the formation from 
these complex ideas of ideas still more complex than the for- 

12 
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mer ; and thus on contiDaally, till we have exhausted all the 
ideas in the human mind.* 

There is one error which it is necessary here to expose. It 
is not true that we begin by simple ideas, and then proceed to 
complex ideas. On the contrary, we begin with comfdex 
ideas, and from them proceed to more simple. The process 
of Uie mind in the acquisition of ideas is precisely the inverse 
of that which Locke assigns. AQ our first ideas are complex, 
and for the evid^it reason that all our fecuhies, or at least a 
great number of our faculties, enter into exerdse at the same 
time ; and their simultaneous action gives us at the same 
time a number of ideas bound and blended together, which 
fonn a whole. For example : the idea of the external world 
which is given so quick and early in the order of acquisition, 
is a very complex idea, containing a multitude of ideas. 
There is the idea of the secondary qualities of external objects, 
the idea of their primary qualities, the idea of the permanent 
reality of something to which you refer these qualities, that is 
of body, of matter ; there is also the idea of space containing 
body, the idea of time in which its dififerent motions and 
changes are accomplished, &c. And do you betieve that you 
have at first, and by itself, the idea of the primary qualities, 
and of the secondary qualities ; then the idea of the subject 
of these qualities, then the idea of time, and then the idea of 
space ? By no means. It is simultaneously, or almost simul- 
taneously, that you acquire all these ideas. Moreover you do 
not have them without knowing that you have them ; you 
have the c(mviction of having them. This conviction impUes 
for you the exercise of consciousness ; and consciousness im- 
pUes a certain degree of attention, that is, of will ; it implies 
also a belief in your own existence, in the real or substantial 
/or self^ which you are. In a word, you have at once an 
assemblage of ideas which are given you the one with the 
other ; and all your primitive ideas are comfdex. They are 
complex besides for another reason ; because they are particu- 

« Book II. chap. II. and chap. XU. 
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lar and concrete, as I have shown in the preceding lecture. 
Then comes abstraction, which, emjdoying itself upon those 
primitive data, complex, omcrete, and particular, separates 
what nature had given you united and simultaneous, and 
considers by itself each of these parts of the whole. That 
part which is separated fiom the whole, that idea detached 
from the body of the total picture of the primitive ideas, be- 
comes an abstract and simple idea, until an abstraction, m<»re 
sagacious and more profound, subjects that supposed simple 
idea to the same process to* which the cdlection of preceding 
ideas had been subjected, namely, decomposes it, evdves front 
it many other ideas which it considers apart, abstracting one 
from the other ; — ^until in short, from decomposition to decom- 
position, abstraction and analysis, arrive at ideas so simple that 
they are su{^)osed no longer capable of being decomposed. 
The mcHre simple an idea is, the more general itis ; the more 
abstract, the greater the extension it has. We begin with the 
concrete, and we go to the abstract ; we begin with the defi- 
nite and particular, in order to arrive at the sunple and the 
general. The process of the mind, then, as I have said, is 
altogether the reverse of that asrigned by Locke. I should, 
however, render this justice to the school of Locke, that it has 
not permitted so important an error to remain in the analysis 
of ike mind, and that Condillac subsequently restored the true 
process. 

This has not been done, however, in regard to another opin- 
ion of Locke, blended with the former, namely, that the mind 
is passive in the acquisition of simple ideas, and active in 
that of complex ideas.* Without doubt the mind is more ac- 
tive, its activity is more awake, in forming general ideas by 
abstraction (for this is what we must understand by the com- 
plex ideas of Locke ;) but it is also active in the acquisition 
of particular ideas (the simple ideas of Locke,) for in this there 
is still consciousness, and consciousness supposes attention, 
will, activity. The mind is always active when it thinks. 

» B. n. ch. I. i 25; ch. XII. § 2. 
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It does not always think, as Locke has well remaned* ; 
but whenever it does think, and it certainly thinks in the ac- 
quisition of particular ideas, it is active. Locke has too much 
diminished the activity of the mind ; and the school of Locke, 
fiur from extending it, has limited it still mare. 

All our ideas are now obtained, or supposed to be obtained ; 
their mechanism has been described and explained. It re- 
mains only to investigate their most general characters. 
Locke has divided them into clear and distinct ideas, and ideas 
obscure and conjfused,t real and chimerical,^ complete and in- 
complete,} true and£5ilse.ll — In the last chapter, we find the 
rmnark since then so often reiterated, that in strictness all our 
ideas are true, and that error does not respect the idea consid- 
ered in itself; for even when you have an idea of a thing 
which does not exist, as the idea of a centaur, of ar chimera, it 
is not the less true that you have the idea which you have ; it 
is only that the idea which you certainly have, which unques- 
tionably is in the human mind, lacks a corresponding object, 
really existingin nature ; but the idea in itself is not the less 
true* The error, then, respects not the idea, but the a£Srma- 
tkxi sometimes-added to it, namely, that this idea has an ofagect 
leally existing in nature. You are not in an error, because 
you have the idea of a centaur ; but you are in an error when 
to this idea of a centaur you join the affirmation, that theob- 
ject of such an idea exists. It is not the idea taken by itselfj 
it is the judgment connected with it, which contains the error. 
The school of Locke has develq)ed and put in clear light this 
judicious observation. 

The second book closes with an excdlent chapter on the 
association of ideas.ir Not only are ideas clear or obscure, 
distinct or confused, real or chimerical, complete or incom- 
plete, true or fstlse ; they have besides this undeniable peculiari- 
ty, that by occasion of one we conceive ' another, that they 
recal and bring up each other. There are associations natu- 

• B. II. ch. I. § 18, 19. + B. n. ch. XXIX. t Ibid. ch. XXX. 
i Ibid. ch. XXXI. fl lUd. ch. XXXU. T Ibid. ch. XXOI. 
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raJ, necessary, and rational ; there are also felse, arbkrary, and 
vicious associations of ideas. Locke has clearly disc^ned and 
forcibly signalized the danger of the latter sort He has 
shown by a multitude of examples how it frequently happens, 
that simply because we have seen two things by chance uni- 
ted, this purely accidental association subsists in the imagina- 
tion and perverts the understanding. This is the source of a 
multitude of errors ; not only of &]se ideas, but of false senti- 
ments, of arbitrary antipathies and sympathies, which not un- 
frequently degenerate into insanity. We find here in Locke 
the wisest counsels for the education of the soul and of the 
mind, on the art of breaking up in good season the felse con- 
nections of ideas, and of restoring to their place those raticmal 
connections which are derived from the nature of ideas and of 
the human mind. I regret but one thing, it is that Locke did 
not push this analysis still farther, that he left still so much 
vagueness upon this important subject It should not have 
been enough for him to lay it down that there are associa- 
tions tnie, natural, and rational, and associations false, acci- 
dental, and irrational ; he should have shown in what con- 
sisted the true connections, determined the most important and 
the most ordinary of these legitimate connections, and at- 
tempted to ascend to the laws which govern them. A precise 
theory of these laws would have been an immense service 
done to philosophy ; for the laws of association of ideas rest 
upon the laws of the understanding itself. In fine, when 
Locke passed to perverted associations, he should have shown 
what is the root of these associations, and what is the relation 
of false connections to the true. We see the human mind 
only in its extravagance, until we ascend to the source, 
the reason of that extravagance. Thus, for example, Locke 
incessantly recommends, and very justly, to break up in the 
minds of children, the ordinary association of spectres with 
darkness. A more thorough analysis would have investiga- 
ted the ground of this association of mysterious beings with 
night, darkness, obscurity. The idea' of phantoms or spec^ 
tres is never connected in the mind (»r in the imagination, 
12* 
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wkh the idea of the sun or a briUiant light Here is cartainly 
an extravagance of the mind, but it is an extravagance which 
has its ground, and it would be curious and useful to investi- 
gate it Here is a fiilse connection of ideas which analysis 
can comfdetely explain only by referring it to another connec- 
tion of ideto, natural and legitimate, but perverted in a partic- 
ular ease. — Ab to the rest, I repeat, this whde chapter shov^ 
Uie ingenious observer, and the true philosc^her ; and we 
shall see h^eafter that the association of ideas became, in the 
hands of Locke's school, a rich subject of experiment and of 
instructive results, a fruitful topic of favorite study, and in re- 
isped to which the followers of Locke have rendered unques- 
tionable service to the hmnan reason. 

Sudi is the exact and feithful analysis of the second book. 
Locke has made all our ideas to be derived from sensation or 
from reflection ; he has exhibited their genesis, the play of 
their developement, the different general attributes by which 
they may be classed, and that most remarkable quality, which 
is at once the most usefrd or the most dangerous. — Ideology, 
peychdogy, at least that of' Locke, is achieved. 

It would now remain.to pass to the applications of ideology, 
to the knowledge of objects and beings by the aid of ideas. 
This is the subject of the fourth book. But Locke, having 
clearly perceived what is the relation of words to ideas, and 
that words are a fruitful source of errors for the understand- 
ing, has previously devoted an entire book, his third, to the 
discussion of the great question concerning signs and Ian* 
guage. 

You know that this is again one of the points in which the 
school of Locke has been the most fruthful to their master. 
It is the frivorite subject with his school, and I con^Uy ac- 
knowledge that in regard to this question, together with that 
concerning the association of ideas, it has deserved best of 
philosophy* I acknowledge with great respect a multitude of 
sound, ingenious, and even original ideas, scattered through 
the whole of Locke's third book. Locke has admirably per- 
ceived the necessary intervention of signs, of words, in the 
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Ibniiatkm of abstract and general ideas; the influence of signs 
and words in definitions, and consequently in a consid^^Ue 
part of k^. He has noticed and signalized the advantages 
of a good system of signs, the utility of a well constructed 
language, the danger of an ill one ; the verbal disputes to 
•which a defective language too frequently reduces jjhilosc^hy. 
Upon all these points he has opened the route which his school 
have entered and pursued. If he has not gone very fer, he 
still has the credit of opening the way ; if he has suffsred 
manyi^ofound observations to escape him which have been 
made by his successors, he has in requital avoided very many 
systematic errors into which they have frillen, Faithfrd still, 
however, to his method of inquiring more after the origin of 
things than their actual characters, Locke has not foiled to in- 
vestigate, though briefly, the origin of words, of signs, of lan- 
guage. He has recognized that the materials of language 
pre-exist in nature, in sounds, and in that of our organs, which 
is fitted to form them ; but he p^ectly comprehended that if 
there were nothing else but sounds, even articulate sQunds, 
there would indeed be the materials of signs, but there would 
yet be no signs. There are signs only on one condition, 
namely, that the understanding attaches a sense, a particular 
signi^cation to the sound, in order that the sound should be- 
come a sign, the sign of an internal conception of the mind. 
" Parrots, and several other birds," says Locke, B. HI. ch. L 
i I and 2, << will be taught to make articulate sounds distinct 
enough, which yet by no means are capable of language. 
Besides articulate sounds, therefore, it was farther necessary 
that man should be able to use these sounds as signs of in- 
ternal conceptions ; and to make them stand as marks for 
the ideas within his own mind." From whence it follows, 1« 
that language is not the product of sounds, that is to say, of 
the organs and the senses, but of the intelligence; 2. that the 
intelligence is not the product of language, but on the con- 
trary, language is thejjroduet of intelligeiice; 3. that the 
greaterpartofworiSs having, as Locke well remarked, an ar- 
bitrary signification, not only are languages the product of the 
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intelligence^ but they are even in great part the product of the 
wiD ; while in the system which has prevailed, both in the 
school of Locke and in a school altogether opposed to his, in- 
telligence is made to come from language, in the latter, with- 
out much inquiring whence language comes, in the former, by 
making it come from the sensation and the ^und, without 
Suspecting that there is a gulf between the sound considtf ed 
as a sound, and the sound considered as a sign, and that what 
makes it a sign is the power to comprehend it, that is, the 
mind, the intelligence. Sounds, and the organs which per- 
ceive and produce them, are the conditions of language ; but 
its principle is intelligence. Here at least, we can give Locke 
the credit of not confounding the condition of a principle with 
the principle itself* His successors have not been as wise/ 

I will now proceed to take up several important points of 
the third book, which appear to me doubtful or felse. You 
will judge. 

L Locke maintains (B. HL ch. I. § 5,) that "words ulti- 
mately derive their origin from such [other words] as signify 
sensible things," that is to say, in the last analysis all words 
have for their roots elementary words, which are the signs of 
sensi&le ideas. In the first place, the absolute truth of this 
proposition may be denied. I will give you two words, and 
will ask you to reduce them to their primitive words expressive 
of sensible ideas. Take the word J or myself. This word, 
at least in all languages with which I am acquainted, is not 
susceptible of any reduction. It is undecomposable and prim- 
itive. It expresses no sensible idea ; it represents nothing but 
the meaning which the intelligence attaches to it ; it is a pure 
sig'n, without relation to any sensible sign. The word being 
is in precisely the same case ; it is primitive and altogether 
intellectual. I know no language where the word to be is 
expressed by a corresponding word representing a sensible 
idea. It is not then true, that all the roots of language are 
in the last analysis signs of sensible ideas. Farther, — even 

* See Appendix, Note Z. 
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if it went true, and alMKdutely so, which is not the ftct, let vm 
see the only conclusion which could be justly drawn from it 
JAan is led at first by the actbn of all his ftcuUies out of him- 
self and towards the external wm-ld. The phenomena of the 
external wwld first strike his notice; these phenomena of 
xouise receive the first names ; the first signs are drawn from 
sensible objects; and they are tinged in some sort with thdr 
colours. Then when man, subsequently, in frilling back upon 
himself, ai^irdhends more or less distinctly those intellectual 
phenomena, of which from the first he indeed had glimpses, 
but mixed and conftised; and when he wishes' to exi^ess 
these new fdienomena of the mind and of thought, analogy 
leads him to connect the signs he is seeking for, with those 
he already possesses, for analogy is the law of all language 
fixrming or developed. Hence the metaphors into which 
analysis resolves the greater part of the signs of the most ab- 
stract moral ideas. But it does not follow at all, that the mind 
of man has hereby intended to mark the genesis of its ideas. 
Because the signs of certain ideas are analogous to the signs 
of certain other ideas, the conclusion does indeed foUow that 
the former w^e formed after the others, and upon the others; 
but not in the least does it follow that the ideas of all these 
signs are in themselves identical or analogous. It is, how- 
ever, by these analogies, purely verbal, and which, I rqieat 
it, do not exfdain all the phenomena of language, that the 
schodl of Locke, taking advantage of the relaticms of words 
to each odier, and of the sensible characteristics of the chief 
part of their roots, has pretended, that all signs in the last 
analysis are derived firom sensible fflgns, and what is more, 
that all ideas are equally derived from sensible ideas. Here 
is the foundation of the great work of Horne Tooke, who, in 
respect to grammar, has develq)ed with a hardy fidelity the 
system already clearly indicated in the Essay on the Human 
Undarstandii:^, (B. III. ch. I. § 5,) a system more or less in 
accordance with the necessary intervention of intelligence in 
the formation of language which Locke had himself set forth, 
and with the power of reflection as distinct from sensation in 
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the acquisition of knowledge. " It may ako lead us a little 
towards the original of all oiur notions and knowledge, if we 
remark how great a dependance our words have on conmion 
sensible ideas ; and how those, which are made use of to stand 
for actions and notions quite removed from sense, have their 
rise from thence, and from obvious sensible ideas are transfer- 
red to more abstruse significations, and made to stand for things 
that come not under the congnizance of our senses; e. g. to 
imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, instil, dis- 
gust, disturbance, tranquillity, &c. are all words taken trom 
the operations of sensible things, and ap|died to certain modes 
of thinking. Spirit, in its primary signification, is breath ; 
angel, a messenger : and I doubt not, but if we could trace 
them to their sources, we should find, in all languages, the 
names which stand for things that fell not under the senses, 
to have had their first rise from sensible ideas. By which 
we may give some kind of guess, what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled their minds who 
were the first beginners of languages; and how nature, even 
in the naming, of things, unawares suggested to men the ori- 
ginals and principles of all their knowledge ^ 

n. Another proposition of Locke: (B. IIL ch. III. § 8,) ''that 
the signification of words is perfectly arbitrary," — I have al- 
ready acknowledged that the greater part of words are arbi- 
trary, and come not only from the intelligence, but from the 
will. I am thoroughly persuaded that the greater part of 
words are conventional ; but the question is, whether they are 
iall so. The point to be investigated is, if there be absolutely 
not one root in language which carries of itself its own signifi- 
cation, which has a natural meaning, which is the foundation 
of subsequent convention, instead of coming from that conven- 
tion. This is a great question which Locke has cut cff with 
a single word, and which all his school have regarded as defi- 
nitively settled; not even agitating it. And certainly even if 
I should grant, what I cannot grant without qualification, that 
all words are arbitrary, I should except the laws of the relation 
of words to each other. Language is not a simple collection of 
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isolated words ; itisasygtemof manifold relations of words to 
each other. These various relations are all referable to invaria- 
ble relations, which constitute the foundatbn of every language, 
its grammar, the common and identical part of all languages, 
that is to say, universal grammar, which has its necessary laws 
derived from the very nature of the human mind. Now it 
is remarkaUe, that in the book on words, Locke has never 
touched upon the relations of words, never upon syntax, nor 
the true foundation of language. There are a multitude of 
special reflections and ingenious too, but no theory, no true 
grammar. It is by the school of Locke, that the isolated 
remarks of their master have been fonaed into a gram- 
matical system true or fidse, which we shall not take up at 
present. 

III. We come now to another proposition of great impor- 
tance. Locke declares expressly, that what is "called general 
and universal, is th^ work of the understanding, and that the 
real essence is nothing else than the nominal essence. B. III. ^ 
ch. in. § 11 : ^^ general and universal belong not to the real 
existence of things; but are the inventions and creatures of 
the understanding, made by it for its own use, and concern 
only signs, whether words or ideas." You see here the very 
foundation of nominalism. It is impcnrtant to examine, though 
briefly, this prqx)sit]on, which has become in the school of 
Locke an unquestionable principle, a prejudice placed above 
all discussion. 

I perceive a book, and another book, and another book 
still ; I neglect, by abstraction, their difierences of position, of 
form, of size, of color ; I attend solely to their relations of re- 
semblance which it is needless to enumerate, and I arrive by 
well known {processes, to the general idea of book ; and that 
general idea is expressed for me by the word, book. Now what 
is there under this word 1 Neither more nor less than this : 
1. the supposition that, besides the difierences which distin- 
guish the objects placed before my eyes, there are also in them 
resemblances, common quahties, without which no generali- 
zation would be possible ; 2. the supposition that there is a> 
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mind capable of recognizing these common qualities; and 3, 
tibe supposition that there are objects really existing, real books, 
subjects of the conunon qualities. The word book refM'esents 
all this : dklerent books existing in nature, qualities conmMHi 
to those different books, and a mind capable of uniting those 
common qualities and of raising them to dieir general idea. 
But independently of these different and real hocke, of their 
common qualities, and of the mind which conceives them, does 
the word book express, does it represent, any thing existing*, 
which is neither such or such a book, but book in itself? 
No, certainly not The word book is, then, nothing but a 
word, a pure word, which has no special type, no real object 
existing in nature ; it is certain, then, that the general essence 
of book confounds itself with its nominal essence, that the es- 
sence of book is nothing but a word, and here I am alti^ether 
on the side of Locke and of nominalism. 

But are there not other general ideas ? Let us examine. 
I perceive a body, and at the same instant my mind cannot 
but take for granted that the body is in a certain particular 
space, which is the place of this particular body. I p^ceive 
another body, and my mind cannot but believe that this other 
particular body is also in a particular space ; and thus I arrive, 
and I arrive very soon, as you have before seen, without need 
of passing through a long series of experiments, at the general 
idea of space. It remains to ascertain if this general idea of 
space is exactly the same as the general idea of book, that is, 
if the word space in itself signifies nothing more than the word 
book. Let us consult the human mind and the truth of in- 
ternal &cts. It is an unquestionable fact, that when you 
speak of book in general, you do not connect with the idea of 
book that of a real existence. On the contrary, I ask if, when 
you speak of space in general, you do not add to this idea a 
belief in the reality of space? I ask if it is with space as with 
book ; if you believe, for instance, that there are, without you, 
nothing but particular spaces, that there is not an yniversal 
space, capable of embracing all possible bodies, a space one and 
the same with itself, of which different particular spaces are 
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nothing but arbitrary portions and measures? It is certain, 
that when you speak of space, you have the conviction that 
out of yourself there is scnnething which is space; as also whoa 
you speak of time, you have the conviction, that there is out 
o[ yourself something which is time, although you know n^ 
ther the nature of time n<»r of space. Different times and 
diflSsrent spaces, are not the constituent elements of space and 
time ; time and space are not sdely for you the ccilectioa of 
different times and different spaces. But you believe that 
time and space are in themselves, that it is not two or three 
spaces, two or three ages, which constitute space and time ; 
for, every thing derived from experience, whether in respect 
to space or to time, k finite, and the characteristic of space 
and of time for you is to be infinite, without beginning and 
without end ; time resolves itself into eternity, and space into 
immensity. In a word, an invincible belief in the reality of 
time and of space, is attached by you to the general idea of 
time and space. This is what the human mind believes ; 
this is what consciousness testifies. Here the phenomenon is 
precisely the reverse of that which I just before signalized ; 
and while the general idea of a book does not suppose in the 
mind the conviction of the existence of any thing which is 
book in itself, here on the contrary, to the general idea of time 
and of space, is united the invincible conviction of the reality 
of something which is space and time. Without doubt, the 
word space is a pure word, as well as that of book ; but the 
former word carries with it the supposition of something real 
in itself. Here k the root and ground of realism. 

Nominalism thinks that general ideas are nothing but 
words ; realism, that general ideas suppose something real. 
On both sides there is equal truth, and equal error. Without 
doubt, there are a great number of general ideas, which are 
purely collective, which represent nothing else than the com* 
mon qualities of objects, without implying any existence [ajay 
general existence, any essence separate from those common 
qualities, and the particular objects in which they reside]; and 
in this sense nominalism is in the right. But it is certain, 
13 
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also, that there are genera] ideas, which imply the supposition 
of the real existence of their object: realism rests upon this 
basis, which is unquestionable. — ^Now, observe* the error of 
nominalism and of realism. The force of realism lies in gen- 
en! ideas, which invincibly imply the external existence of 
their objects; these are, as you know, universal and necessary 
general ideas. It starts from thence ; but into the circle of 
these superior ideas, it attracts and envelopes ideas which are 
purely collective and relative, born of abstraction and language. 
What it had the right to affirm of the former, it affirms also 
of the latter. It was right on one point; it would extend it 
to an absolute and exclusive right : that is its error. Nominal- 
ism, on its part, because it had demonstrated clearly that there 
are many general ideas which are only collective ideas, rela- 
tive and of mere words, concluded from this that all general 
ideas are nothing but general ideas, collective and relative, 
mere signs. The one converted things into words, the other 
converted words into things. Both are right in their starting- 
point, both go astray in their conclusion, through their exces- 
sive and absolute pretensions. In general, the Sensual school 
is nominalist, and the Ideal school is realist ; and on both sides, 
as is always the case with the incomplete and exclusive, half 
right, and half wrong. 

IV. I conclude with pointing out a proposition of Locke, or 
rather a tendency of the third book, which it is4mportant to 
reduce within just limits. Every where Locke attributes to 
words the greatest part of our enors ; and if you expounid the 
master by his disciples, you will find in all the writers of the 
school of Locke, that all disputes are disputes about words ; 
that science is nothing but a language, (which is indeed true, 
if general ideas are nothing but words,) and of course, a lan- 
guage well formed, is a science well constructed. I wish to 
point out the exaggeration of these assertions. No doubt 
words have a great influence ; no doubt they have a very 
large share in our errors, and we should endeavor* to make 
language as perfect as possible. Who questions it ? But the 
question is, whether cUl error is derived from language, and 
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whether science is merely a well-formed language? And I 
answer, no. The causes of error are very different ; they are 
both more extended and more profound. Levity, presump- 
tion, indolence, precipitation, pride,, thousands of moral causes, 
influence our judgments, independently of their external signs. 
Apart from all these moral causes, the human understanding 
is only alimited power ; it is capable of truth, it is also capable 
of error. The vices of language may connect themselves with 
these moral causes and aggravate them, but do not constitute 
them. If you look more closely, you will see that the greater 
part of disputes, which seem at first to be disputes about words, 
are, at the bottom, disputes about things. Humanity is too seri- 
ous to be excited, and often to shed its best blood for verbal quar- 
rels. Wars do not turn on disputes about words ; and I say ^ ' 
the same of other conflicts, theological and scientific contro- ^) 
versies, whose depth and importance is altogether misconceived, 
when they are reserved into pure logomachies. Certainly 
every science should seek for a well constructed language ; 
but it were to take the effect for the cause, to sujqpose that 
there are well established sciences, because there are well 
formed languages. The contrary is true. Sciences have 
well fcHrmed languages, when they themselves are well formed. 
Mathematics, physics, chemistry, are sciences well established, 
and they have very well constructed languages. It is because 
in mathematics the ideas have been perfectly determined, that 
the simplicity, strictness and precision of the ideas have pro- 
duced, and necessarily do produce, strictness, precision and 
simpUcity of signs. Otherwise it would be implied that pre- 
cise ideas express themselves in confused language; and even 
if it were so for a while, in the in&ncy of a language, yet 
soon, the precision, strictness, and fixedness of the ideas would 
reform the vagueness and obscurity of language. The excel- 
lence of the chemical and physical sciences comes obviously 
firom well made experiments. Facts having been observed 
with precidon, and described with fidelity, reasoning could 
apply itself to these fects with certainty, and deduce fix)m them 
legitimate consequences and applications. From hence arose, 
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and from hence should arise, a good system of signs. Make 
the contrary supposition ; suppose the eifcperiments badly made, 
then the more strict the reasoning, founded upon these false 
data, should be, the more errors it would deduce, and the more 
length and breadth it would give to the errors. Suf^pose that 
the theories resulting from these imperfect and vicious experi- 
ments should be represented by signs the most simple, the 
most analogous, the best determined; of what importance 
would the goodness of the signs be, while under this excellent 
langtiage was concealed a chimem <^ an tnorl Take the 
science of medicine. It is a complaint that this science has 
made so little advancement. What do you think should be 
done to bring it up from the regions of hypothesis, and devate 
k to the rank of a science? Do you believe that at the outset 
you could, by a language well constructed, reform physiology 
and medicine? Or do you not believe that the true remedy 
is experiment, and along with experiment the strict emjdoy- 
ment of reftstm? A good system of signs will then come of 
itself; it could not come before, or it would come to no pur- 
;;Mse. It is the same with respect to philosophy. It has been 
incessantly repeated, that the stiticture of the human mind is 
W(ke in that of language, and that phfloBq>hy would be com- 
pleted the chy that a philosophical language diould be achiev- 
ed. And starting from this poii^ some have endeavoured to 
aMing« a certain {diilosoplucal language more or less dear, 
easy and degant ; and they have believed that philsophy was 
tcHnpleted. But it did not answer ; it was very 6r from an- 
swetibg the purpose. Thi^ prefudice has even retarded its 
progress, by takii^ off the mind from experimenu Philo- 
wpbkiil sdmce, like every sdence of observation and of rea- 
soning, lives by observations accuratdy made and deduction^ 
' rigorously strict. It is there, and not elsewhere, we are to look 
for &H the future progress of phiksophy. 
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Examinatimi of the foorth Book of the Essay oq the Human Un- 
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depends: 1. upon Ideas; t, upon Ideas, in so far as they are conformed 
to their objects. — That the conformity or non-conformity of ideas with 
their objects, as the foundation of truth or falsehood in regard to know- 
ledge, is not with Loeke merely a metaf^r, but a real theory* — Exam- 
ination of this theory of ideas, I. in relation to the external world, to 
secondary qualities, to primary qualities, to the iuMratum of these 
qualities, to space, to time, &c.; 2. in relation to the spiritual world. — 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Having found all the ideas which are in the human under- 
standing, their origin, their genesis, their mechanism and char- 
acters; the signs also by which we express, exhibit and unfdd 
them; — the next thing is to inquire what man does with these 
ideas, what knowledge he derives from them, what is the ex- 
tent of this knowledge, and what its limits.' This is the sub- 
ject of the fourth book of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing. It treats of Knowledge, that is, not merdy of ideas 
taken in themselves, but in relatbn to their objects, in relation 
to essences. For knowledge in its humUest degree, as well 
as in its highest flight, reaches to that ; it evidently attains to 
God, to bodies, and to ourselves. Now here at the outset a 
previous question comes up. Knowledge extends to beings ; 
the &ct is unquestionable: but how does this take place? 
Departing from ideas which are within it, how does the under- 
standing arrive at beings which are without it ? What bridge 
is there, between the faculty of knowing, which is within us, 
and the objects of knowledge which are without us ? When 
we shall have arrived on the other side, we wiU take counsel 
what course we ought to follow, and where we can go ; but 
first it is necessary to know how to make the passage. Before 
entering upon onUAogy, we must know how to pass from 
psychology to ontology, what is the foundation, and the legiti- 
mate foundation of knowledge. It is this preliminary ques- 
tion which we shall first impose upon Locke. 

The fourth book of the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing begins by'recognizing that all knowledge depends upon 



B. IV. Of Knowledge ; ch. I. Of Knowledge in gener- 
al. H : ^^ Since the mind, in all its thoughts and reasonings 
hath no other immediate object but its own ideas, which it 
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alone does or can contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge 
is only conversant about them." 

Now you have seen that Locke recognizes, and rightly, that 
ideas in themselves considered are always true. It is always 
true that we have the idea which we have, which is actual- 
ly under the eye of consciousness. Be this idea a chimera, 
a fiury, a centaur, yet, as an idea, it is always what we have 
it, and in this respect the idea cannot be false, it cannot but 
be true ; or rather^ in strictness, it is neither &lse nor true. 
Where, then, can error begin, and where does . truth reside ? 
Both the one and the other evidently reside, and can reside, 
only in the supposition of the mind that the idea does, or does 
not refer to an object, to such or such an object reaUy existing 
in nature. It is in this reference or relation that truth or er- 
ror lies for the human mind. If this relation can be found 
out and fastened upon, human knowledge is possible ; if this 
relation cannot be apprehended, human knowledge is impos- 
sible. Now supposing that this relation is possible, what is 
it, and in what does it consist? On this point it is our task 
to interrogate Locke with precision and severity; for here 
should be the foundation of the theory of the true or false in 
regard to human knowledge, that is, the foundation of the 
fourth book which we have to examine. 

Throughout the whole of the fourth book, as at the close 
of the second, Locke expressly declares that the true or felse in 
ideas, about which all knowledge is conversant, consists in the 
supposition of a relation between these ideas and their object ; 
and every where also he expressly declares that this relation is 
andean be nothing but a relation of agreement or disagreement* 
The idea is conformed to its object, or it is not conformed. If 
conformed, knowledge is not onjy possible but it is true, for it 
rests upon a true idea, an idea conformed to its object; 
if the idea is not conformed to its object, the idea is 
false, and the knowledge derived from it is equally fiedse. 
This in substance is what we find from one end to the other 
of the fourth book of the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, concerning knowledge. The same also we find at eve- 
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ry step in the last six chapters of the seo^md book, where 
Locke treats of true and felse ideas. 

B. n.ch. XXXn. Mr <" Whenever the mind refers 
any of its ideas toany thing extraneous to them, they are then 
capable to be called true or fidse. Because the mind in such 
a reference makes a tacit supposition of their conformity to 
that thing." 

B. lY. ch. lY. i 3: Hi is evident, the mind knows not 
things immediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas it 
has (rf* them. Our knowledge therefore is real, only so for as 
there is a confiNrmity between our ideas and the reality of 
things.'^ 

These two passages are positive ; they clearly reduce the 
question (rf* truth or fidsehood in respect to knowledge, to that 
€f the eoakrauty at non-conformity of ideas with their 
objects. 

Butthisnecessity of the conformity of an idea with its ob- 
ject in order to its truth, is it in Locke a real thecnry, (x* is it 
merely a mode of speaking, simfdy a metaphor, more or less 
happy? In the first place, if It is a metaphor, I would ask what 
then is the theory couched under this metaphor, and in what 
place in Locke we are to find that theory once expresdy de- 
clared. No where can I find any thing but the metaph<Mr it- 
8el£ Again, if in the entire abs^ice of any other theory, the 
two passages which I have just cited do not sufilce to [hpovo 
that the necessity of the conformity of an idea with its Object 
in order to constitute its truth, is not a metaphor, but an ex- 
press theory, I can adduce here a multitude of other passages 
which leave no doubt in this respect. Thus when near the 
end of the second book, Locke treats ci ideas as real w chi- 
merical, as complete or incomplete, he rests upon his theory of 
the conformity or non-oonformity of ideas with their objects. 

a II. ch. XXX. f 1 : '< Real ideas are conformable 
to their archetypes* First, by real ideas, I meaiok sudi as 
have a foundation in nature ; such as have a eonfonnity with 
the rtoi being and existence of things, or with their archetypes. 
Fantaetical or iAimeriealj I call such as have no foundation 
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in nature, nor have any conformity to that reality of being to 
which they are tswitly referred as to their archetypes." 

Now what is an adequate or inadequate idea? ' An ade- 
quate idea will be that which shaU be completely conformed to 
its archet]rpe ; an inadequate idea, that which shall be con- 
formed only in part. 

Ibid. ch. XXXI. § 1: "Those I call adequate, which 
perfectly represent those archetypes which the mind supposes 
them taken from, which it intends them to stand for, and to 
which it refers them. Inadequate ideas are such, which are 
but a partial or incomplete representation o( those arcl^etypes 
to which they are referred." 

Thus the theory of complete or incomplete ideas rests upon 
the theory of , real and chimerical ideas, which also rests upon 
that of true or fidse ideas, and that consists altogether in the 
theory of the conformity of the idea to the object. This is a 
point of so much importance, that to take away all uncertain- 
ty, I will adduce a passage where Locke lays down the prob- 
lem by itself, and the precise form in which he lays it down, 
excludes all ambiguity in the solution which he gives. 

B. IV. ch. IV. §3: "But what shaD be here the criteri- 
on? How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its 
own ideas, know that they kgree with things themselves ? 
This, though it seems not to want difSculty, yet I think there 
be two sorts of ideas that we may be assured agree with things.'* 

§ 4. " Simple ideas carry with them all the conformity which 
is intended, or which our state requires ; for they represent 
things to us under those appearances which they are fitted to 
produce in us." And a little further on : " this conformity be- 
tween our simple ideas and the existence of things, is suffi- 
cient for real knowledge." 

It is impossible to explain any thing more distinctly and di- 
rectly. It is not, then, a mere way of speaking, a metaphor 
thrown off in passing ; it is altogether a theory, a system. 
Let us examine it seriously. 

See, then, by it, truth and error, reality and chimera, rdtolved 
into the representation or non-representation of the object by 
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the idea, into the confonnity or non-<x)nformity of the idea to 
its object. There is knowledge upon this condition, and upon 
this alone, that the idea represents its object, is conformed to it. 
But upon what condition does an idea represent its object, and be 
conformed to it? Upon this condition, that the idearesemble its 
object, that the idea have to its object the relation of a copy to its 
original. Weigh the force of the words : the conformity of an 
idea to its object can signify nothing else but the resemblance of 
that idea, taken as a copy, to its object, taken as the original. 
This is exactly what Locke expresses by the, word archetypes^ 
which he uses to designate the objects of ideas. Now if the 
conformity of the idea to its object is nothing but the resem- 
blance of the copy to its original, to its archetype, I say that 
in such a case, the idea is taken solely as an image. The 
idea must evidently be an image in order positively to resem- 
ble any thing, in order to be able to represent any thing. See 
then the representative idea reduced to an image. Now reflect 
closely, and you will see that every image impUes something 
material. Can an image of any thing immaterial be con- 
ceived ? Every image is necessarily sensible and material, or 
it is nothing but a metaphor, a supposition which we have put 
away. Thus in the last analysis, to say that there is know- 
ledge where the idea is conformed to its object, and that no 
knowledge is possible but upon this condition, is to pretend that 
there is no knowledge but upon the condition that the idea of a 
thing is the image of that thing, that is to say, its material im- 
age. All knowledge, then, is involved in the following question : 
Have we, in respect to beings, the ideas which represent them, 
which resemble them, which are the images, and the material 
images of them ; or have we not such images ? If we have, 
knowledge is possible ; if not, it is impossible. Now in point 
of fact, human knowledge embraces both the external world, 
and the soul, and God. If, then, knowledge of these objects is 
possible and real, it is only upon the condition just laid down, 
namely, that we have of these beings, ideas which represent 
them, which resemble them, which are image^ of them, and 
once again, material images. Have we, then, or have we not 
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idea-knageB, material images, of God, of the soul, of the exter- 
nalworld? Thisis thequestion. Letusfirst a{^Iyit to the 
external world. It is there, above all, that the theory of Locke 
would appear most admissible. Let us see what is the sound- 
ness and value of it even upon this ground. 

Theideaof the external world is the idea of body. Bodies 
are known to us only by their qualities. These qualities are 
{Nimary or secondary. By the secondary qualities of bodies is 
understood, you know, those which might not exist, and yet the 
body itself not cease to exist ; for instance, the qualities of which 
we acquire the idea by the sense of smelling, of hearing, and 
of taste, by all the senses, in short, except unquestionably that 
of touch, and perhaps also that of sight. The primary quali- 
ties of bodies are those which are given to us, as the fundamental 
attributes of bodies, without which bodies could not for qs exisU 
The eminently primary quality is solidity, which implies more 
or less extension, which directly implies form. We have the 
donviction that every body is solid, extended, has form. We 
are moreover convinced that bodies have the property of caus- 
ing in us those particular modifications which are called savor, 
sound, odour, perhaps also the modification called color. 
Locke agrees to all this, it is he who chiefly contributed to ex- 
tend in science the distinction between the primary and secon- 
dary qualities of bodies. It is not our object to go any &rther 
in this distinction. Let us now see how Locke explains the 
acquisition of ideas of the primary and of secondary qualities. 

B. II. ch. Till. § 11: How primary qualities pro- 
duce their ideas, ^^ The next thing to be considered is, how 
bodies produce ideas in us; and that is manifestly by impulse, 
the only way which we can conceive bodies to operate in." 

§ 12. "If, then, external objects be not united to our minds, 
when they produce ideas therein, and yet we perceive these wi- 
ginal qualities in such of them as singly fell under our senses, 
it is evident, that some motion must be thence continued by 
our nerves or animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies to the 
brain or the, seat of sensation, there to produce in our minds 
the particular ideas we have of them. And since the exten- 
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simi, figure, number, and motion of bodies of an observaUe 
iMgness, may be perceived at a distance by the sight, it is evi* 
dent that some singly imperceptible bodies must come from 
them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain some mo- 
tion, which produces these ideas which we have of th^n in 
us." 

il3. Haw secondary qualities produce their ideas. 
*^ After the same manner that the ideas of these (Mriginal qual* 
ities are produced in us, we may conceive that the ideas of 
secondary qualities are also produced, namely, by the opera- 
tions of insensible particles on our senses. For it being man- 
ifest, that there are bodies, and good store of bodies, each 
whereof are so small, that we cannot by any of our senses 
discover either their bulk, figure, or motion, as is evident in the 
particles of the air and water, and others extremely smaller 
than those, perhaps as much smaller than the particles of air 
and water, as the particles of air and water are smaller than 
peas or hailstones : let us suppose at present, that the dififer- 
ent motions and figures, bulk and number, of such particles, 
aflfecting the several organs of our senses, produce in us those 
different sensations, which we have from the col(»'s and smells 
of bodies ; e. g, that a violet, by the impulse of such insensi- 
ble particles of matter of peculiar figures and bulks, and in 
different degrees and modifications of their motions, causes 
the ideas of the blue color and sweet scent of that flower to 
be produced in our minds ; it being no more impossible to con- 
ceive that God should annex such ideas to such motions, with 
which they have no similitude, than that he should annex 
the idea of pain to the motion of a piece of steel dividing our 
flesh, with which that idea hath no resemblance." 

§ 14. ^^ What I have said concerning colors and smells, 
may be understood also of tastes, and sounds, and other the 
like sensible qualities ." 

If you follow up this whole theory to its principle, so imper- 
fectly discerned and unfolded, you will find that it rests in the 
last analysis upon the supposition that, as bodies act upon each 
other only by contact, and consequently by impulsion, so in the 

14 
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same way the mind likewise camoiot be brought into connec- 
tion with corporeal things but upon the same condition, that 
there should be contact between the mind and body, and of 
course impulse of the one upon the other. Now in sensible 
ideas, which are involuntary, and in which, according to Locke, 
the mind is passive, the impulse ought to come from the body 
upon the mind, and not from the mind upon the body, and 
the contact cannot take place directly, but indirectly by means 
of particles. Thus the necessity of contact involves that of 
particles, which emitted by bodies, obtain admittance by the 
organs into the brain, and there introduce into the mind what 
are called sensible ideas. The starting point of the whole 
theory is the necessity of contact, and in its result it comes 
out to depend upon intermediate particles and their action. 
These particles are, in other terms, the sensible species of the 
Peripatetic Scholasticism, to which modern physics has done 
justice. There is at the present day no more talk about so- 
norous, visible, tangible species; nor can there of course 
be any more question about their emission, nor consequently 
about the principle by which they were engendered, namely, 
the necessity of contact and impulse as the condition of ac- 
quiring sensible ideas. All this at the present day is only an 
obsolete hypothesis, which it would be superfluous to stop to 
refute. Supposing sensible ideas, however, to be thus formed, 
once obtained under this condition, which is yet a chimera, 
let us see in what these ideas differ from each other. 

According to Locke, the ideas which we have of the pri- 
mary qualities of matter have this peculiarity, that they re- 
semble their object ; while the ideas we have of secondary 
quaUties have this as their peculiarity that they do not resem- 
ble their objects. 

B. IL ch. VIII. § 15: "The ideas of primary quali- 
ties of bodies are resemblances of them^ and their patterns do 
really exist in the bodies themselves ; but the ideas produced 
in us by these secondary qualities, have no resemblance of 
them at aU." 
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The ideas of secondary qualities do not then resemble thooe 
qualities. Very well ; I am, therefore, according to the theory 
of Locke, to conclude of course, that the ideas of secondary 
qualiti^ are mere chimera, and that we have no knowledge 
of these qualities. In feet, recollect that according to Locke, 
all knowledge depends upon ideas, and that there is no know- 
ledge except as fer as the idea resembles its object. Now by 
the acknowledgment of Locke himself, the ideas of secon- 
dary qualities do i^ot resemble these quahties; therefore these 
ideas do not contain any knowledge. It cannot be said that 
we have indeed a knowledge, though incomplete, of the 
secondary qualities of bodies. If Locke had intended to say 
this, he should have said, according to his general theory, that 
the ideas of secondary quahties do represent, though incom- 
pletely, their objecta. But he says they do not represent them 
at all, in any degree. They do not therefore involve any, even 
the most imperfect knowledge ; they contain no knowledge ; 
they are pure chimeras, like the ideas of feiries, of centaurs, &;c. 
This consequence is necessitated by the theory of Locke. But 
is it in accordance with fects; which it is our business to ex- 
plain, and not to destroy ? Is it in feet true, that we have no 
knowledge of the secondary quahties of bodies ? Far other- 
wise. The secondary quahties of bodies, smell, sound, taste 
and color, are for us decidedly real properties in bodies, to which 
we attribute the power of exciting in us certain modifications 
or sensations. We are not only conscious of these sensations, 
but we beheve that they have causes, and that these causes 
are in the bodies. As we could conceiveof bodies independently 
of these causes or powers, properties or qualities, we call these 
qualities secondary. We know them, I grant, only as causes of 
our sensations, while we are ignorant of their intimate essence ;. 
but still we know them in this character and degree, and it is a 
real knowledge undeniably found in all mankind. Now do not 
forget that according to the theory of Locke, knowledge is al- 
ways stibject to this condition, that the idea upon which know- 
ledge depends shall represent its object. You have undenia* 
bly the idea of the secondary quahties of bodies, so far forth 
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as causes of your sensations. > Now observe that accprding 
to the theory of Locke, this idea, which you all have, and 
upon which is founded almost all your conduct, and of human 
life at large, — this idea cannot be true, cannot be the founda- 
tion of any legitimate knowledge, except upon condition that 
it shall be conformed to its object, to the causes of your sen- 
sations, to the secondary qualities of bodies. And when I 
say conformed to them, recollect distincdy that the conditioa 
of conformity is nothing less than that of resemblance, and 
that the condition of resemblance is nothing less than that of 
being an image, a sensible and material image ; for there is 
no inmiaterial image. The question, then, resolves itself to 
this : whether you have, or have not a material image of the 
secondary quaUties of bodies, that is to say, of those proper- 
ties of bodies which cause in you the sensations of color^ 
sound, taste and smell. Let us see, then, what the material 
image of a cause can be. A cause, in so far forth as acause^ 
(and the secondary properties or qualities of bodies are noth- 
ing else,) has no form, no cokur ; what material image then 
can be made of it ? A cause, whatever it be, whether you 
place it in the mind, or in what we call matter, is always a 
cause, it is never any thing but a cause ; and so far forth as 
it is a cause, it falls neither under the hand, nor the eye ; it 
fiJls under none of our senses. It is then something of which 
in strictness you can have no sensible idea, no idea-image, no 
material image. Then, since you have not, and C€tnnot have 
the image of a cause, and since secondary qualities of bodies 
are given you only as causes, it follows that you cannot have 
any true idea, any legitimate knowledge of the secondary 
quaUties of bodies. It follows in strictness that you cannot 
have any knowledge of them. Intimate or illegitimate, and 
that these qualities ought to be to you as though they had 
never been ; since according to the theory of Locke, yoa 
could not have attained them except by images more or less 
faithful which you had formed of them, images howeter which 
in this case are altbgether and absolutely wanting. 
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The denial of the secondary qualities of bodies is, then, the 
inevitable result of the theory, that every idea, to be true, must 
represent its object. This result is unavoidable ; experience 
however gives the lie to it, and in so doing, refutes the princi- 
ple. The ideas of the secondary qualities do not resemble 
their objects in any way, and nevertheless they contain a cer- 
tain knowledge ; it is not therefore true that all knowledge 
supposes the resemblance of the idea to its object 

The theory of Locke breaks to pieces upon the secondary 
qualities of bodies ; let us see if it will be more fortunate in 
respect to primary quaUties. 

Solidity is by eminence the primary quality. Solidity with 
its degrees, hardness or softness, penetrability or impenetrabil- 
ity, envelopes extension, which contains size and form ; these 
are chiefly the primary quaUties of bodies. Locke declares 
expressly that the ideas of primary quahties resemble those 
qualities ; this is their title of legitimacy in his view. This 
theory at first sight, might seem to be true in regard to one 
point, that which respects form. In fact, the form of objects 
which pertains to extension, which also pertains to solidity, 
paiats itself upon the retina. Experience attests this, and the 
conformity of these images to their objects, seems indeed the 
foundation of the truth of the ideas which we have of the 
form of objects. But even here it is only a &lse semblance. 

If the resemblance of the image on the retina to the form 
of the external object, is the foundation of our knowledge of 
the form of that object, it follows that this knowledge cannot 
be acquired, and never could have been acquired, but upon 
the following conditions : 

1. That we should know there is some image upon the 
retina. 

2. That, by some pcoceas, comparing the image upon the 
retina to the external object, we should find the image upon 
the retina, in &ct, similar to the object, as to form ; then, and 
only then, by the theory of Locke, should we be certain that 
the idea which we have of the form of this object is true, and 
our knowledge in regard to it certain. 

14* 
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All these conditions axe necessary ; but are they fulfilled in 
the&ctof our knowledge of the forms of external objects? 
By Qo means. In the first place, the knowledge of the im- 
age upon the retina is altogether a subsequent acquisition of 
experience and of psychology. The first men who believed 
that they had before their eyes figured bodies, knew nothing* 
in the world about the images upon the retina. Still farther 
were they fi'om inquiring whether these images, of which 
they knew nothing, were conformed to the forms of the bo- 
dies which they knew ; and consequently the condition im- 
posed upon the human mind of knowing first the image up- 
on the retina, and then verifying the conformity of this im- 
age with its object, is not the process which the mind, left to it- 
self and without any system, naturally employs, in order to 
know the forms of bodies. — Again, observe that if the accu- 
rate painting of the form of the object upon the retina, ex- 
{dains the secret of the perception of that form, it is necessa- 
ry that this picture, this image, should pass firom the retina to 
the optic nerve, fi-om the optic nerve to the brain, which Locke 
calls the audience chamber of the soul, and from this audi- 
ence chamber it must gain admittance to the mind itself. 
But this process is arrested at every step. From the retina, 
the image must pass to the brain by the optic nerve. Now, 
who does not know that the optic nerve is situated in an 
obscure region impenetrable to the light ? The optic nerve is 
in the dark, no image can be painted on it, and our image is 
already lost. Farther, the brain, that audience chamber of 
the soul, is also in the dark ; the soul which, according to the 
theory of Locke, must observe the retina, in order there to 
meet with the image of the form of a body, which must dis- 
cern this image and its conformity to the original, can make 
this observation neither upon the optic nerve nor the brain. 

We have, so to say, shut up all the avenues of the soul 
against the hypothesis of the idea-image ; the idea-image is, 
then, nothing but a chimera in the mind. In the perceptioa of 
the form of oligects there are not, 1. figured objects ; 2. a mind 
capable of perceiving the figure of these objects ; 3. an inter- 
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mediate image between the real f(»m c{ the objects and the 
mind. There are nothing but figured objects, and a mind en- 
dowed with the &culty of perceiving them with their forms. 
The existence of the image of the figure of olgects upon the 
retina is a real fact, which is indeed the previous condition of 
the perception of visible appearances, but not the foundation 
of this perception ; which precedes, but does not in any way 
constitute lunr explain it The existence of the figure of ob- 
jects upon the retina, which is simply an external condition of 
the phenomena of vision, being transformed into a complete 
explanation of these phenomena, is the source of the hypoth- 
esis of the idea-image, so &r as reelects the perception of the 
forms of jobjects. It has also still another source. Not only 
is the mind endowed with the faculty of perceiving the forms 
of present objects, whenever certain organic conditions are 
fulfilled ; but also when these objects are absent, it is endowed 
with the feculty of recalling them, not only of knowing what 
they were, but of representing them to itself as they were, and 
with the forms which they had been perceived to have while 
they were present. The memory actually has this imagina- 
tive, power ; we may imagine objects, altogether as we per- 
ceived them ; the feet is unquestionable. But in the imagina- 
tion of the forms of absent objects, as in the perception of the 
forms of present objects, there are only two terms, the absent 
objects, and the mind which is able to represent them though 
absent ; or rather in this case, there is really nothing but the 
mind which, in the absence of the objects, recalls them with 
their forms, as if they were present before it Now in the 
mind which represents past objects to itself, poetry can indeed 
detach the representation bom the objects, and consider it 
apart as a proper element subsisting by itself. This ia a right 
of poetry, but not of philosophical analysis, which can never 
lawfully convert abstractions into realities. Abstraction taken 
for reality, the participle or adjective converted into a substan- 
tive, is, thenj the second source of the hypothesis of the idea- 
image ; not to refer again to the vicious analogies, of the con* 
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diUons of communication between bodies, afqplied to the 
mind. 

But to go further. Our discussion has thus &r respected 
only the form of external objects ; but how will it be if we 
come to the other primary quahties of bodies ; for instance, 
the primary quality par excellence^ namely, solidity ? Would 
you dare revive the scholastic h]rpothesi3 of the tangible spe- 
cies^ in order to provide a companion to the visual image up- 
on the retina ? Would you put this tangible species upon the 
mysterious paths of the nerves and brain which the image of 
forms could not traverse ? Be it so. Suppose a tangible spe- 
cies ; suppose this idea-image of solidity arrived at the mind, 
and there let us see if it satisfies the fundamental condition of 
the theory of Locke. Let us see whether it is conformed, or 
not conformed to its model, to solidity itself. What is solidity ? 
We have shown that it is resistance. Where there is no re- 
sistance, there is to us nothing but ourselves. Where resist- 
ance begins, there begins for us something besides ourselves, 
the outward, the external, nature, the world. Now if solidity 
is something which resists, it is a resisting cause ; and we are 
here, again, in respect to the primary quality of bodies, as be- 
fore in respect to their secondary qualities, led back to the idea 
of cause. Here, then, also, in order that we may have a legit- 
imate knowedge of the resisting cause, of solidity, it is neces- 
sary that we should have an idea of it, which is conformed 
to it, which is similar to it, an image, a material image of the 
resisting cause. Such, according to Locke, is the systematic 
condition of the primary quality of body. But I have shown 
that there cannot be a material image of any cause, and of 
course not of a resisting cause, of soUdity, the fundameQtal 
quality of body. 

Thus we have no longer a legitimate idea of the primary 
qualities of bodies, anymore than of their secondary qualities, 
if we are to have it only upon the condition of the idea being 
a material image of its object. But we are not yet done. We 
are yet only at the threshold of the external world. Not on- 
ly has body prima.ry and secondary qualities, which I have 
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just shown to be incompatible with the theory of Locke ; hut 
nMMreover, we believe that under these qualities, there is bobo^ 
thing which is the sulgect of them, something which has not 
only a real, but a permanent existence, while these qualities are 
in perpetual motion ^md alteration. We all believe in the ex- 
istence of a subject, of a substance f<Mr these qualities. Now in 
the theory of Locke, the idea of this substance is not Intimate, 
unless it be conformed to its object, that is, to the substance 
of bodies ; and the idea, to be conformed to its olject, must 
be a material image. But I ask if it is possible to have a ma- 
terial image of substance ? It is obviously impossible. Then 
you have no idea of substance, and of the reality of bodies. 

Not (xdy are you convinced of the real and substantial ex- 
istence of bodies, but you all believe that these bodies, of which 
the fundamental attribute is solidity, resistance, are some- 
where, in place, in space. You all have the idea of space. 
Now you cannot have it except on one condition, (according 
to Locke,) that the idea you have of it r^resents it, is its ma- 
terial image. But it is, we have seen, one of the character- 
istics of space, that it cannot be confounded with bodies which 
fill and measure it, but not constitute it. It is, then, a fortiori^ 
impossible that you should have a material image of that 
which has no material existence, when you cannot have one 
of bodies, and of their fundamental and accessory attributes. 

It is the same in regard to time. You believe that the mo- 
tions of bodies, and the succession of these dilSerent motions, 
take place in time, and you do not confound the succession of 
the motions of bodies with time itself, which is indeed measur- 
ed but not constituted by this succession, any more than the 
a^regate of bodies constitutes space. You have the idea of 
time as distinct from all succession. If you have it, by the 
theory of Locke, it is under the condition of having an idea 
conformed to it, an idea-image. But you cannot have an 
idea-image of time, since time is dfetinct from the motion of 
bodies and does not fall under any of the senses ; — ^you can- 
not therefore have a legitimate idea of time. 
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I might pursue this criticism still farther, but I believe I 
have gone sufficiently far to demonstrate that if, relatively to 
the external world, our ideas are not true except upon condi- 
tion that they are representative ideas, conformed to their ob- 
jects, material images of their objects, we should have no le- 
gitimate idea of the external world, neither of the secondary 
Aor primary quaUties of matter, nor of their subject, nor of 
space, nor of time. The theory of a material image results 
in nothing less than the destruction of all legitimate know- 
ledge of matter and of the external world. 

The objections which I have just presented are so natural 
and so simple, that Locke could not even lay down the prob- 
lem as he has done, without partially suspecting them, and 
they sufficiently pressed upon him to shake his conviction of 
the existence of the external world. He does not precisely 
call it in question, but he acknowledges that upon the founda- 
tion of the representative idea, (the only one which he con- 
ceived,) the knowledge of bodies has not perfect certainty ; he 
thinks however that it goes beyond simple probabiUty. ^'But 
yet, if after aU," says Locke, " any one will question the exist- 
ence of all things, or our knowledge of any thing, I must de- 
sire him to consider that we have such an assurance of the 
existence of things without us, as is sufficient to direct us in 
the attaining the good, and avoiding the evil, which is caused 
by them ; which is the important concernment we have of 
being made acquainted with them." B. IV. ch. 10, § 8. 
This is almost the language of scepticism. Locke, however, 
is not sceptical in regard to the existence of bodies. He belongs 
to the great family of per^)atetics and sensualists, in which 
the theory of sensible species had the authority of a dogma, 
and the office of giving and explaining the external world. 
Out of the sensible species, the seventeenth century, and 
Locke in particular, have made sensible ideas, provided with 
all the quaUties of those species, representatives of their ob- 
jects, and emanating from them. There is then noidealistic 
tendency in the theory of Locke. On the contrary, Locke is 
persuaded that these ideas, so fer forth as they are represent- 
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alive, are the only solid foundation from which the know- 
ledge of external objects can be derived. Only he finds, and 
half acknowledges, that contrary to his wish, the peripatetic 
hypothesis of species, transformed into the modem theory of 
sensible ideas, turns out against his design, and that although 
this hypothesis has evidently a material character, since his 
ideas are necessarily material images, yet it is convicted of in- 
ability legitimately to give us matter. Judge, then, how it 
must be in regard to the spiritual world, the soul, and God. 
I shall be brief. Recollect the general principle of Locke. 
We have no legitimate knowledge of any thing, but upon 
condition that the ideas we have of it, be conformed to their 
object. Now all the world believe in the existence of the soul, 
that is to say, in the existence of something in us which 
feels, which wills, which thinks. Even those who do not 
believe in the spiritual existence of this subject, have never 
called in question the existence of its Acuities, the existence 
of the sensibility, for example, or that of will, or of thought 
Reflect then : you have no legitimate knowledge of thought, 
of volition, of sensibility, but upon the condition that the ideas 
you have of them are representative, and that these ideas are 
images, and of course material images. See then into what 
an abyss of absurdities we are thrown. In order to know 
thought and volition, which are immaterial, it is necessary that 
we should have a material image which resembles them. 
But what is a material image of thought, and of volition ? 
It is an absurdity even in regard to the sensibility. But the 
absurdity is, if possible, still greater, in regard to the substance 
of these faculties, in regard to the soul, and then in regard to 
the unity and identity of this soul, and then in regard to the 
time in which the operations of these mental faculties take 
place, sensations, volitions, and thoughts. 

See, then, the spiritual world Mien away and lost, as well 
as the material. Simply from the 'condition that we have no 
legitimate ideas of our Acuities and of their subject, unless 
these ideas be material images of them, it evidently results 
that we have no legitimate knowledge of our soul, and of its 
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faculties, of our whole internal being, intellectual and moral. 
Here the difficulty seems even much greater than in regard to 
the material world, or at least the successor of Bacon and of 
Hobbes is more startled by it. In respect to the material 
world, he had acknowledged that his theory was liable to 
some objections, but these objections did not seem to him insur- 
mountable, nor to go &r enough to deprive us of a certain 
knowledge of the material world, sufficient for our wants. 
Hereby he pretended to open the door only to a semi-sceptici^tn. 
It was without doubt a weakness ; for the idea of Locke, a 
material image, not in any manner representing bodies, nei- 
ther complete nor incomplete, he ought not to have admitted 
any idea of bodies ; he ought to have gone on to absolute scep- 
ticism. Locke, however, stops short, both from the good sense 
and from the evidence which, in his school, surrounds the 
senses and the physical world. But when he comes to the 
spiritual world, to which the sensual school is much less at- 
tached, the arguments which naturally rise up against him 
from his own theory, strike him more forcibly, and he declares 
(B. IV. ch. XL § 12,) that "we can no more know, that there 
are finite spirits really existing, by the idea we have of such 
beings in our minds, than by the ideas any one has of iairies, 
or centaurs, he can come to know that things answering those 
ideas do really exist. Here it would seem is absolute scepti- 
cism ; you may think, perhaps, that the final conclusion of 
Locke will be, that there is no knowledge of finite spirits, nor 
consequently of our soul, nor of any of its Acuities ; for the 
objection is as valid against the phenomena of the soul as 
against its substance. This is, indeed, the result to which he 
should have gone on ; but he did not dare to do it, for there is 
no philosopher at once wiser and more inconsistent than Locke. 
What then does he do ? 

In the peril into which his philosophy has driven him, he 
abandons his philosophy, and all philosophy, and appeals to 
Christianity, to revelation, to feith. By faith, however, and 
by revelation, he does not understand a philosophical faith and 
revelation. This interpretation did not exist in the age of 
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Locke. He understands faith and revelation in the proper 
orthodox theolc^cal sense. His conclusion is this : (section 
before cited,) " Therefore, concerning the existence of finite 
spiri ts, as well as several other things^^wemust content our- 
selves jrithibe evidence of faith." Thus Locke here himself 
acknowledges and accepts the inevitable consequences of his 
theory, to which I wished to conduct him. Speaking as a 
philosopher, and not as a'theologian, in the name of the human 
mind, and not in the name of a creed, I said that if we had no 
other reason to believe in the existence of spirit than the hjrpo- 
thesis of the representative idea, we had no good reason to be- 
heve at all. Locke admits it, he proclaims.it himself, and he 
throws himself into the arms of faith. I shall not leave him 
there. 

The world of faith is as much shut up against him, as the 
world of mind and of matter. He could never have pene- 
trated it, but by the grossest parsdogism. Locke has no more 
right, nay, he has even less right, to beUeve in feith, in reve- 
lation, in Christianity, than in finite spirits such as we are, 
and in matter which is before us. 

Revelation supposes two things: 1. doctrines emanating 
from God ; 3. a book in which these doctrines are deposited 
and preserved. This book, .though its contents may be di- 
vine and sacred, is itself necessarily material, it is a body ; 
and here I refer Locke to the objections already brought 
forward against the legitimate knowledge of bodies, if we 
have no other ground for believing in them than the idea- 
image which represents them. Thus there is no legitimate 
knowledge of the book, in which are contained the sacred 
doctrines revealed by God. What, then, becomes of the 
doctrines it contained ? Besides, these doctrines come from 
God. 

And what is God? A spirit, an infinite spirit, as we 
judge. Now, Locke has not yet been able, by his theory, to ad- 
mit the legitimate existence of finite spirits ; and, incredible to 
tell, in order to make me admit the existence of finite spirits, 
he proposes that I should begin by admitting the existence 
15 
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of an infinite spirit. But is not this to explain ohscurum per 
obscuritis, [to solve the lesser difficulty by pres^Qting a great- 
er] ? See the human mind deprived of the knowledge of 
finite spirits, because it cttn have no ideas conformed to them, 
and yet, fi'om its greater &cility, having an idea of the infi- 
nite spirit, perfectly representing its object ! But if a finite 
spirit cannot be represented, much less can the infinite spirit 
be represented ; evidently it cannot be, under the condition of 
Locke, that is, under the condition of forming an image, and 
a material image of it. There is, then, no infinite spirit, no 
God, [that is, we have no knowledge of him, no right to be- 
lieve] ; therefore, no revelation is possible. Every where, at 
every step, in the theory of Locke, we are plimged fi'om depth 
to depth in the abyss of paralogism. 

If it is true that we have no legitimate knowledge, no true 
idea, but under the condition that this idea represents its ob- 
ject, and is conformed to it, is an image, and (as I have 
proved to be in strictness the necessary result of the hypothe- 
sis,) a material image of it, — ^then it foUows, that we have 
no legitimate idea of the external world, nor of the world of 
spirits, souls, ourselves, and still less of God, to whom Locke 
appeals. Consequently it follows, in the last analysis, that we 
have no true idea of beings, and that we have no other legiti- 
mate knowledge than that of our own ideas ; none of their 
object, whatever it be, even of our own personal being itself. 
This consequence overwhelms this theory of ideas, and it is a 
consequence which invincibly follows firom this theory.* 

* See Appendix, Note AA. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I NOW resume and complete the last lecture. According to 
Locke, knowledge consists entirely in the relation of the idea 
to its object ; and this knowledge is true or false, according as 
the relation of the idea to the object is a relation of conformity 
or of non-conformity. An idea, to be true, to be the founda- 
tion of real knowledge, must be similar to its object, must re- 
present it, be an image of it. Now what is the condition of 
an image ? There is no image without figure, without some- 
thing of extension, without something sensible and material. 
The idea-image then implies something material ; and if the 
truth of knowledge resolves itself into the conformity of the 
idea to its object, it resolves itself into the conformity of an 
image, taken materially, to its object, of whatever sort the ob- 
ject be. 

Observe that the representative idea, as the basis of know- 
ledge, is in Locke a universal theory, without limit, without 
exception. It should then explain all knowledge ; it should 
go as far as hiunan knowledge can go ; it should then em- 
brace God, spirits, and bodies, for all this falls more or less un- 
der knowledge. If then we can know nothing, neither God, . 
nor spirits, nor bodies, except by the ideas which represent 
them, and which represent them by being material images of 
them, the question is : whether we have ideas of these objects, 
these beings, which are faithful images of them, taken mate- 
lially. 

The problem thus reduced to its most simple expression, has 
been easily solved. I think it has been clearly demonstrated 
that the external world itself, which the idea-image would 
seem most easily to give us, entirely escapes us, if it can be 
got at only by the idea-image ; for there is no sensible idea 
15* 
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which can be an image of the world, of external objects, of 
bodies. 

In regard to bodies, we have considered first their secondary 
qualities so called, which you know are properties in their na- 
ture out of our reach, and appreciable only by their effects, 
that is to say, are pure causes, the causes of our sensations. 
Now it is evident there is, and can be no material image of a 
cause. — In respect to the primary quaUties of bodies, there is 
one among them, namely, figure, which would $eem proper to 
be represented by the idea-image : and in fact it is certain that 
the visible appearance, the figure of external bodies placed 
before the organ of vision, is painted upon the retina. But, 
1. the person who first knew the visible figure of a body was 
entirely ignorant that this visible figure was painted upon his 
retina ; it is not, then, to the knowledge of this picture upon 
the retina and of the conformity of this picture to its object, 
that the knowledge of the reality of the external figure is 
owing : 2. then this picture stops at the retina ; in order to go 
to the brain, which, as Locke says, is the audience chamber of 
the mind, it is necessary that it should traverse the optic nerve 
which is in an obscure region ; and even if the optic nerve 
were in a luminous position, the image, after having traversed 
it, and arrived at the brain, would perish in the darkness of 
that organ, before arriving at the mind. Thus it is indeed the 
condition of the phenomena of vision that there should be an 
image of the object upon the retina, but is only a condition, 
' and not the foundation and explanation. Besides, if the idea- 
image plays a certain part in the phenomena of vision, it does 
not apply at all to other phenomena, to those of touch, for ex- 
ample, fi-om which we derive the knowledge of the primary 
quality of body, par excellence, namely, of solidity, resist- 
ance. We have demonstrated that there can be no idea-image 
of resistance, of solidity ; for the idea of solidity resolves itself 
into the idea of a cause, a resisting cause, and it has been de- 
monstrated that there can be no idea-image of cause. 

So much for the primary and secondary qualities of bodies. 
If the idea-image represents no quality of bodies, still less can 
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it re{N:esent the subject of these qualities, that substrattmi 
which escapes the grasp of the senses, and which of course 
can &I1 under no image bonowed from the senses. Space 
also, which must not be confounded with bodies enclosed by it, 
cannot be given by an idea-image. It is the same in respect 
to time ; it is the same in re8|>ect to every sort of knowledge 
involved in the general knowledge of the external world. 
Since, then, the idea-image can represent only forms, and plays 
no part except in the phenomena of vision, and even there is 
only the external condition of those phenomena, it follows that 
if the external world has no other way of arriving at the in- 
telligence, than that of the representative idea, it does not and 
cannot arrive there at all. 

The difficulties of the hypothesis of a representative idea 
are greatly increased when we come to consider the spiritual 
world. Locke acknowledges these difficulties. He allows 
that, since in fact the idea-image cannot represent the qualities 
of spirits, because there is no image of that which has no 
figure, either we must renounce the knowledge of spirit, or to 
obtain it, we must have recourse to feith, to revelation. But 
revelation is for us a book which contains doctrines revealed 
by God. Here there are, then, two things, a book, and God, 
As to the book, we refer it to the external world : no represent- 
ative idea being able to give Certain knowledge of a sensible 
object, consequently giving none of a book, this book, sacred 
or not, can never be certainly known, nor be the foundation of 
certain knowledge of spiritual existence. — God remains ; but 
to have recourse to God in order to legitimate the knowledge 
of spirit, is to have recourse to spirit, in order to legitimate the 
knowledge of spirit; it is to take for granted the thing in 
question. The only difference there is between the spirit of 
God, and our own, is that the spirit of God is infinite, while 
our spirit is finite, which, far from diminishing the difficulty, 
increases it. Thus the representative idea, turned every way, 
can give no real knowledge, neither of bodies, nor of spirits, 
and still less the knowledge of the infinite spirit to whom 
Locke gratuitously appeals. 
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Absolute scepticism, then, is the inevitable consequence of 
the theory of the rejuresentative idea ; and absolute scepticism 
is nothing less than absolute nihilism. In fact you have 
legitunately by this theory, neither the secondary qualities of 
bodies, nor their primary quaUties, nor the subject of these 
qualities, nor space in which the bodies are located, nor time 
in which their motions are accomplished. Still less l^iti- 
mately have you the qualities of your mind, or your mind itsdf, 
or that of your fellow beings, the finite mind ; and stUl less 
God, the infinite mind. You have then nothing, absolutely 
nothing, but the idea itself, that idea which ought to r^re- 
sent every thing, and which represents nothing, and suffers no 
real knowledge to come to you. 

You see then where we are ; but our difiiculties are fai from 
being exhausted. We have hitherto considered the idea-im- 
age in its relation to external objects which it should represent, 
namely, to bodies, to our spirits, and to God. Let us now con- 
sider it in another view, in its relation to the mind which 
must perceive it, and in which it must be found. 

The idea represents neither body, nor spirit, nor God ; it 
can then give no object* This we have demonstrated. But 
it necessarily is in a subject. How is it there ? What is the 
relation of the idea, not now to its object, but to its sub- 
ject? 

Recollect the condition to which we have condemned the 
representative idea. If it represents, it must have in itself 
something of figure, something material ; it is, then, some- 
thing material. Look, then, at the representative idea which 
is something material in the subject where it is found. .But 
it is clear that the subject of the idea, the subject which per- 
ceives, contains and possesses the idea, can be of no other 
nature than the idea itself. The representative idea is some- 
thing figured, like the shadows which paint themselves in a ma- 
gic lantern ; it can then exist only in something of an analo- 
gous kind, in a subject of the same nature, figured as the idea is, 
having parts, being extended and material, as it is. Hence^ 
the destruction of the simplicity and spirituality of the subject 
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of the idea, that is to say, of the soul, or m a word, material- 
ieon is the ccMisequence of the theory of the representative idea, 
C(»i8]dered in relation to its subject 

This result was already in the principle ^ this consequence 
does nothing but expose the vice of the origin of the represen- 
tative idea. In &ct, the origin of this theory, as you know, 
is in the h3rpothesis that the mind does not know bodies, does 
not conununicate with bodies, except in the same way that 
bodies communicate with one another. Now bodies commu- 
nicate, either by immediate impulse one upon the other, or in- 
directly by the intermediation of one or more bodies receiving 
and communicating the impulse, so that is always impulse 
which forms the communication between bodies. If mind, 
then, may know bodies, it must be by impulse. But we see 
no immediate and direct impulse of bodies upon the mind, nor 
of the mind upon bodies ; the impulse must then be from 
a distance, that is by something intermediate. This interme- 
diate is the idea. The idea emanates from the body, and 
through the senses arrives at the mind. The idea emanates 
from bodies, that is its first characteristic, the second is, that it 
represents them. Representation is here founded upon the 
emission. Now emission, which is the first root of the repre- 
sentative idea, necessarily makes it material. This shows al- 
ready a strong inclination towards materialism ; look now at 
something which shows this tendency much more strikingly. 
Not ooly does the mind gain no knowledge of bodies, except 
as bodies communicate with one another ; but the mind knows 
minds only as it knows bodies, by the intermediation of the 
representative idea. A theory material in its origin, is first ap- 
plied to the knowledge of bodies, then transferred to the 
knowledge of spirit. It is then altogether natural that the 
last expression of this theory should be materialism. And I 
do not impose upon this theory merdy its logically necessary 
consequences, but consequences which have \>een deduced 
from it. History is charged with the oflSce of developing 
these consequences in the school of Locke. Upon this theory 
of the r€f)reseatative idea, the school of Locke in part, grounds 
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its positive denial of the spirituality of the souL Aoooeding 
to that schod, man j ideas in the mind, taken materially, 
suppose something extended in the mind ; and even a sing^ 
idea, being an image, is already something figured, which 
suiqposes a corresponding subject. The vulgar expression that 
ideas make an impression on the mind, is notin this schod, a 
m^aphor, it is the actual reality. I refer you to Hartley, to 
Darwin, to Priestly, and to their English and other successors. 
We shall take them up in due time, and order. 

This consequence of the theory of the representative idea 
in relation to its subject is irresistiUe. But does any one wish 
to save the spirituality of the soul, and still preserve the theo- 
ry of the representative idea ? Then on the one side, theie 
are material ideas, material images, and on the other, a «mi4e 
soul, and consequently between the modification and its sub- 
ject an abyss. How to bridge over this abyss ? What rela- 
tion is there between the material image and the subject of 
this image, if this subject is held to be simple, unextended, 
spiritual? It is clearly necessary to find some intermediates 
between the idea-images and their subject, the soul. The 
images were before regarded as the media between bodies and 
the soul ; but now media are necessary between those first 
media or the idea-images and the soul. New media must be 
found, that is to say, new ideas. But these new ideas, in <»r- 
der to serve as media between the first ideas and the soul, must 
represent those ideas ; and in order to represent images they 
must themselves be images, and if images, then mat^iaL 
The difficulty constantly returns ; either the idea-images do 
not enter the soul, or they make the soul material. The a^ 
tempt has been made to subtilize these ideas, to refine the in- 
termediate ; but either these refinements still leave it material, 
and of course the materiality of the image invinciMy invdves 
the materiality of its subject ; or, llie idea-image, as material, 
must be given up, and retaining the theory of the rqiresenta- 
tive idea, the idea must be considered as spiritual.^ 

This has been done. The idea, as a material image, has 
been abandoned for a spiritual idea. But what is the result 
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of this Hew oaK)d]ficat]on of the representatiye theory under ex- 
amination? I grant that if the idea is spiritual, it permits a 
spiritual subject ; it gives room for believing in the' simplicity 
and spirituality of the soul. But then the hypothesis of emis- 
sion is evidently destroyed, and along with it, the theory of 
representation. Indeed, I ask what is this spiritual idea as the 
image of sC material object ? The mind has none of the fun- 
damental properties which constitute what we call matter ; it 
has then neither sohdity nor extension nor figure.^ But how 
can that which is neither scdid, nor extended, nor figured, rep- 
resent that which is soUd, extended, figured ? What can the 
spiritual idea of a soUd be ? What the spiritual idea of ex- 
tension, of form ? It is evident that the spiritual idea cannot 
represent body. And can it any better represent spirit ; Still 
less. For what is that which represents, what is that which is 
endowed with a representative power? Once again, there is 
no representation where there is no resemblance, and there is 
no resemblance except between figures or forms. That which 
is figured can resemble that which is figured ; but where there 
is no figure, there is no possible matter for resemblance, nor 
consequently for representation. Spirit cannot represent spirit. 
A spiritual idea cannot in any way represent any spiritual 
quality, nor any spiritual subject ; and the spiritual idea-im- 
age which destroys the possible knowledge of body, destroys 
no less, nay even more decidedly destroys the possible know- 
lege of spirit, of finite spirits such as we are, and of the infi- 
nite spirit, God. From the bosom of sensualism there proceeds 
a kind of idealism which along with matter^ does away also 
with mind and with God himself. And do not think, I be- 
seech you, that it is merely reasoning which derives these new 
consequences firom the theory of ideas. As Hartley and Priest- 
ley prove that I have not gratuitously derived materialism fi-om 
the theory of ideas, taken as material images ; so here also 
fects and the history of another branch of the school of Locke 
prove that it is not I who condemn the theory of the spiritual 
idea-image to the necessity of destroying both body and spirit. 
That itdestroys body, seek in Berkeley, who armed himself 
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with this theory, in order to deny all material existence. 
That it destroys spirit, seek in Hume, who taking from the 
hands of Berkeley the arms he had used for the destruction of 
the material world, and turning them against the spiritual 
world, has destroyed both the finite spirit which we are, and 
the infinite spirit, both the human soul and God. 

We must go to the extent of these principles. The represen- 
tative idea considered relatively to its subject and as a materi- 
al image, conducts directly to materialism ; taken spiritually, 
it leads to the destruction of body and of spirit, to absolute 
scepticism, and absolute nihilism. Now it is an unquestiona- 
ble fact that we have the knowledge of bodies, that we have 
the knowledge of our mind. We have this knowledge, and 
yet we cotild not have obtained it by the theory of the repre- 
sentative idea. This theory therefore does not exhibit the true 
process of the human mind. According to Locke, the represen- 
tative idea is the only way of real knowledge ; then, this way 
felling us, we are in the absolute impossibility of ever arriv- 
ing at knowledge. We do arrive at it, however; consequently 
we arrive at it in some other way than by the representative 
idea, and consequently, again, the theory of the representative 
idea is a chimera. 

I will now go further. I will change the ground altogeth- 
er. I will admit that the idea has a representative office ; I 
will admit the reality of this representation ; I will believe 
with Locke and all his partizans, that we know only through 
representative ideas, and that in fact ideas have the wonderful 
property of representing their objects. Let all this be so. 
But on what condition do ideas represent things ? On the 
condition, you know, of being conformed to them. I take for 
granted that if we did not know that the idea was confcnmed 
to its object, we should not know that it represented it ; we 
should have no true knowledge of this object. And again, 
upon what condition can we know that an idea is conformed 
to its object, is a feithful copy of the original which it repre- 
sents? Nothing more simple. The condition is that we 
should have known the original. It is necessary that we should 
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have before our eyes both the original and the copy, in order 
to compare the copy with the original, and to pronounce that 
the copy is in fact, a £uthful copy of the original. But sup- 
pose we had not the original, what could we say of the copy ? 
Could you say, in the absence of the original, that the copy 
which alone is before your eyes, is a faithful copy of the ori- 
ginal which you do not see, which you have never seen? 
Certainly not. You could neither be sure that the copy is a 
faithftil, nor an un&ithful cc^y ; you could not even afiSrm 
that it is a copy. If we know things only through ideas, and 
if we know them only on the condition that the ideas feith- 
fully represent them, we can know that the ideas do faithfiilly 
represent them, only by seeing on the one hand the things 
themselves, and on the other the ideas of them. Then only 
could we pronounce that the ideas are conformed to their ob- 
jects. Thus, to know if you have a true idea of God, of the 
soul, of bodies, you must have, on the one hand, (red, the soul, 
and bodies, and on the other, the idea of God, tbe soul, and 
bodies, in order that by comparing the idea with its object, you 
may be able to decide whether it is or is not conformed to its 
object. Let us choose an example. 

I wish to know, if the idea which I have of body is true. 
It is necessary that I should have both the idea which I form 
of body, and the body itself ; then that I should compare them, 
confront them, and decide. 

I take then from Locke the idea of body, just as Locke has 
himself furnished me with it. To know if it is true, I must 
compare it, I must confront it with body itself. This suppo* 
ses that I know body ; for if I do not know it, with what 
shall I compare the idea of body in order to know if it is true 
or felse? We must then suppose that I know body. But 
how could I have come to know it ? By the theory of Locke, 
you know and you can know nothing but by ideas which rep- 
resent things to you. Now I know this body ; then by th^ 
theory of Locke, I know it only by the ideas which represent 
it to me ; therefore I do not know this body itself, the body 
which it is necessary for me to know in order to compare it 

16 
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with the idea that I have of it ; I know only its idea, and it is 
its idea alcme that I can compare with its idea, that is to say 
I have compared an idea with an idea, a copy with a cc^y* 
Here is still no original. The comparison, then, the verifica- 
tion is impossible. That the verificaticm may conduct me 
to a result, it is necessary that this second idea which I have 
of body, should be a true idea, should be conformed to its ob- 
ject. But I cannot know that this second idea is true, except 
on the condition that I compare it ; and with what ? With 
the body, with the original. It is therefore necessary that I 
should know the body in some other way, in order to decide 
whether this second idea is conformed to it. Let us see then. 
I know the body ; but how do I know it. By the theory of 
Locke, again, I know it only by the idea I have of it ; there 
is here, then, nothing but an idea with which I can compare 
the second idea I had of body. I cannot pass beyond the 
idea ; go on in this way, as long as you please, you incessant- 
ly go round in a circle of ideas from which you cannot break 
forth, and which never allow you to get at the reid object, nor 
lay the foundation of a legitimate comparison ; since such a 
comparison supposes that you have on the one hand the copy, 
and on the other the original ; while in fiict you have noth- 
ing but an idea, and then a second idea, and thus on, and of 
course can compare nothing but the ideas, the cqnes. And 
again, even to decide that they are copies, it is necessary that 
you should have had the original itself, which yet escapes, and 
forever will escape your grasp, in every theory of know- 
ledge which subjects the mind to the necessity of knowing on- 
ly through the intermediation of representative ideas. 

Thus in the last analysis, the object, the original, forever 
escapes the immediate grasp of the human mind, can never 
be brought under its regard, nor consequently be the basis of 
a comparison with the copy, the idea. You can never know 
then that the idea which you have of body is conformed or 
not conformed, faithful or un&ithful, true or false. You will 
have it without knowing even whether it has an object or 
not. 
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It is impossible to remain in this predicament ; and to i 
Locke, I will now make a supposition. I will suppose, thai 
in fact we have before our eyes not only the idea of the origi* 
nal, but the original itself. I will suppose, that we know the 
original directly; the comparison is then possible. Let us go 
on to make it Previously, however, I will remark, that the 
supposition I have made, — of an original directly known,, 
which is the necessary basis of all comparison, but which 
com[Jarison is the necessary basis of the theory of Locke, — 
this supposition just destroys entirely the theory. For, if we 
suppose that we have an original which we know directly, 
we suppose that we can know in some other way than by 
representative ideas. 

But I will proceed with the supposition ; and I ask whether 
this original, which we know directly^ and without the me^ 
dium of representative ideas, is a. chimera? No ; if it were^ 
to compare an idea with a chimerical object would lead you 
to nothing. You suppose, then, that it is indeed the original, 
the true ordinal, the object, the body; and you suppose that 
the knowledge you have of it is certain knowledge, knowledge 
which leaves nothing to be desired. See, then, what is your 
position. You have, on the one hand, the certain knowledge 
of body, and on the other you have an idea of this body, and 
you wish to know whether it is feithfiil or not On these 
terms, the comparison is very easy; it is made of itself; having 
the copy and the original, you can easily tdl if the one repre- 
sents the other. But this comparison, necessary by the theory, 
and now (by supposition) possible and easy, is also perfectly 
useless. What, indeed, was the object of this comparison 1 
It \vas to assist the theory of Locke ; it was to deduce from 
the comparison the certain knowledge of body. That is what 
you were seeking after. In order to get at it, you place the 
original beside the copy. But if you take for granted that 
you have the original, that is to say, certain knowledge of the 
body, the whole thing is done. There is nothing more to do. 
Let alone your comparison, your verification. Do not give 
yourself the trouble to investigate whether the idea is con* 
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formed or not to the original. You possess the original ; that 
is enough, you possess the very knowledge you were seeking 
to gain. Thus, without having the certain knowledge of the 
original, you could never know whether the idea you have is 
faithful or not, and all comparison would be impossible ; and 
as soon as you have the original, it is undoubtedly very easy 
to compare the idea with the reality ; but since you have the 
reality, it is altogether useless to compare the idea with it ; you 
have what you were in search of, and the very condition of 
the theory, the comparison namely which it requires, is pre- 
cisely the taking for granted the knowledge which you are 
seeking from the theory : that is, a paralogism, [a begging of 
the question.] 

;. Such is the criticism, a little subtle, perhaps, but exact, 
which, pursuing in all its turnings the theory of the represen- 
tative idea, destroys and confounds it on every hand. Either, 
the representative does not represent and cannot represent, 
and consequently, if we have no other means of knowing 
things, we are condemned never to know them ; we are con- 
demned to a scepticism, more or less extensive, according as 
we are more or less consistent, and if we will be perfectly con- 
sistent, to absolute sceptician both in respect to matter and 
mind, that is to say, to absolute nihilism. Or else, the idea 
does represent its object ; and in this case we can know that 
it faithfully repres^Dits its object only so for as we have the 
original, that is, so far only as we know matter and mind, 
things themselves, in some other way j and then the interven- 
tion of the representative idea is possible, but it is useless. Its 
truth/ the conformity of the idea to its object, can be demon- 
strated only by a supposition, which overthrows the very theory 
it was designed to sustain. 

Let us now deduce from this criticism the consequences it 
gives. 

First consequence : we know matter and mind, the world, 
the soul and God, otherwise than by representative ideaa 
Second and more general consequence: in order to know 
beings we have no need of an intermediate. We know things 
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directly and without the medium of ideas, or of any other 
medium. The mind is a feculty of knowing, which is in- 
deed subject to certain conditions, but which, when these con- 
ditions are once suppUed, enters into exercise, develq)es itself, 
and knows, for the sole reason that it is endowed with ability 
of knowing. 

The history of the true developement of the understanding 
confirms this important result, and serves to put the theory of 
ideas in its true light. 

Primitively nothing is abstract, nothing is general ; every 
thing is particular, is concrete. The understanding, as I 
have proved, does not begin with these formulas : that there is 
no modification without its subject, that there is no body with- 
out space, &c. But a modification being given, it conceives 
a particular subject of this modification ; a body being given, 
it conceives that this body is in a space ; a particular succes- 
sion being given, it conceives that this particular succession is 
in a determinate time, &c. It is so with all our primitive con- 
ceptions ; they are all paurticular, determined, concrete. More- 
over, as I have also shown, they are blended together, all our 
faculties entering into exercise simultaneously, or nearly so. 
There is no consciousness of the slightest sensation without 
an act of attention, that is to say, without some developement 
of the will ; there is no volition without the sentiment of an 
internal causative power ; no sensation perceived without re- 
ference to an external cause and to the world, which we then 
conceive as in a space and in a time, d&c. In short, not to 
repeat here what I have said so many times, all our primitive 
conceptions are not only concrete, particular and determinate, 
but simultaneous ; and as the understanding does not com- 
mence by abstraction, but by particularity, so it does not com- 
mence by analysis, but by synthesis. Our primitive ^oncep* 
tions, moreover, present two distinct characteristics ; some are 
contingent, others are necessary. Under the eye of conscious- 
ness thare may be a sensation of {Measure or of pain, which I 
perceive as actually existing ; but this sensation may vary, 
change, disappear; From hence very soon may arise the con- 

16* 
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viction that this sensible phenomenon which I notice, is indeed 
real, but that it may exist or may not exist, and therefore I may 
feel it or may not feel it. This is a characteristic which philo- 
sophei's have designated as contingent. But when I conceive 
that a body is in space, if I endeavor to conceive the contrary, 
that a body may be without space, I cannot succeed. This con- 
ception of space is a conception which philosophers have desig- 
nated by the term necessary. But from whence do all our con- 
ceptions, contingent or necessary, come ? From the faculty of 
conceiving, which is in us, by whatever name you call this 
fiiculty of which we are all conscious, mind, reason, thought, 
understanding, intelligence. The operations of this faculty, 
our conceptions, are essentially affirmative, if not orally, yet 
mentally. To deny even, is to affirm ; for it is to affirm the 
contrary of what had been first affirmed. To doubt also, is 
to affirm ; for it is to affirm uncertainty. Besides, we evidently 
do not conunence by doubt or negation, but by affirmation. 
Now, to affirm in any way, is to judge. If, then, every intel- 
lectual operation resolves itself into an operation of judgment, 
all our conceptions, whether contingent or necessary, resolve 
themselves into judgments contingent or necessary; and all 
our primitive operations being concrete and synthetic, it fol- 
lows that all the primitive judgments, supposed by these ope- 
rations, are also exercised under this form. 

Such is the primitive scene of the intelligence. Gradually 
it unfolds itself. In the progress of this developement language 
supervenes, which reflects the understanding, and brings it, so 
to say, out of itself* If you open the granmiars, you will find 
that they all begin with the elements and go to propositions, 
that is, they begin by analysis and go to synthesis. But in 
reality the process is not so» When the mind translates itself 
into language, the primary expressions of its judgments are, 
like the judgments themselves, concrete and synthetic. Faith- 
ful images of the developement of the mind, languages begin 
not by words, but by phrases, by propositions very complex. 
A primitive proposition is a whole, corresponding to the natu- 
ral synthesis by which the mind begins. These primitive 
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propositions axe by no means abstract propositions such as 
these : there is no quality without a subject, there is no body 
without space containmg it, and the Uke ; but they are all par- 
ticular, such 'as : I exist, this body exists, such a body is in that 
space, God exists, <S6C. These propositions are such as refer 
to a particular and determinate object, which is either self, or 
body, or God. But after having expressed its primitive, con- 
crete and synthetic judgments, by concrete and synthetic pro- 
positions, the mind operates upon these judgments by abstxac- 
tion ; it neglects that which is concrete in them to consider only 
the form of them, for example, the character of necessity with 
which many of them are invested, and which, when disen- 
gaged and developed, give instead of the concrete propositions : 
I exist, these bodies are in such a space, &c., the abstracl^pro- 
positions : there can be no body without space, there can be 
no modification without a subject, there can be no succession 
without time, (fcc. The general was at first enveloped in the 
particular ; then firom the complexity of the primitive feet, you 
disengage the general firom the particular, and you express it 
by itsdf. But I have elsewhere sufficiently explained the for- 
mation of general propositions.* 

Language is the sigi^ of the mind, of its operations and of 
their developement. It expresses at first primitive, concrete 
and synthetic judgments, by primitive propositions themselves 
concrete and synthetic. The judgments are gradually gen- 
eralized by abstraction, and in their turn the propositions be- 
come general and abstract ; and this process continues to go 
on. Abstract propositions, the signs of abstract judgments, 
are themselves complex, and contain several elements. From 
the propositi(»is we abstract these elements, and consider them 
separately. These elements are called ideas. It is a great 
error to su^qpose that we have first these elements, without 
having the whole of which they are a part. We do not begin 
by propositions, but by judgments ; the judgments do not come 
from the propositions, but the propositions come from the judg- 

» Chap. IV. 
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ments, which themselves come from the feculty of judging) 
which is grounded ia the original capacity of the mind. A 
fartiariy then, we do not begin by ideas ; for ideas are given 
us in the propositions. Take, for exam{de, the idea of space. 
It is not given us by itself, but in this complete proposition : 
there is no body without space, which proposition is only the 
form of a judgment. Take away the proposition, which 
would not be made without the judgment, and you have not 
the ideas ; but as soon as^ language permits you to translate 
your judgments into propositions, then you can consider sepa* 
rately the different elements of these propositions, that is to 
say, ideas separately from each other. To speak strictly, there 
are in nature no propositions, neither concrete nor abstract, 
particular nor general, and still less are there ideas in nature. 
If by ideas be understood something real, which exists inde- 
pendently of language, and which is an intermediate between 
bemgs and the mind, I say that there are absolutely no ideas. 
There is nothing real except things, and the mind with its 
operations, that is its judgments. Then come languages, 
which in some sort create a new world, at once spiritual and 
material, those symbolic beings which are called signs, words, 
by the help of which they give a kind of external and inde- 
pendent existence to the results of mental operations. Thus, 
in expressing judgments or propositions, they have the appear- 
ance of giving reality to those propositions. The same is the 
case in respect to ideas. Ideas are no more real than proposi- 
tions, they have the same reality, the reality of abstractions to 
which language attaches a nominal and conventional exist- 
ence. Every language is at once an analyst and a poet ; it 
makes abstractions and it realizes them. This is the condi^ 
tion of every language. We must be resigned to it, and speak 
in figures, provided we know what we are doing. Thus all 
the world talk of having an idea of a thing, of having a dear 
or obscure idea, d&c. ; but by this nobody intends to say, that 
we have no knowledge of things, except by means of certain 
intermediate things called ideas ; it is merely intended to mark 
the operation of the mind in reference to such a. thing, the 
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c^ration by which the mind knows the thing, knows it more 
or lesB^ ^. We talk also of representing a thing, and fre- 
quently a thii^ which &Ils not under the senses ; this is merely 
saying that we know it, comprehend it, sa]ang it, that is, by 
using a metaphor borrowed from the phenomena of the senses, 
and from the sense whose use is the most frequent, that of 
sight. Good taste is ordinarily the sole judge of the employ- 
ment of these figures.- This metaphorical style may be car- 
ried and is frequently carried very &r without obscurity or 
error. I absolve, then, the ordinary language of the bulk of 
mankind, and I believe that we may also absolve that of most 
philosophers, who commoidy have spoken as the people, with- 
out being more absurd than the people. It is impossible, in 
fact, to forbid the philosopher all metaphors ; the oidy law 
which it is necessary to impose upon him, is not to insist upon 
metaphors, and not to convert them into theories. Perhaps 
the Scotch school, which has taken up in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the old controversy against the representative idea, in the 
name of the common sense of the human race, has not been 
su£Sciently aware that philosophers also make a part of the 
human race ; perhaps it has imputed too much to the schools, 
and been too willing to see every where the theory which it 
had undertaken to combat. But it has certainly rendered an 
eminent service to philosophy, in demonstrating that the idea- 
image is at the bottom nothing but a metaphor, jand in doing 
justice to this metaphor, if seriously taken as endowed with a 
representative power. This latter is the vice into which Locke 
has frdlen, and I have thought proper to signalize it with 
some care, as one of the most .perilous rocks of the Sensual 
school. 

From the point at which we have now arrived, we can 
easily judge of the doctrine of innate ideas, the refiitation of 
which occupies the whole of Locke's first book.* The time has 
now come to explain ourselves concerning this doctrine, and 
concerning the refritation of Locke. — Locke divides the gene- 
See Chap. 'II. 
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ral doctrine of innate ideas into two points, general prcqpositions 
or maxims, and ideas. Now, we likewise reject the doctrine 
of innate propositions and ideas, and for a very simple reason : 
because there are in nature neither propositions nor ideas. What 
is there in nature ? Besides bodi^ there is nothing except 
minds, and among these, that which is oursdves, which con- 
ceives, and knows directly things, minds and bodies. And in 
the order of minds, what is there inndie? Nothing but the 
mind itself, the understanding, the faculty of knowing. The 
understanding, as Leibnitz has profoimdly said, is innate to 
itself; the developement of the understanding is equally innate, 
in this sense, that it cannot but take place, when the understand* 
ing is once given, with the powar which is proper to it, [and the 
conditions of itg> developement suppUed.] And, as you have 
seen, the developement of the understanding is the judgments 
which it passes, and the knowledge implied in those judgments. 
Undoubtedly, these judgments have conditions, which belong 
to the domain of experience. Take away experience, and 
there is nothing in the senses, nothing in the consciousness, 
and consequently nothing in the understanding. But is this 
condition the absolute law of the understanding? Might it 
not still judge, and develope itself without the aid of experi- 
ence, without an organic impression, without a sensation ? I 
neither affirm hot deny it ; hypotheses mm Jingo, as Newton 
said, I am not framing hypotheses. I state what is, without 
knowing what might be, what will be, or what may have 
been. I say, that in the limits of the present state, it is an 
u^deniable &ct, that unless certain experimental conditicms 
are supplied, the mind does not enter into operation, does not 
judge ; but I say at the same time, that as soon as these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the mind, in virtue of its own capacity and 
force, developes itself, thinks, conceives, judges, and knows a 
multitude of things, which fall neither under consciousness, 
nor under the senses, as time, space, external causes, existences, 
and its own existence. There are no innate ideas, any more 
than innate propositions ; but there is a capacity, feculty or 
power innate in the understanding, that acts and projects it- 
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Ki\{ in primitive judgments, which, when language comes in, 
express themselves in propositions, and these propositions de- 
composed by abstraction and analysis, engend^ distinct ideas. 
As the mind is equal to itself in all men, the primitive judgments 
which it passes are the same in all men, and consequently, the 
propositions in which language expresses these judgments, 
and the fundamental ideas of which they are composed, are 
at once and universally admitted. One condition is how- 
ever, necessary, namely,* that they should be aj^rehended. 
When Locke pretends that these propositions: ^^ whatsoever 
is, t^," and ^^U is impossible for the same thing to be, and 
not to 6e," are propositions which are not universally nor primi- 
tively admitted, he is both right and wrong. Certainly, the fiist 
comer, the peasant to whom you should say : whatever is, is, and 
it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be^ would 
not admit these propositions, for he would not comprehend 
them, because you speak a language which is not his own, 
the language of abstraction and of analysis. But that which 
the peasant does not admit and does not comprehend under 
its abstract form, he admits immediately and necessarily under 
the concrete and synthetic form. Ask this same man who 
does not comprehend your metaphysical language, whether 
under the different actions or sensations of which he is con- 
scious, there is not sometiiing real and subsistent, which is 
himself; and whether he is not himself the same to-day that 
he was yesterday; in a word, instead of abstract formulas, 
propose to him particular, determinate and concrete questions, 
and then human nature will give you an answer, because 
human nature, the huinan understanding, is in the peasant 
as really as in Leibnitz. — What I have just said concerning 
abstract and general propositions, I say concerning the simple 
ideas which analysis finds in these propositions. For example, 
ask a savage if he has the idea of God ; you ask him what 
he cannot reply to, for he does not understand it. But if you 
know how to interrogate this poor savage, you will see proceed 
from his intelligence a synthetic stnd confused idea, which, if 
you know how to read it, contains already every thing which 
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the most refined analysis could ever give you ; you will see 
that under the confusion of their natural judgments, which 
Uiey neither know how to separate nor to express, the savage, 
the child, the idiot even, if he is not entirely one, admit origi- 
nally and universally all the ideas which subsequent analysis 
developes without producing, or of which it produces only the 
scientific form. ^ 

There are, then, indeed, no innate ideas, nor innate propo- 
sitions, because there are no ideas nor propositions really exist- 
ing. Again, there are no general ideas and propositions uni- 
versally and primitively admitted under the form of general 
ideas and propositions. But it is certain, that the understand- 
ing of all men teems, so to say, with natural judgments, which" 
may be called innate in this sense, that they are the primitive, 
universal and necessary developement of the human mind, 
which finally is innate to itself, and equal to itself, in all 
men.* 

* See Appendix, Note BB. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

Wb have stopped sometime at the entrance of the fourth 
Book of the Essay on the Understanding ; let us now pass 
within. This bode treats of knowledge in general, of its dif- 
ferent modes, of its different degrees, of its extent and limits, 
with some applications. It is therefore, properly speaking, 
Ix^c with something of Ontology. The principle of this 
Logic rests upon the theory we have examined, that of the 
representative idea. We have seen that, with Locke, the con- 
dition of all legitimate knowledge is the conformity of the idea 
to the object ; and we have every way proved that this con- 
formity is nothing but a chimera. We have then ahready 
overthrown the general theory of knowledge, but we have 
overthrown it only in its principle. It is necessary now to ex- 
amine it in itself, independent of the principle of the represent- 
ative idea, and to follow it in its appropriate developement and 
consequences. 

Whether the idea is representative or not, it is a settled 
point in the system of Locke that the understanding does not 
commence by things but by ideas ; that ideas are the sole ob- 
jects of the understanding, and consequently the pole founda- 
tions of knowledge. Now if all knowledge necessarily de- 
pends upon ideas, then where there is no idea there is no 
knowledge, and every where that there is knowledge, there 
has necessarily been an idea. But the converse is not true, 
there is not necessarily knowledge, wherever there is an idea. 
For instance, in order that you may be able to have a correct 
knowledge of God, it is necessary that you should first have 
some idea of God ; but from your having some idea of God, 
it does not follow that you have a correct knowledge of him. 
Thus knowledge is limited by ideas, but it does not necessarily 
go along with and as &r as ideas. 
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B. IV. ch. 3. } L '' We can have knowledge nofafthet 
than we have ideasJ^ Ibid, § 6. ^' Our knowledge is 
narrower than our ideasJ^ If knowledge never surpasses 
the ideas and sometimes fells short of them, and if all know- 
ledge dqiends upon ideas, it is clear that knowledge can never 
be any Uiing but the relation of one idea to another ; and that 
the process of the human mind in knowledge is nothing else 
than the perception of a relation of some sort between ideas. 
B. IT. ch. 1, i 1. << Since the mind in all its thoughts and 
reasonings, hath no other immediate object but its own ideasj 
which it alone does or can contemplate, it is evident that our 
knowledge is only conversant about them." § 2. " Know- 
ledge then seems to me to be nothing but the perception of the 
connection and agreement, or disagreement and repc^ancy 
of any of our ideas. In this alone it consists. Where this 
perception is, there is knowledge ; and where it is not, there 
though we may fiincy, guess, or believe, yet we always come 
short of knowledge." 

Thence follow the different modes and degrees of know- 
ledge in the system of Locke. We know only when we per- 
ceive a relation of agreement or disagreement between two 
ideas. Now we may perceive this relation in two ways : we 
may either perceive it immediately, and then the knowledge 
is intuitive ; or we may not be able to perceive it immediately, 
we may be obliged to have recourse to another idea, or to 
several other ideas, which we put between the two ideas whose 
relation cannot be directly perceived, so that thereby we may 
seize and apprehend the relation which escapes us. Know- 
ledge is then called demonstrative. (B. IV. ch. 2, } 1, — ^2.) 
Locke there makes an excellent remark which ought not to be 
omitted, and for which it is just to give him credit. No doubt 
we are cfften compelled to resort to demonstration, to the in- 
terposkion of one or more ideas, in order to perceive the latent 
relation of two ideas ; but this new idea which we interpose 
between the two others, it is necessary that we should pa*- 
ceive its relation to each of the others. Now if the percep- 
tion of this relation between that idea and the two others, is 
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not intuitive, if it b demonstrative, it would be necessary to 
have recourse again to anew idea, and thus on adinfiniium* 
The perception of the relation between the middle term and 
the extremes must therefore be intuitive ; and. it must be so in 
all the degrees of deduction, so that demonstrative evidence is 
grounded upon intuitive, and always supposes it. 

B. IT. ch. 2, § 7. ^' Ectch step must have intuitive evi- 
dence. Now in every step reason makes in demonstrative 
knowledge, th^e is an intuitive knowledge of that agreement 
or disagreement it seeks with the next intermediate idea, which 
it uses as a proof; for if it were not so, that yet would need a 
proof ; since without the percepdoa of such aj^eement or dis* 
agreement, there is no knowledge produced. If it be perceiv- 
ed by itself, it is intuitive knowledge ; if it cannot be perceiv* 
ed by itself, there is need of some intervening idea, as a com- 
mon measure to show their agreement or disagreement. By 
which it is plain that every step in reasoning that produces 
knowledge, has intuitive certainty ; which when the mind 
perceives, there is no more required but to remember it, to 
make the agreement or disagreement of the ideas, concerning 
which we inquire, visible and certain. So that to make any 
thing a demonstration, it is necessary to perceive the immedi^ 
ate agreement of the intervening ideas, whereby the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the two ideas under examination, 
(whereof the one is always the first, and the other the last in 
the account) is found. This intuitive perception of the agree* 
ment or disagreement of the inteimediate ideas, in each step 
and progression of the demonstration, must ' also be carried 
exactly in the mind, and a man must be sure that no part is 
left out." 

Thus intuition and demonstration are the different modes 
of knowledge according to Locke. But are there no others ? 
Have we not knowledge which we acquired neither by intui- 
tion nor demonstration ? How do we acquire a knowledge of 
the laws of external nature ? Take which you please, gravi- 
tation, for instance. Certainly there is no simple intuition and 
immediate evidence here; for experiments multiplied and 
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Gombined, are necessary to give die elightest law, and ev^i 
this wiU not suffice, since the sli^testlawaurpaBscethenum* 
ber, whatever it be, of experiments from which it is drawn. 
There is therefore need of an intervention ot some other ope* 
raticm of the mind besides intuitioiL Is it demonstration? 
Impo^ble ; for demonstration is the perception of a relation 
between two ideas by means of a third, but it is upon this con- 
dition, that the latter should be more g^deral than the two 
others, in order to embrace and connect them. To demon* 
strate is, in the last analysis, to deduce the particular from the 
general Now what is the more general {^ysical law from 
which gravitation can be deduced ? We have not deduced the 
knowledge of gravitation from any other knowledge anterior 
to it, and which involves it in the germe. How, then, have 
we acquired this knowledge, which we certainly have ; and in 
general, how have we acquired the knowledge of physioal 
laws 7 A phenomaion having been presented a number of 
times, with a particular character and in particular circumstan* 
ces, we have judged that if this same phenomena should ap* 
pear again in similar circumstances, it would have the same 
character ; that is to say, we have generalized the particular 
character of this phenomenon, Ixi^ad of descendii^ from 
the general to the particular, we have ascended from the par* 
ticular to the general This general character is what we 
call a law ; this law we have not deduced from a more gene- 
ral law or character ; we have derived it from particular ex* 
periments in order to transfer it beyond them. It is not a sim* 
pie resumption, nor a logical deduction ; it is neither simple 
intuition ncH: demonstration. It is what we call induction. 
It is to induction that we owe all our conquests over nature, 
all our discoveries of the laws of the world. For a long time 
natural philosophers contented themselves with very limited 
observations wbidh fiurnjsbed no great results, or with specu* 
lations which resulted in nothing but hypoti^^^ies. Induction 
for a long time was only a natural proc^essof the human mind| 
of which men made use for acquiring the knowledge they need- 
ed in respect to^the external world, without explaining it, and 
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without its passing from practbe imo scieiice. It is to Bacon, 
chiefly, we owi9, not the invention, but the discov^ and sci- 
entiiGlc exposition of this process. It is strange that Locke, a 
countryman of Bacon, and wiio belongs to his school, should 
in his classification of the modes of knowledge, have permit- 
ted precisely that one to escape him to which the school of 
Bacon has given the greatest celebrity, and placed in the 
clearest light. It is strange that the whde Sensual scbod) 
which pretends to be the legitimate offspring of Bacon, should, 
after the example of Locke, have almost forgotten the evi- 
dence of induction among the diflerent species of evidence, 
and that at its first entrance upon what an experimental school 
should have dcme, it has n^ected induction to bury itself in 
demonstration. This is the reason of the singular but unde* 
niable phenomencm, that in the eighteenth century, the logic 
of the Sensual school was scarcely any thing but a reflection 
of the peripatetic scholasticism of the middle age, of that 
scholasticism which admitted no other processes in knowledge 
than intuition and demonstration,* 

Let us now see what, according to Locke, are the different 
degrees of knowledge. 

Sometimes we know with certainty, without the least blend- 
ing of doubt with our knowledge. Sometunes also, instead 
of absolute knowledge, we have only probable knowledge. 
ProbabiUty also has its degrees, and its particular grounds. 
Locke treats them at large. I advise you to read with care 
the chapters, not indeed very profound, but sufficiently exact, 
in which he discusses the different degrees of knowledge. I 
cannot go into all Uiese details, but will content myself with 
pointing out to you the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters of the fourth book. I shall particularly notice a dis- 
tinction to which Locke attaches great importance, and which, 
in my q>ini0n, is without foundation. 

We either know in a dertain and absolute manner, or we 
know merely in a manner more or less probable. Locke choo* 
ses to employ the term knowledge exclusively to signify abso* 

* See Appendix, Note CC. 
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lute knowledge, that which is raised above all probability. 
The knowledge which is wanting in certainty, simple conjec- 
ture, or presumption more or less probable, he calls judgment. 
B. lY. ch. 14. § 4 : " The mind has two foculties, conver- 
sant about truth and falsehood. FHrst, knowledge, whereby 
it certainly perceives and is undoubtedly satisfied of the agree- 
ment, or disagreement of any ideas. Secondly, judg- 
mentj which is the putting ideas together, or separating them 
from one another in the mind, when their certain agreement 
or disagreement is not perceived, but presumed to be so ; which 
is as the word imports, taken to be so, before it certainly ap- 



But the general usage of all languages is contrary to so lim- 
ited a sense of the word knowledge, a certain knowledge, ora 
probable knowledge is always spoken of as knowledge in its 
different degrees. It is so in regard to judgment. As lan- 
guages have not confined the term knowledge to absdute 
knowledge, so they have not limited the term judgment to 
knowledge merely probable. In some cases we pass certain 
and decisive judgments ; in others we pass judgments which 
are only probable, or even purely conjectural. In a word, 
judgments are in&llible, or doubtful in various degrees ; but 
doubtful or infallible, they are always judgments, and this dis- 
tinction between knowledge as exclusively infiallible, and judg- 
ment as being exclusively probable, is verbab distinction alto- 
gether arbitrary and barren. Time has done justice to it by 
rejecting it ; but it seems to have spared the theory on which 
the distinction is founded, the theory which makes both know- 
ledge and judgment consist in the perception of a relation of 
agreement or disagreement between two ideas. All ver- 
bal distinction laid aside, to know or to judge, is with Locke 
nothing but to perceive, intuitively or demonstratively, a rela- 
tion of agreement or disagreement, whether certain or proba- 
Me, between two ideas. This is the theory of knowledge and 
of judgment according to Locke, reduced to its simplest ex- 
pression. From Locke it passed into the Sensual school, where 
it enjoys an undisputed authority, and forms the acknow- 
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lodged tbecNry of judgment. It requires, then, ftnd deservee a 
scrupulous examination. 

In the first place, let us accurately state the extent 
of thk theory. It pretends not merely that there are judg* 
ments which are nothing else than percepticMis of the re>, 
lation of agreement or disagreement of ideas ; but it pretends 
that every judgment is subject to this condition. The ques- 
tion is concerning the truth of this universal assertion. 

Locke distinguishes four relations which the understanding 
may perceive betweai ideas, (B. lY. ch. I. i 3.) Ideas are 
either identical or diverse, a relation called by Locke identity 
or diversity ; they have also simply a relation of some scMt un* 
determined and called by Locke relation ; they have a relation 
•either of simple coexistence or of necessary connection ; and 
finally, they express a relation of real existence. Thus there 
can be only these four sorts of relations : 1. general relation ; 
0. identity or diversity ; 3. co-existence or necessary connex- 
ion ; 4. real existence. The whole question now before us is, 
whether these embmce every thing, whether there is not some 
knowledge, some judgment which escapes these categories. 
Let us see then. Let us go firom knowledge to knowledge, 
fi'om judgment to judgment ; if we can find no knowlege, no 
judgment, which is not the perception of one of these rela- 
tions, then the theory of Locke is absolute. If, on the contra- 
ry, we find a single judgment which escapes this condition, 
the theory of Locke, so fer as it is set up for an unlimited and 
universal theory, is destroyed. 

Let us take some knowledge or judgment. I propose the 
following judgment : two and three are five. This is not a 
a chimera, it is a knowledge, a judgment, and it is certain. 
How do we acquire this knowledge, what are the conditions 
of this judgment ? 

The theory of Locke supposes three : I. that there are two 
ideas present to the understanding, known anteriorto the percep- 
tion of relation ; 2. thatthereisacomparisonof these two ideas; 
3. that at the end of this comparison there is a perception of 
some relation between the two ideas. Two ideas, a compari- 
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son of them, a perception of a relation derived from the cotn^ 
parison : such are the conditions of the theory of Locke. 

Let us reflect : two and three make five. Where are the 
two ideas ? Two and three, and five. Suppose I had not 
these two ideas, these two terms, on the one hand, two and 
three, and on the other, five. Could T ever perceive that there 
was a relation between them of equaUty or inequality, identi- 
ty or diversity ? No. And having these two terms, if I did 
not compare them, should I ever perceive their relation. Cer- 
tainly not. And if in comparing them, their relation, spite of 
all my exertions, should escape my understanding, should I 
ever arrive at the result, that two and three make five ? By 
no means. And suppose these three conditions to be supplied, 
is the result in&Uibly obtained ? I see nothing wanting to it. 
Thus fer, then, the theory of Locke seems to work well. I 
will take another arithmetical example. But arithmetical ex- 
amples have this pecuUarity, that they are all sJike. What in 
fact are surithmetical truths but relations of munbers ? They 
are nothing else. Arithmetical knowledge then falls under 
the theory of Locke concerning knowledge ; and an arith- 
metical judgment, if the expression may be used, is nothing 
else than the perception of a relation of numbers. TKus far, 
then, the theory of Locke is perfectly sound. 

Shall we take Geometry ? But if geometrical truths are 
nothing but relations of magnitude, it is cle^r that no geome- 
trical truth can be obtained, except under the condition of hav- 
ing previously two ideas of magnitude, then of comparing 
them, and then of deducing a relation of agreement or disa- 
greement. And as all mathematics, as Newton has said, is 
only a universal arithmetic, it seems true that mathematical 
judgment in general is nothing but a perception of relations. 

Let us take other examples a Uttle at hazard. I wish to 
know if Alexander is a truly great man. It is a question fi^ 
quently agitated. It is evident that unless I have on the one 
hand the idea of Alexander, and on the other an idea of a truly 
great man, and unless I compare these two ideas, and perceive 
between them a relation of agreement or disagreement, I can- 
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not decide whether Alexander is a great man or not. Here 
again we must necessarily have two ideas, a particular idea, 
that of Alexander, and a general idea, that of a great man, 
and we compare these two ideas to know if they agree or dis- 
agree with each other, if the predicate can be affirmed of the 
subject, if the subject Mis under the predicate, &c. 

I wish to know if God is good. At first it is necessary 
that I should have the idea of the existence of God, of God 
so far forth as existing ; then it is necessary that I should have 
the idea of goodness, an idea more or less extensive, more or 
less complete of it, so as to be able after a comparison of the 
one with the other, to affirm that these two ideas have a rela- 
tion of agreement. 

Such are, indeed, the conditions of knowledge, of judgment 
in these different cases. But let us explain the nature of these 
different cases. In the first place, let us examine the mathe- 
matical truths which lend themselves so readily to the theory 
of Locke. Arithmetical troths, for example, do they exist in 
nature ? No. And why not ? Because these relations which 
are called arithmetical truths, have for their terms not con- 
crete quantities, that is to say, real quantities, but discrete, 
that is, abstract quantities. One, two, three, four, five, — ^all 
this has no existence in nature. Consequently, the relations 
between abstract and not real quantities no more have a real 
existence than their terms. Arithmetical truths are pure ab- 
stractions.— Again, does numeration and calculation begin, as 
in arithmetic, upon discrete and abstract quantities ? Does the 
human mind begin by abstract arithmetic ? By no means. 
It (grates first upon concrete quantities, and it is only subse- 
quently that it rises firom the concrete to the conception of those 
general relations which constitute arithmetical truths properly 
so called. They have two characteristics : 1. they are ab- 
stract ; 2. they are not primitive ; they supjjose previous con- 
concrete judgments, in the bosom of which they reside until 
deduced by abstraction and raised to the height of universal 
truths. — The same may be said of the truths of geometry. 
The magnitudes with which geometry has to do, are not con- 
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cretQ magnitudes ; they are abetract, having x^ exjsbmee in 
nature For there are in nature only unperfect iSguresi and 
the operations of geometry are (xmditioned by perfect figuiies,, 
the perfect triangle, the perfect circle, &a, that is to say^ by 
figures which have no real existence, but are pure conceptions 
of the mind. The relations of abstractions can then be notfamg 
but abstractions. — Still fiirther, the human mind no moire be- 
gins by conceiving perfect figures, than it begins by conceiving 
the abstract relations of numbers. It first c<Hicdlves the con* 
Crete, the imperfect triangle, the imperfect, cinle, from wkkh 
it subsequenUy deduces by abstraOion the perfect triangle and 
circle of gepmetry. The truths of gecNuetry are nU th(^ 
primitive truths in the human understanding«-*<-Tb^ oUmt 
examples which we have taken, the judgmeiits upon which 
we have tried the theory of Locke, namely, that Aleicand^ is 
a great man, and that God is good, hav€» the same ohgmcler^ 
They are problems instituted by latesr reflection and inteUigemt 
curiosity, in the progress of the ulteriKHr deirelqpement of the 
understanding. And in a word, hitherto we have, yer^ied the 
theory of Locke only in respect to abstracft jodgments, ajod 
which are not primitive. I^et us now take j^dginente! marked 
with other characteristics^ and pursue Uie eowse of oar ^fr 
periments. 

Look aX. another knowledge^ another judgment, which I 
propose for your examination ; I exist. Yon no more dovbt 
the certainty of this knowledge than, of that whi(^ I firstcaled, 
that two and three make five. You would sooner d^ubt the 
first than this. Well, then, kt us subwt this certain know^ 
ledge, thisoertainjud^QQient: I eadstjtotheQonditMilsitf liodke's 
general theory concerning knowledge. 

I will recall the conditk)ns of this theory: 1. two idem i 9. a 
comparison of the two ideas; 3. perception of some rcdatii^ of 
agre^nent or disagreement. 

Now, what are the two ideas which should be the twQ toxas 
of this relation and the basis of the comparison? It is the 
idea of I, or myself, and the idea of existence, between which 
it is the objecttofind ardation of agreem^H or diflOgreement. 
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Let us take good heed what we do. It is not the idea of 
om existence that is to be one ol the two ideas which are to 
be the objects of comparison. For what are we seeking after? 
Our own existence. If we have it, we should not seek after 
it. We must not take the thing in question, our own exist- 
ence, for granted. The idea of existence which is to be here 
one of the terms of comparison, is therefore the idea of exist- 
ence in general, and not the particular idea 'of our own exist- 
ence. Such is the rigorous condition of the problem. — And 
what is the other idea, the second term of the comparison ? 
It is the idea of myself, the I. But what are we seeking after ? 
I or self, as existing. We are not, then, to take it for granted ; 
for that would be to take for granted the thing in question. It 
is not, then, the I, the myself, as existing, which should be 
the second term of the comparison ; but an I, a self, which 
itiust necessarily be conceived as distinct fi*om the idea with 
which it is intended to compare it, in order to know if it agrees 
or not, namely the idea of existence. • It is a self, then, which 
must be conceived as not possessing existence, that is to say, 
an I, a myself, abstract and general. • > 

An abstract idea of myself, and an abstract idea of exist- 
ence, — see the two ideas of which a comparison is to be made, 
in order to bring out the judgment in question ! Reflect, I 
p*ay you ; what are you in search of? Your own personal 
existence. Do pot, then, take it f<»- granted^ since it is what 
you are seeking to find. Do not involve it in either of the 
two terms, from the comparison of which you are to get it. 
Since it should, be only the product of the relation of these two 
terms, it should not be taken for granted in either of them, for 
then the comparison would be useless, and the truth would 
then be anterior to the comparison, and not (as the the<»:y de- 
mands) the result of it. Such are the imperious conditi<ms of 
the theory of Locke : two abstract ideas, the abstract idea of 
sel^ and the abstract idea of existence. We are now to com- 
pare these two ideas, to see if they agree or disagree with eadi 
other, to perceive the relation of agreement oi disagreement 
which Unds or separates them. In the first place I might re- 
18 . 
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mark, in passing, upon the expression of agreement or disa- 
greement, and show how much it is wanting in precision and 
distinctness ; but I will not do so. I take the words as Locke 
gives them. I allow his theory to unfold itself freely; I shall 
not repress it, I merely wish to see where it will arrive. It 
starts from two abstract terms ; it compares thacD, and seeks a 
relation of agreement or disagreement between them, between 
the idea of existence and the idea of self. It compares them, 
then ; so be it. And what is the result 1 A relation, a rela- 
tion of agreement. So be it again. I wish to make here but 
one remark. It is that this relation, whatever it is, must neces- 
sarfly be of the same nature as the two terms, which are its 
foundation. The two terms are abstract ; the relation must 
then necessarily be abstract. What will be the result, then, 
of the perception of the relation, which I am very willing to sup- 
pose, of agreement between the general and abstract idea of 
existence, and the general and abstract idea of self? A truth 
of relation, of the same nature as the two terms on which it is 
founded, namely an abstract knowledge, a logical knowledge 
of the non-contradiction found between the idea of existence 
and the idea of self, of the Ego, that is to say, the knowledge 
of the pure possibility of the existence of a self, of an Ego. 
But when you think, when you beheve, judge, that you exist, 
do you, I ask, merely pass the judgment that there is no con- 
tradiction between the genersd idea of self, and that of exist- 
ence 7 Not at all. The object of thought is not a possible 
self, but a real self, that quite determinate self which no- 
body confounds with a logical abstraction. The question is 
not about existence in general, but about your own, your own 
altogether personal and individual existence. On the con- 
trary, the result of the judgment derived from the perception 
of a relation of agreement between the genersd and ab&itract 
idea of existence and the general and abstract idea of self, does 
not imply real exii^ence. It gives, if you please, possible exist- 
ence, but it gives nothing more. 

See, thei^^ to what we come ; there is no contradiction be- 
tween the idea of self, and the idea of existence. Now this 
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result is not equivalent to that which is implied in the natural 
judgment passed by you when you say: I exist. The one is 
Hot the other. The theory of Locke gives the former only, 
but not the latter. This is the first vice of his theory. Look 
now at another. 

The judgment : I exist, is eminently a primitive judgment. 
It is the starting point of knowledge. Obviously you can 
know nothing before yourselves. Now in the theory of Locke, 
the two ideas up(m which the judgment acts, and between 
which it is the object to discern the relation of agreement, are 
necessarily two abstract ideas. The radical supposition then 
of the theory of Locke is that the human mind, in regard to 
knowledge, commences by abstraction, a supposition gratuit* 
ous and falsified by fects. In feet we conmience by the con* 
Crete and not by the abstract, and even if it were possible, 
(what I deny, and what I have demonstrated to be impossible,) 
to derive reality fi'om abstraction, it would remain no less true 
that the i»-ocess which Locke imputes to the human mind, is 
not that which the mind employs. 

The theory of Locke can give only an abstract judgment 
and not a judgment which reaches to real existence ; and his 
theory, moreover, is not the true process of the human mind. 
Stin farther : this theory involves a paralogism. 

In fact Locke proposes to arrive at the knowledge of real 
and personal existence by a comparison of the idea of exist- 
ence and the idea of self, by bringing them together in order 
to discern their relation. But in general, and to finish the 
question at a single stroke, the abstract being given us only 
in the concrete, to derive the concrete firom the abstract is ta 
take as a principle what could have been had only as a con- 
sequence ; it is to ask what we are in search of, firom precisely 
that which we could never have known but by means of that 
which we are in search of. And in regard to this particular 
case, under what condition have you the general and abstract 
idea of existence, and the general and abstract idea of 
self, which you compare in order to derive fi-om them 
the knowledge of your own existence ? Under this condition : 
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that you have aheady had the idea of your own existence. 
It is impossible that you should have ascended to the general- 
ization of existence without having passed from the know- 
ledge of some particular existence ; and as neither the know- 
ledge of the existence of God, nor that of the existence of the 
external world can precede that of your own, it follows that 
the knowledge of your own existence cannot but have been 
one of the bases of the abstract and general idea of existence : 
consequently to set out to derive the knowledge of your own 
existence from the general idea of existence, is to fall into 
an evident paralogism. If Locke had not known that he exist- 
ed, if he had not already acquired the knowledge of his own 
self, real and existent, he could never have had thegeneral and 
abstract idea either of a self, nor of existence, those very ideas 
from which he seeks to obtain the knowledge of his personal 
self and existence.* 

Thus we have three radical objections against the theory of 
Locke: 

1. It starts from abstractions ; consequently, it gives only 
an abstract result, and not the one your are seeking. 

2. It starts from abstractions, and consequently it does not 
start from the true starting-point of the human intelligence. 

3. It starts from abstractions, which it could never have 
obtained but by the help of concrete knowledge, die very con- 
crete knowledge that it pretends to derive from the abstrac- 
tions wherein they are taken upon supposition ; consequently, 
it takes for granted the thing in question. 

The theory of Locke breaks down under these three objec- 
tions. It is impossible to derive the real existing self from the 
forced and artificial bringing together of the abstraction, exist- 
ence, and the abstraction, self. But even if this were possible, 
it is not the process of the human mind, which it is our busi- 
ness to retrace and reproduce. And again, the process which 
the theory arbitrarily puts in its stead, is possible only under 
the condition of taking for granted the thing in question. — 

* See Appendix, Note CC, for proof that this charge cannot be brought 
against the eogito ergo turn. 
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The jifdgment : I exist, escs^jes, therefore, in every way from 
the conditions of the theory of Locke. 

This judgment has two characteristics ; 1 . It is not abstract : 
it imphes existence ; 2. It is a primitive judgment : all others 
take it for granted, invcdve the supposition of it, while in it no 
other is involved. 

Now observe, it was in regard to abstract, and if you will 
aUow the exjwession, ulterior judgments that the theory of 
Lock^ was before seen to hold true. But in this latter instance, 
the judgment implies existence, and is primitive ; and the 
theory can no longer be verified. It remains, therefore, to 
choose between the theory, and the certainty of personal 
knowledge ; for the former is absolutely unable to give the 
latter. 

S(^mucli for personal existence. It is the same in regard 
to all the modes of this existence, to our faculties, our opera* 
tions, whether sensation, or wUl, or thought. 

Take whatever phenomenon you please ; I feel, I will, I 
think. Take for instance : I think. This is commonly called 
a fact of consciousness ; but to be conscious is stOl to know, 
{conscire sibi^) it is to believe, to affirm, to judge. When you 
say : I think, it is a judgment which you exercise and express ; 
when you are conscious of thinking, and do not say so, it is 
still a judgment which you exercise without expressing it. 
Now this judgment, whether expressed or riot, imphes exist- 
ence ; it imf^es that you, a xesal being, actually exeicise the 
real operation of thinking. ^ Moreover, it is a primitive judg- 
ment, at least contemporaneous with the judgment that you 
exist. 

Let us test the theorj^ of Locke in regard to this judgment, 
as we have tested it in regard to that other primitive and con- 
crete judgment : I exist. 

Three conditions are necessarj^ by the thewy of Locke, in 
order to explain and legitimate the judgment : I think ; namely, 
two ideas, their comparison, a perception of relation between 
them. What m. this case are the two ideas ? Obviously the 
idea of thinking on the one hand, and ^of I or myself, on the 

18* 
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other. But if it k the idea of thinking dktinct from s^f, it is 
thinking considered apart from the subject, the I, from that 
cRibjective I, which is, you will not forget, the basis of all exist- 
ence : it is, then, thinking abstracted from all existence, that 
is abstract thought, that is to say, the simple power of think- 
ing, and nothing else. On the other hand, the self, which is 
the other necessary term of the comparison, cannot be a self 
which thinks, for you have just separated it from thought ; it 
is, therefore, a self, which you are to consider abstracted from 
thinking. For if, in fact, you should suppose it thinking, you 
would have what you are in search of, and there would be no 
need of your makmg a laborious comparison. You might 
stqp at one of the terms, which would give you the other, the 
self as thinking, or I think. But to avoid paralogism, you 
must suppose it as not thinking ; and as your first legitimate 
term is thought separate from self, your second legitimate 
term must be self separated from t|iought, a self not thinking. 
And you wish to know if this self, taken independently of 
thinking, and this thinking taken independently of self^^ have 
a relation to each other of agreement or disagreement. Such 
is the question. It is then two abstractions you are going to 
compare. But once again, two abstract terms can engender 
only an abstract relation, and an abstract relation can engen- 
der only an abstract judgment, namely, the abstract judgment, 
that thinking and self are two ideas which imply no contra- 
diction. Thus the theory of Locke applied to this judgment : 
I think, as to the other judgment : I exist, gives nothing but 
an abstract result, [the possibiUty of the truth of the proposi- 
tion : I think, but not its actual truth, its reality,] an abstract 
truth which in no respect represents what passes in your 
mind when you judge that you think, and when you say : I 
think. 

Then, too, the theory of Locke makes the human mind be- 
gin by abstraction ; but this is not the process by which it ac- 
tually commences. 

Finally, it not only makes the mind to begin by abstraction, 
but also to derive the ccmcrete from the abstract, whfle in point 
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of fact you could never have had the abstract, if you had not 
previously had the concrete. You passed first, and naturally, 
this determinate, concrete, and synthetic judgment : I think ; 
and then afterwards as you began to exercise the feculty of 
abstraction, you made a division in the primitive synthesis ; 
you considered separately, on the one hand, the thinking, that 
is to say, thought without the subject, without the /, the self, 
that is, possible thinking, — ^and then, on the other hand, the 
you^ the . 7, without the real attribute of thinking, that is to 
say, self by itself, the simple possibility of being : and now 
you are pleased artificially and too late, to reunite, by a pre- 
tended relation of agreement, two terms which originally you 
did not have given you separate and disj(»ned, but united and 
confused in the synthesis of reality and of life. 

Thus the three preceding objections return here with the 
same force, and the theory of Locke can legitimately give you 
neither the knowledge of your own existence, nor the know- 
ledge of any of your faculties, or operations ; for what has 
been shown concerning the judgment : I think, may be 
shown Ukewise of the judgment : 1 will, I feel, and of all 
the attributes and modes of personal existence. 

Nor is it any more possible for the theory of Locke, to give 
external existence. Take for instance the judgment : this 
body exists. The theory decides that you cannot have this 
knowledge but upon the condition of having perceived a rela- 
tion of agreement between two ideas compared with each 
other. What are these two ideas ? Certainly not the idea of 
a body really existing ; for you would then have what you 
are seeking ; nor is it any more the idea of actual existence. 
It is then the idea of a possible body, and the idea of a possi- 
ble existence, two abstractions, which you are to compare. 
' But you can deduce from them only this other abstraction : 
there is no logical incompatibiUty between the idea of exist- 
ence and the idea of body. — Again, you commence by ab- 
straction, which is contrary to the Aatural order. — ^And final- 
ly, you b€gin by an abstraction which you would never have 
had, if you had not previoudy obtained the concrete know- 
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ledge, the very knowledge which you wish to derive from the 
comparison of your abstractions. 

What has been shown concerning the existence of body, 
may be equaQy shown concerning the attributes by which 
body is known to us, solidity, form, color, &c. Take for ex- 
ample, the quahty of color, commonly classed among the 
secondary qualities, but which is perhaps more inherent in 
body than is commonly beUeved. Be this however, as it may, 
whether color be a simple secondary quality or a primary 
quality of matter, let us see on what conditions, by the theory 
of Locke, we acquire the knowledge of it.' In order to pass 
this judgment : this body is colored^ is it true that we must 
have two ideas, compare them, and perceive their relation ? 
The two ideas would be that of body and that of color. But 
the idea of body must not here be the idea of a colored body, 
for then the single term would imply the other, would render 
the comparison useless, and would take for granted the thing 
in question. It must then be the idea of a body as not being 
colored. The idea of -color also must not be the idea of a 
color really existing ; for a color is real, exists, only in a body, 
md the very condition of the operation which you wish to 
make, is the separation of color from body. The question 
here, then, is not concerning a real color, having such or such 
a determinate shade, but of color abstracted from all that de- 
termines it, makes it special and real. The question is only 
concerning the abstract and general idea (rf color. From 
whence it results that the two ideas you have are general and 
abstract ideas, and from abstractions you can derive only ab- 
stractions. — ^And again, you commence by abstraction : you 
go contrary to the true natural process. — And finally, which 
is the most crushing objection, it is obvious that you could 
never have^gained the general idea of color except ta the idea 
of some particular and positive color, which you could not 
have gained except in that of a body figured and colcH*ed. It 
is not by the help of the general idea of color, and the general 
idea of bAdy, that you learn that bodies are colored -; but on 
the contrary, it is because you have previously known that 
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such a body was colored, that afterwards separating what wae 
united in the primitive synthesis, you were i^ile to consider on 
theone hand, the idea of body, and on the other the idea of 
color, abstracting' one from the other : and it is then only that 
you could have instituted a compariscm in order to explain 
what you already knew. 

In general : judgments are of two sorts, either, those in 
which we acquire what we were before ignorant of; or, those 
reflex judgments in which we only explain to ourselves what 
we already knew. The theory of Locke can to a certain ex- 
tent, explain the second, but the first entirely escape it. 

For instance, if we wish now to give account to ourselves 
of the idea of Crod, whcnn we already know, we take or we 
can take, on the one hand, the idea of Grod, and on the other, 
the idea ot existence, and inquire if these two ideas agree or 
disagree. But to give account of the knowledge we have al- 
ready acquired, is one thing ; to acquire that knowledge, is 
another thing. Now certainly we did not at first acquire the 
idea of the existence of God, by placing the idea of God on' 
one side and the idea of existence on the other, and then seek- 
ing their rdation ; for (to spare you superfluous repetitions, 
and not go over the whole circle of the three foregoing objec- 
tions, but to &aten only upon the last of them) that would be 
to take for granted the thing in question. It is very evident 
that when we consider on the one hand the idea of God, and 
on the other the idea of existence, and when we seek the know- 
ledge of the existence of Crod by compariog the two ideas, we 
do nothing but turn ov^r and over what we already had, and 
what too we never could have had, if we had been reduced 
to gain it by the theory of Locke. It is perfectly easy to see 
that it is the same in regard to the attributes of God as in re- 
gard to his exi&tence. Every where, then, and continually, 
we encounter the same objections, the same parak^m. 

The theory of Lgcke then can give neither God, nor body, 
nor sdf, nor their attributes : it gives every thing else, I allow, 
if any body wishes the concession. 
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It gives mathematics, you will say. True, I have myself 
said so, and I repeat it. It gives mathematics, geometry, and 
arithmetic, in so fiur as they are scfences of the relations of 
magnitude and numbers. It gives them however, on one 
condition : that you are to consider these mmibers and these 
magnitudes, as abstract, not implying existence. Now with- 
out doubt the science of geometry is an abstract science ; but 
it has its bases in concrete ideas, and real existences. One of 
these bases is the idea of space, which, as you know,* is given 
in this judgment : every body is in a space. This is the 
pr(^)06ition, the judgment, which gives us space, a judgment 
accompanied with perfect certainty of the reality of its object 
We have but one single idea as the starting-point, namely, the 
idea of body ; then the mind by its own power, as soon as the 
idea of body is given it, conceives the idea of space and its ne- 
cessary connexion with body. A body being known, we can- 
not but judge that it is in a space which contains it. From 
this judgment abstract the idea of space, and you have the 
abstract and general idea of space. But it was not anterior 
to the conception of the necessary relation of space to body, 
any more than the relation was anterior to it ; nor was it pos- 
terior to the relation, nor the relation posterior to it. They 
both reciprocally imply each other, and are given us in the 
same judgment as soon as body is known. To lay down first 
the idea of space, and the idea of body, and then to seek by 
comparing them to deduce the relation which connects them, 
is to overthrow the order of intellectual development ; for the 
idea of space alone, supposes already this total judgment, that 
every body is necessarily in space. The judgment therefore 
cannot come from the idea, on the contrary the idea comes from 
the judgment. It is not difficult to deduce the judgment 
from the idea, which supposes it, but it would require to be 
explained from whence comes the idea anterior to the judg- 
ment. There is no difficulty in finding a relation between 
body and space, when we know body and space ; but it would 

* Seech. II. 
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be difficult for Locke to show how he obtained that idea of 
space, just as we have seen in regard to the idea of body, of 
God, of color, of existence, &c. To suppose that the necessa- 
ry idea is given us by the comparison of two ideas, one of 
which is already the ideat)f space, is a vicious reasoning in a 
circle, and a ridiculous paralogism. This is the rock on" 
which the theory of Locke perpetually breaks. 

The other idea upon which geometry rests is the idea of 
-^Magnitude which contains the idea of point, the idea of Kne, 
ifcc. Magnitude, point, line, are ulterior and abstract concep-' 
tions, which evidently suppose that the idea ofsome real body, 
of a solid existing in nature. Now the idea of solidity, like every 
idea, is given us in a judgment ; and it is necessary that we 
should judge that such a solid exists in order to conceive the 
idea of solidity by itself.* How, then, .do we judge that such 
a solid exists ? According to the theory of Looke, there must 
be two ideas, a comparison of those two ideas, and a percep- 
tion of their agreement. And what are the two ideas w^hich 
are to serve as the terms of- the judgment : this solid exists ? 
I acknowledge I do not see. Compelled by the hypothesis 
to find them, I can discover no others than the idea of solidity 
and that of existence, which we are to compare in order to 
see if they agree or disagree. The theory requires all this 
scaffolding. But is their any need of destroying if piece by 
piece, in order to overthrow it? Is it not enough to recollect 
that the solid in question, being deprived of existence, since it 
is separated from the idea of existence, is nothing but the ab- 
straction of solidity, and that this abstraction, to which it is 
the object give reality, in order to deduce the existence of the 
solid, could never have been formed without the previous con- 
ception of a real solid, and really existing ? The abstraction, 
line, point, &c. supposes such or such a real solid, a primitive 
and concrete knowledge, which we can never deduce from ul- 
terior abstractions without falling into a vicious circle, and tak- 
ing away from all geometrical conceptions their natural and 
real basis. 
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Thus, then, the two ba^es, the two fundamental ideas of 
Geometry, namely the idea of space, and the idea of solidity, 
can never be explained by Locke's theory of knowledge and 
judgment. 

The same is true in regard to the fiindamental basis of 
* Arithmetic. This-basis is evidently unity, not a collective uni- 
ty, for example : fmLV representing two and two^ five repi^s- 
senting two and three^ but a unity which is found in all col- 
lective unities, measures them and values them. This unity 
' Arithmetic conceives in an abstract manner ; but abstraction 
not being the starting point in the human mind, the ab- 
stract unity must have been given to us at first in some con- 
crete unity, really existing. What is then this concrete, real- 
ly existing unity, the scairce of the abstract idea of unity ? 
It is not body ; that is indefinitely divisible. It is the'i; the 
self^ identical, and consequently one under all the variety of 
its acts, its thoughts, its sensations. And how, by the theory of 
Locke, could this knowledge be acquired, the concrete know- 
ledge of the unity of self which is the basis of the abstract 
idea of unity, which is the basis of Arithmetic ? It is neces- 
sary that we shduld have had, on the one hand, the idea of 
self, not as being one, that is, without reality, (the identity 
and unity of self being implied in its existence from the very 
first moment of memory,) and on the other hand, the idea of 
a unity distinct from self, without subject, and consequently 
without reality ; and then comparing these, that we should 
have perceived their relation of agreement. Now her^ all my 
objections come up again, and I will briefly recapitulate 
them : 

1. It is an abstract unity and an abstract 1 or self^ from 
which you start ; but the abstract unity and the abstract I, 
brought together and compared, will give you nothing but an 
abstract relation, and not a real relation, an abstract unity, and 
not the real and integrant unity of the I. . You will not there- 
fore have that concrete idea of unity, which is the necessary 
basis of the abstract idea of unity, which again is the basis of 
Arithmetic, the measure of all numbers ; 
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2. You start from abstraction without having passed through 
the concrete ; which is contrary to the natural order of the 
understanding. 

3. Finally, you are guilty of a paralogism, since you wish 
to obtain the integrant unity of the I, self, from the compari- 
son of two abstractions which involve the supposition of pre- 
cisely what you are seeking. 

The theory of Locke therefore cannot give the basis of Ge- 
ometry and Arithmetic, that is, of the abstract sciences. It 
works well in the field of Geometry and Arithmetic, in as 
far as they are abstract sciences ; but these abstract sciences, 
and all mathematics, depend in the last analysis upon primi- 
tive intellections which imply existence ; and those primitive 
intellections which imply existence cannot be brought any 
where within the theory of Locke. Now we have seen that the 
theory feiils equally and on the same grounds, in respect to the 
knowledge of personal existence, that of bodies, and that of 
God. It follows, then, in general, and in the last result, that 
the theory of Locke is valid only in respect to pure abstraction, 
and that it breaks to pieces as soon as it is brought into con- 
tact with any reality to be known of whatever sort- 

The general and unlimited pretension of Locke, therefore, 
that all knowledge, every judgment, is nothing but the per- 
ception of a relation of agreement or disagreement between 
two ideas, this pretension is convicted in every way of error, 
and even of absurdity. 

I am afraid this discussion of Locke's theory of knowledge 
may appear somewhat subtle ; but when one wishes to fol- 
low error in all its windings, and to untie, methodically, by 
analysis and dialectics, the knot of sophistical theories, instead 
of cutting them at once by simple good sense, one is obliged to 
engage in apparent subtleties in following the track of those 
we wish to combat. At this price alone can we seize and con- 
found them. 

I am afraid, too, that this discussion seems to you very pro- 
longed ; and yet it is not finished, for it is not yet penetrated 
to the true root of the theory of Locke. This theory, — that 

19 
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every judgment, all knowledge, is nothing but the perception of 
a relation between two ideas, — supposes and contains an- 
other theory, which is the principle of the former. The ex- 
amination of the one is indispensaUe to complete that of the 
other, and to determine the judgment we ought to pass defini- 
tiyely upon it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I BELIEVE I have sufficiently refuted, by its results, the 
theory of Locke, which makes knowledge or judgment to con- 
sist in a perception of the relation of agreement or disagree- 
ment between ideas. I have demonstrated, I beUeve, that 
this theory cannot give reality, existences ; that it starts from 
abstraction and results in abstraction. — I now come to exam- 
ine this same theory under another aspect, not any longer in 
its results, but in its principles, in its essential principle, in its 
very condition. 

It is evident that judgment can be the perception of a rela- 
tion of agreement or disagreement of ideas, only on condition 
that a comparison be made between the ideas. Every judg- 
ment of relation is comparative. This is the first and the 
last principle of the theory of Locke ; a principle which the 
infallible analysis of time has successively disengaged and 
placed at the head of the Sensual school. In its germe, at 
least, it is found in the fourth Book of Locke, and there we 
will take it up and examine it. 

We observe then that the theory of comparative judgment, 
like that which it involves and governs, is an unlimited and 
absolute theory. It pretends to explain all our knowledge, all 
our judgments ; so that if the theory is correct, there ought 
not to be a single judgment which is not a comparative judg- 
ment. I might then, I ought even, in this, as in the preceding 
lecture, to go from judgment to judgment, examining if they 
are in fact the fruit of a comparison. But this would Idfeui me 
to a great length, and the space I have yet to go over admon- 
ishes me to hasten my progress. I will say then all at once, 
that if there are many judgments which are undeniably com- 
parative, there aje also very many which are not, and that 
here again every judgment which implies reaUty of existence, 
19* 
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excludes all comparison. Let us begin by accurately recogniz- 
ing the conditions of a comparative judgment, then we will 
test these conditions in regard to judgments which imply ex- 
istence. We shall without doubt get again somewhat into 
our former reasonings ; but it will be requisite, in order to 
pursue and force the theory of Locke into its last hold. 

In order to make a comparison, there must be two terms to 
be compared. That these terms may be abstractions or real- 
ities, is a point not any longer to our purpose to examine ; 
there must always be two terms, or the comparison is impos- 
sible. And it is necessary that these terms should be known 
previously to the comparison which one wishes to make, that 
they should be present to the mind, before the mind can com- 
pare them and judge. All this is very simple ; yet it is suffi- 
cient to overthrow the theory of comparative judgment, in re- 
spect to reality and existence. For there, in fact, I maintain 
that judgment does not depend and cannot depend upon two 
terms. 

Let us take, for example, personal existence, and see what 
are the two terms which are to be compared in order to derive 
from them this judgment : / exist. We will, for this time, 
have nothing to say about the abstraction of self, and the ab- 
straction of existence, which as we have seen can give only 
an abstract judgment. Let us take an hypothesis more fa- 
vorable ; let us come nearer to reality. It is indubitable, that 
if we had never thought, if we had ncYcr acted, never felt, 
we should never have known that we exist. Sensation, ac- 
tion, thinking, some phenomenon appearing on the theatre of 
consciousness, is absolutely necessary, in order that the under- 
standing may be able to refer this phenomenon to the subject 
who experiences, to that subject which is ourselves. If, then, 
knowledge is here the fruit of a comparative judgment, the 
two terms of this judgment must be, on the one hand, action, 
sensation, thought, and in general every phenomenon of con- 
sciousness ; and on the other hand, the subject self, or i. I 
do not see any other possible tenns of comparison. 
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Now what is the nature of these two terms ? And first 
what is that of the phenomenon of consciousness. The phe- 
nomenon of consciousness is given by an immediate apper^ 
ception which attains it and knows it directly ; and it is be- 
cause this knowledge is direct that it is entire and adequate 
to the reality itself. See, then, already a knowledge ; I say a 
knowledge, for it is either a mere dispute about words, or else 
an apperception of consciousness is knowledge or it is nothing. 
Now if there is knowledge, there has been judgment : for ap- 
parently there has been a belief of knowledge, an affirmation 
of the truth of this knowledge, tacit or express ; the affirma- 
tion has taken place solely in the depths of the intelligence, 
or it has been pronounced on the lips in words; at all events 
it has taken place. And to affirm is to judge. There has 
then been a judgment. Now there is here again only a sin- 
gle termj namely, the sensation, or action, or thought, in a 
word a phenomenon of consciousness; there cannot then 
have been a comparison. According to Locke, then, there 
cannot have been a judgment, if every judgment is compara- 
tive. All our knowledge is resolvable in the last analysis in- 
to affirmations of true or felse, into judgments ; and it is contra- 
dictory to say that the judgment which gives the first know- 
ledge we have, the knowledge of consciousness, is a compar- 
ative judgment, since this knowledge has but a single term, 
and there must be two terms for every comparison. This sin- 
gle term, however, is a knowledge, and consequently it sup- 
poses a judgment, but a judgment which does not fall under 
the conditions which Locke assigns for every judgment. 

Thus of the two necessary terms of the comparison fi-om 
which should result the judgment : / eTist, the first by itself 
alone comprehends a knowledge, a judgment, which is not 
and cannot be comparative. It is just so in regard to the sec- 
ond term. If every phenomenon of consciousness, in so fer 
as known, implies already a judgment, it is evident that the ^ 
the self, which ought to be known also in order to be the second 
term of the comparison, implies, likewise, fi-om the very &ct 
of its being known, a judgment, and that a judgment which 
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cannot have been comparative. . In fact, if the comparison of 
a sensation, a voUtion, or a thought, with the personal selfi 
the me^ is the foundation of the judgment : 1 exist, it fol- 
lows that the phenomenon, of consciousness, and the being, 
me, which are to be the terms of the comparison, ought not 
and cannot, either of them, come from the compariscm which 
has not yet taken place. These two terms nevertheless con- 
stitute intellections {connaissances, knowledges ;) the second 
particularly is an important and fundamental knowledge, 
which evidently implies a judgment. The theory of compar- 
ative judgment faUs to pieces, then, in respect to the second 
term as well as the first ; and the two terms necessary, acccnrd- 
ing to Locke, in order that a judgment may take place, con- 
tain each a judgment, and a judgment without any com- 
parison. 

But there is a second and still greater difficulty. The spe- 
cial characteristic of all knowledge of consciousness, is direct- 
ness and immediateness. There is an immediate and direct 
apperception of a sensation or a voUtion or a thought ; hence 
it is that you know them perfectly, you can observe 
and describe them with certainty, in all their modes and 
shades, in all their characteristics, relative or particular, fugi- 
tive or permanent. Here the judgment has no other principle 
than the faculty of judging, and the consciousness itself. 
There is no principle, general or particular, on which conscious- 
ness is obliged to depend in order to perceive its own objects. 
Undoubtedly an act of attention is necessary, or a phenome- 
non, sensitive, active, or intellectual, may take place and we 
shall not perceive it. An act of attention is the condition of 
all consciousness ; but when this condition is fulfilled, the phe- 
nomena of consciousness are perceived and known directly. 
But it is not with being, essence, as with a phenomenon ; it is 
not with the self, as with the sensation, vohtion, or thought. 
Suppose, when any phenomenon of consciousness is directly 
perceived, that the understanding is not provided with the 
principle : that every phenomenon supposes a being, every 
quality supposes a subject, the understanding in that case 
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would never be able to form the judgment, that under the 
sensation, thought or volition, there is being, the subject I. 
And bear in mind I do not mean to say that the understand- 
ing must know this principle in its general and abstract form ; 
I have shown in another place that such is not the primitive 
form of principles.* I merely say that the understanding [by 
the ultimate law of its action] must, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, be directed by this principle, in order to afiirm and 
judge, or even to suspect (which is stiU judging) that there is 
some being under ibe phenomena wluch consciousness per- 
ceives. This principle, properly speaking, is the principle of 
being ; the principle by which self or personality is revealed ; 
I say revealed^ for self does not 611 under the immediate ap- 
perception of consciousness; the understanding conceives 
and believes it, without the consciousness attaining and seeing 
it. Sensation, voUtion, thought, are beUeved because they are 
in some sort seen by the internal intuition [immediate vision 
and perception] of consciousness ; the subject (I, self,) of the 
sensation, voliti(»i, thought, is believed without being seen ei- 
ther by the external senses nor by the consciousness ; it is be- 
Ueved [by a law of the mind] because it is conceived. The 
phenomenon alone is visible to the consciousness, the being is 
invisible, but the one is a sign of the other. The visible phe • 
nomenon reveals the invisible being, on the faith of the prin- 
ciple in question, without which the understanding would nev- 
er come forth from the consciousness, [would never project itr 
self] from the visible, the phenomenal, would never attain the 
the invisible, the substance, the self. Hence the opposite na- 
ture of the knowledge of self, and of the knowledge of the 
phenomena of consciousness : the one entirely manifest, be- 
cause it is direct, the other equally certain, but less manifest, 
because it is indirect. Again, do not forget this distinguishing 
characteristic of these two sorts of knowledge : the one is a 
truth without doubt, but a contingent truth, the truth, namely, 
that at some particular moment there is some particular phe- 

•S«e Chap. IV. 
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nomenon under the eye of oonsciouflnesB ; while the otheri 
when once its condition is supplied, is a necessary truths for 
as soon as an apperception of consciousness is given we can- 
not help judging that the subject of it, the self^ I, exists. 
Thus in regard to the second term, the subject, the me, there 
is not only knowledge and consequently judgment, as is the 
casein regard to the first term ; but there is also a knowledige 
and judgment marked with characteristics altogether pe- 
culiar. 

It is, then, entirely absurd to derive the judgment of per- 
sonal existence from the comparison of two terms, of which 
the second, in order to be known, supposes already a judg- 
ment of a character so remarkable. And it is very evident 
that this judgment is not comparative ; for from what compari- 
son could the self proceed ? Invisible, it cannot be hrought 
under the eye of consciousness along with the visible phe- 
nomenon, in order that they may be compared together^ It is 
not then from a comparison of the two terms theU. the certain- 
ty of the existence of the second is derived ; for this second term 
is known all at once, with a certainty which neither increases 
or decreases, which has no degrees. Far from the knowledge of 
self and personal existence coming from a comparison be- 
tween a phenomenon and self, taken as correlative terms, it 
is enough to have one single term, namely, a phenomenon of 
consciousness ; and then, on the instant, and without the sec- 
ond term, aelf^ being previously known, the understanding, 
by its own innate efficacy and by the principle which in such 
a case directs it, conceives and in some sort divines, but di- 
vines infallibly, this second term, as the necessary subject of 
the first. After having thus conceived the second term, the 
understanding can, if it pleases, place it beside the second, 
and compare the subject self^ with the phenomena of sensa- 
tion, volition, thought; but this comparison teaches it only 
what it already knew ; and comparison can do this only be- 
cause the understanding already had the two terms which con- 
tain all the knowledge sought from a comparison, and which 
were acquired anterior to aU comparison, by two different 
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judgments, whose only point of resemblance b that they are 
not comparative. 

Thus the judgment of personal existence does not depend 
upon the comparison of two terms, but upon a single term, 
the phenomenon of consciousness. The latter is given im* 
mediately, and with it the understanding conceives the other, 
that is, self and personal existence, hitherto unknown and 
consequently incapable of serving as the second term of a 
comparison. — Now what is true of personal existence, is true 
of all other existences and of the judgments which reveal 
them; these judgments rest originally upon a single da- 
tum. 

How do we know the external world, bodies and their quali- 
ties, according to the theory of Locke ? To begin with the 
qualities of bodies. If we know them, it is only by a judg- 
ment founded upon a comparison, th^t is, upon two terms pre- 
viously known. Such is the theory : but it is altogether felai- 
fied by facts. 

I experience a sensation, painful or agreeable, which is per- 
ceived by consciousness : this is all that is directly given me, 
and nothing more ; for we must not take for granted the thing 
in question, the qualities of bodies* It is our business to ar- 
rive at the knowledge of them, not to take for granted that 
they are already known. And you understand in what way 
we come at the knowledge of them, in what way we pass 
from the sensation, the apperception.of a phenomenon of con- 
sciousness to the knowledge of the qualities of external ob- 
jects.* It is by virtue of the principle of causality, which, the 
instant any phenomenon begins to appear, leads us irresistibly 
to seek for a cause of it. In our inability to refer to ourselves 
the cause of the involuntary sensation actually under the eye 
of consciousness, we refer it to a cause other than ourselves, 
iforeign to us, that is external. We make as many causes as 
there are distinct classes of sensations, and these different 
classes are the powtf s, the properties, the qualkies of bodies. 

• See Chap. IV. 
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It is not therefore by a comparison that we co^ie to know 
the qusdities of bodies ; for the sensation alone is given us at 
first, and it is, so to say, upon the basis of this sensation alone, 
that the mind rests the judgment, that it is impossible this sen- 
sation should be self-produced, that it therefore refers it to a 
cause, to an external cause, which is some particular quality of 
bodies. 

The theory of comparison cannot then give the qualities of 
body : still less does it give the substratum^ the subject of 
these qualities. You do not believe that there is merely ex- 
tension, resistance, solidity, hardness, softness, savor, color, &c., 
before you ; but you believe that there is something which is 
colored, extended, resistant, solid, hard, &c. Now it will not 
do to begin by supposing this something at the same time 
with its qualities, so as to have these two terms : the external 
qualities, hardness, softness, &c., and some thing really solid, 
hard, soft &c., two terms which you are then to compare in 
order to decide whether they agree or disagree. This is not 
the actual process ; but at first you have solely the qualities 
which are given you by the application of the principle of 
causality to your sensations ; then, and from this datum alone, 
you judge that these qualities cannot but belong to some sub- 
ject of the same nature, and this subject is body.* It is not 
therefore to the comparison of two terms of which the one, 
namely, the subject of sensible qualities, is at first entirely un- 
known, that you owe the knowledge of body. 

It is just so in regard to space. There again, you have but 
a single term, a single datum, namely, bodies ; and upon that 
alone, without having any other term, you judge and cannot 
help judging that bodies are given in space. The knowledge 
of space is the finit of this judgment which has nothing to do 
with any comparison ; for you knew nothing of space ante- 
rior to the judgment ; but the body being given, you judge 
that space exists, and it is then only, that the idea of space 
comes up, that is to say, the second term.t 

•S«e Chap. III. f See Chap. HI. 
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The same analysis appties to time. In order to judge that 
the succession of events is in time, you do not have, on the 
one hand, the idea of succession, and on the other, the idea 
at time ; you have but one term, namely, the succession of 
events, whether external events, or internal events, our sen- 
sations, thoughts, or acts ; and this single term being given, 
you judge, without comparing it with time which is as yet 
profoundly unknown to you, that the succession of events is 
in time : from hence the idea, the knowledge of time. Thus 
this knowledge, so far from being the fruit of a comparison, 
becomes the possible basis of an ulterior comparison, only on 
the condition that it is first given you in a judgment not de- 
pendent upon two terms, but upon a single term, namely, the 
succession of events.* 

This is still more evident in regard to the infinite. If we 
know the infinite, we must by the theory of Locke, know it 
through a judgment, and that a comparative judgment. 
Now the two terms of this judgment cannot be two finite 
terms ; for the finite could never give the infinite ; it must be 
the finite and the infinite between which the mind discov- 
ers the relation of agreement or disagreement. But I have, I 
think, demonstrated, and I need here only refer to it,t that it is 
enough for us to have the idea of the finite given us, and we 
are innrfantly led to the judgment that the infinite exists : or, 
to keep within the limits of the topics there discussed,t the in- 
finite is an attribute of time and of space, which we necessa- 
rily conceive, by occasion of the finite and contingent attri- 
butes of body and of succession. The mind is so constituted, 
that, on occasion of the idea of the finite, it caimot help con- 
ceiving the idea of the infinite. The finite is previously 
known, it is known directly, by the senses or by conscious- 
ness ; the infinite is invisible and escapes our grasp ; it is on- 
ly conceivable and comprehensible ; it escapes the senses or 
the consciousness, and falls only under the reason ; it is nei- 
ther one of the previous terms of a comparison, nor the firuit 

• See Chap. 111. t Sea Chap. III. t See Chap. m. 
20 
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of it ; it is given us in a judgment depending only on a sin- 
gle basis, the idea of the finite. — So much for judgments per- 
taining to existence in general. 

There are also many other judgments, not relating to exist- 
ence, which present the same character. I shall content my- 
self with referring to the judgments of good and evil, of the 
beautiful and the opposite. In both cases the judgment de- 
pends upon a single term, and it is the judgment itself which 
constitutes the other term, instead of resulting from the prior 
comparison of two terms. 

According to the theory of Locke, in order to judge 
whether an action is right or wrong, good or bad, it is requisite 
to have, first, the idea of action, and then, the idea of right 
and wrong, and then, to compare the one with the other* 
But in order to compare an action with the idea of right and 
wrong, it is necessary to have that idea, that knowledge, and 
that knowledge supposes a judgment The question then is : 
whence comes this judgment, and how is it formed. Now 
we have seen,* that in view of particular actions, which to the 
eyes of the senses are destitute of any moral character, the 
understanding is so constituted, that it takes the initiative, and 
attributes to these actions, though indifferent to the sensibility, 
the quality of right or wrong, good or bad. From this primi- 
tive judgment, which undoubtedly has its law, analjrws at a 
later period derives the idea of right and wrong, which thence- 
forward serves as the explicit rule of our subsequent judg- 
ments. 

The forms of objects are to the sense, whether external or 
internal, neither beautiful nor ugly. Take away the intelli- 
gence, and there is for us no longer any beauty in external 
forms and things. What in feet, do the senses teach you con- 
cerning forms? Nothing, except that they are round or 
square, cdored, &c. What does consciousness teach you? 
Nothing, but that they give you agreeable or disagreeable sen- 
sations. But to be agreeable or disagreeable, square or round, 

♦Chap. V. 
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green or yeUow, &c.,i8 one thing \ to be beautiful est ugly, is 
another thing. There is an inmiense abyss between the two 
ideas. While the senses and the consciousness perceive such 
or such a form, such or such a feeling more or less agreeable ; 
the understanding, on the other hand, conceives the beautiful, 
as it does the good and the true, by a primitive and Epontane- 
ous judgment, whose whole force and validity resides in that 
of the understanding and its laws, and of which the sole da* 
tum and condition is an external perception. 

I have then demonstrated, as it seems to me, that the theo- 
ry of Locke, which makes knowledge to rest upon comparison, 
that is, upon two terms previously known, does not explain 
the true process of the mind in the acquisition of a great 
amount and variety of its knowledge. — ^And in general, I here 
bring forward again the criticism, I have so many times made 
upon Locke, that he always confounds : either^ the antece* 
dents of a knowledge with the knowledge itself as when he 
confounded body with space, succession with time, the finite 
with the infinite, effect with cause, qualities and their aggre- 
gate with substance ; or, which is a mistake not less grave, 
the consequences of a knowledge with the knowledge itself. 
Here, for example, the comparative judgments which pertain 
to existence, (and even in other cases) are ulterior judgments, 
requiring two terms which again require a previous foundation 
in a single term, and consequently not comparative. Locke 
then, you perceive, here confounds the class of ulterior, com- 
parative judgments, with that of the primitive, and not com- 
parative judgments, which he entirely neglects ; and yet it is 
precisely the latter, which precede, ground, and give validi- 
ty to the former. Comparative judgments presuppose judg- 
ments not comparative. Comparative judgments are abstract, 
and suppose real judgments ; they teach us scarcely any thing 
but what the others had already taught ; they mark expUcit- 
ly what the others had taught implicitly, but yet decisively ; 
they are arbitrary, at least in their form ; while the others are 
universal and necessary ; they need the aid of language ; the 
others are, strictly speaking, above language, above all conven- 
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tional signs, and suppose necetssarily nothing but the und^- 
standing and its laws. Comparative judgments pertetin to re- 
flection and to artificial logic ; fnimitive and not comparative 
judgments constitute the natural and spontaneous logic of the 
human race. To confound these two classes of judgments, is 
to vitiate at once all psychology and all l<^c ; and yet such 
a confusion fills a large portion of the fourth book of the Es- 
say on the Understanding. 

I shall now briefly take up the diflerent fundamental points 
to which this book is devoted, and you will see that, for the 
most part, we shall find continually this same error, the results 
of judgments confounded with the judgments themselves, ap- 
phes directly to the seventh chapter, concerning Aa;iams, 
' If I made myself fully understood in the last lecture, it 
must be very evident that axioms, principles, general truths^ 
are the product and expres^on of propositions, which are the 
expression of primitive judgments. There are no axioms 
in the primary developement of the understanding. There 
is an understanding which, when certain extanal or internal 
conditions are fulfilled, by virtue of its own laws, passes cer- 
tain judgments, sometimes local and contingent, sometimes 
universal and necessary. These latter judgments, when we 
operate upon them by analysis and language, resolve them- 
selves, like the others, into propositions; and these propositions 
being universal and necessary, like the judgments which they 
express, are what we call axioms. But it is clear that the 
form of the primitive judgments is one thing, and the form of 
these same judgments when reduced to propositions and ax- 
ioms, is another thing. At first concrete, particular, and deter- 
minate, whatever be the imiversality and necessity naturally 
and potentially in them, it is language and anal3rsis that raise 
them to the abstract form which is the actual form of axioms. 
Thus, in the primitive action of the mind, a particular {^e- 
nomenon being under tlie eye of consciousness, you instinc- 
tively referred it to a subject, that is yourself. But at present 
on the contrary, instead of abandoning the mind to its laws, 
you recall them to it, you submit it to the axiom : every phe* 
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nomeaoQ impliea a subject to which it is refenred ; and so of 
the other axioms : all succession supposes time, every body 
supposes space, the finite supposes the infinite, &c. Do not 
fail to notice that these axioms have no force but what they 
borrow from the primitive judgments from which they are de 
duced. It is to primitive judgments we owe all real and fan- 
damental knowledge, the knowledge of ourselves, of the world, 
of time, of space, and even, as I have shown in the last lec- 
ture, the knowledge of magnitude and of unity. But in re* 
spect to axioms it is not so. You acquire no real knowledge, 
for instance, by the appUcation of the axiom : every efiect 
supposes a cause. It is the philosopher, and not the man, 
that makes use of this axiom. The savage, the peasant, the 
uneducated, know nothing of it; but they all, as well as the 
philosopher, are provided with an understanding which makes 
them pass certain judgments, concrete, positive and determin* 
ate, and at the same time, necessary, and therefore universal, 
the result of which is, the knowledge of such or such a par- 
ticular cause. The judgments and their laws, I repeat, are 
what produce all knowledge ; axioms are only the analytic ' 
expression of those judgments and laws, the ultimate ele- 
ments of which they express under their most abstract form. 
Locke, however, instead of stopping within these limits, pre- 
tends that axioms are of no use, that they are not the princi* 
pies of the sciences ; and he demands somewhat contemptu- 
ously, to be shown a science founded upon axioms : '^ ithaa 
been my ill luck" says he (§ 11,) "never to meet with any 
such sciences ; much less any one built upon these two max- 
ims^ what isy is ; and, U is impossible far the same thing 
to bCi and not to be. And I would be glad to be shown where 
any such science, erected upon these or any other general ax- 
ioms, is to be found; and should be obliged to any one who 
would lay before me the firame and system of any science so 
built on these or any such like maxims, that could not be 
shown to stand as firm without any consideration of them." 
Now, it is indeed true beyond all doubt, that axicuns, in their 
actual form of axioms, never engendered any science ; but it 

20* 
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is no less true that, in their source and under their primkive 
form, that is, in the laws of the natural judgments from which 
they are deduced, they have served as the basis of all the sci* 
ences. Moreover, although in their actual form, they never 
have made and cannot make any science, and although they 
give no particular truth, yet it must be recognized tha(. with- 
out them^ no science^ no truth general or particular, subsists. 
Endeavor to deny the axioms ; to suppose, for instance, that 
there can be a quality without a subject, a body without space, 
succession without time, 6cc. ; set yourselves to making ab- 
stractions of the axioms with which Locke has chosen to 
amuse himself, namely, what is, is ; and it is impossible for 
the same thing to be, and not to be; that is to say, make an 
abstraction of the idea of being, and of identity ; and there is 
an end of all science ; it can neither advance nor sustain it- 
self. 

Locke pretends also (ch. YII, § 9,) that the axioms are not 
the truths which we know first. True, again, without doubt, 
the axioms, under their actual form, are not primitive intellec- 
tions ; but, under their real form, as laws governing the exer- 
cise of the understanding, and implied in our judgments, they 
are so truly primitive, that without them no knowledge could 
be acquired. They are not indeed primitive as being the first 
truths which we know, but as those without which no others 
would be known. Here returns again the perpetual confu- 
sion in Locke of the historical and logical order of human 
knowledge. In the chronological order, we do not begin by 
knowing the axiom, the laws of our understanding ; but, lo- 
gically, without the axioms, no truth is admissible ; without 
the operation, unnoticed, indeed, but real operation, of the laws 
of thought, no thought, no judgment is either legitimate or 
possible. 

At last, Locke combats the axioms by a celebrated argu- 
ment, since his time frequently renewed, namely, that the ax- 
ioms are nothing but fiivolous propositions, because they are 
identical propositions (ch. YII, § 11.) It is Locke, I believe, 
who introduced the expression, identical proposition, into the 
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language of philosc^hy. It signifies a judgioent, a propor- 
tion, wherein an idea is affirmed of itself, wherein we affirm 
of a thing what was already known concerning it. Else^ 
where, (ch. VIII, of trifling Propositions; i 3, of identi- 
cal Propositions^) Locke shows that identical furi^KMitiims are 
merely verbal propositions. <^Let any one repeat, as 

he pleases, that the vnll is the will; a law is 

and obligation is obligation ; right is right ; 

wrong what is this nMure than triffing with 

'< It is, says he, but like a monkey shiftiog his oyster 
hand to the other ; and had he words, might, no doubt, 
said : oyster in right hand is subject, and oyster in left hand 
is predicate ; and so might have made a self-evident proposi- 
tion of oyster, that is ; oyster is oyster" Hence the con- 
demnation of the axiom : thcU which is, is, &c. But it is not 
exact, it IS not fair, to concentrate all the axioms, all the 
fHrinciples, the primitive and necessary truths into the axiom : 
what is, is ; the same is the same ; and to the triffing and 
ridiculous examples of Locke, I oppose, as examples, the fol- 
lowing axioms, which have already been brought forward : 
the quality supposes a subject ; succession supposes time ; body 
supposes space ; the finite supposes the infinite ; variety sup- 
poses unity; phenomenon supposes substance and being, — 
in short all the necessary truths which our foregoing discus- 
sion must have fixed in your minds. The question is, wheth- 
er these are identical propositions. In order to show that they 
are, Locke must maintain that time is reducible to succession, 
(X succession to time ; space to body, or body to space ; the 
infinite to the finite, or the finite to the infinite; phenomenon 
to being, or being to phenomenon, <S&c. Locke does, and by 
his system should thus maintain. But it ought by this time 
to be sufficiently evident to you, that this position, and the 
system on which it rests, are alike destitute of truth. 

This proscription of axioms as identical, Locke extends to 
propositions which are not axioms ; and in general, he per- 
ceives very many more identical propositions than there are. 
For instance, gold is heavy, gold is fusible, are to Locke 
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(ch, Yin, i 6 and 13,) identical. Nothing is fiirther from the 
truth, however; we do not in these propositions affirm the 
same thing of the same. A proposition is called identical, 
whenever the attribute is contained in the subject in such sort 
that the subject cannot be conceived as not containing it. 
Thus, when you say that body is soUd, I say that you make 
an identical proposition, because I defy you to have the idea 
of body without having that of soUdity. The idea of body is 
perhaps more extended than that of soUdity, but it is primari- 
ly and essentially the same. The idea of solidity being, then, 
for you the essential quaUty of body, to say that body is solid, 
is to say nothing else than that body is body. But when you 
say that gold is fusible, you affirm, of gold, a quality which 
might, or might not belong to it It involves a contradiction 
to say a body is not solid ; but it involves no contradiction to 
suppose that gold might not be fusible. Gold might for a long 
time be known solely as a soUd, as hard, yellow, &c.; if the 
experiment had not been made, it would not be known that 
it is fusible. When then you affirm^ of gold, that it is fusi* 
ble, you recognize in it a quality which you may not have 
known before ; certainly you do not affirm the same of the 
same, at least when you first make the assertion. At the 
present day, it is true, in the laboratory of modem chemistry, 
where the fusibility of gold is a quality universally recogniz- 
ed, to say that gold is fusible, is to repeat what is already 
known ; it is to affirm of the word gold what is already com* 
prized in the received signification. But, originally, the first 
one who affirmed that gold is fusible, far from making a tau- 
tology, expressed the result of discovery, and a discovery not 
ivithout difficulty and importance. I may ask whether Locke 
in his time would have mocked at the proposition, that the 
atmosphere has weight, as an identical and frivolous proposi- 
tion? Certainly not; and why? Because at that time, 
weight was a quality of the air which had hardly come to be 
demonstrated by the experiments of Pascal, and the still m<»re 
complete experiments of ToricellL The only difference, how- 
ever, is, that those who established the fusibility and weight 
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of gold were earlier by some thousands of years ; but at the 
bottom, if the gravity of the atmosphere is not an iden- 
tical proposition, neither, on the same ground, is the weight or 
the fusibility of gold ; since the first who affirmed these qual- 
ities did not affirm in one &rm what had already been affirm- 
ed in the other. 

As to the rest, it is worth while to note the &te of identical 
truths. Locke saw a great many more than there are, and 
ridiculed them. The school of Locke has perceived still more 
of them ; but fisu- from condemning them on that score, it 
treats them with respect ; it even goes so far as to lay it down as 
the condition of every true proposition that it must be iden- 
tical Thus, by a strange progress, what Locke had branded 
with ridicule, as frivolous, became in the hands of his succes- 
sors a mark of legitimacy and truth. The identity ridi- 
culed by Locke was nothing but a fictitious identity ; and 
now, we see this pretended identity, so much scouted by him, 
and so unreasonably, because it is not real, celebrated in his 
school, with still less reason, as the triumph of truth and the 
last conquest of science and analysis. Now, if all true pro- 
positions are identical, as every identical proposition, whether 
according to Locke, it be fiivolous, or according to his disciples 
not, is, according to both, only a verbal proposition, it follows 
that the knowledge of all possible truths is only a verbal knowr 
ledge ; and thus, when we think that we have learned sci- 
ence or systems of truth, we have really done nothing but 
translate one word into another ; we only learn words, and a 
language. Hence the famous principle, that all science is only 
a language, dictionaries well or ill formed. Hence the re* 
duction of the human mind to grammar. 

I pass now to other theories which remain to be examined 
in the fourth book of the Essay. 

Ch. XVII. Of Recison — 1 have scarcely any thing but 
praise to bestow upon this chapter. Locke there shows, (§ 4,) 
what indeed was not then shown for the first time, but what 
at that period it was still necessary and useful to demonstrate, 
that the syllogism is not the principal instrument of reasoning. 
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You have indeed seen* that the evidence of demonstration is 
not the only evidence : that there is, besides, the evidence of 
intuition, upon whidi Locke himself allows the evidence of 
demonstration to be founded, and, also, a third kind of evi- 
dence which Locke misconceived, namely, the evidence of in- 
duction. Now, the syllogism is of no service in regard to the 
evidence of induction ; for the syllogism {nroceeds from the 
general to the particular, while induction proceeds from the 
particular to the general The syllogism, too, serves no pur- 
pose in regard to iiftuition, which is knowledge direct and 
without an intermediate. It is of no use, then, but in respect 
to demonstrative evidence ; it is therefore neither the sole, noi 
the principal instrument of reasoning. But Locke does not 
stop here ; he goes even so fer (5 6,) as to pretend that the syl- 
logism adds nothing to our knowledge, and that it is only a 
means of disputing. I here recognize the language of a 
man who wrote near the end of the seventeenth century, and 
who was still in the movement of reaction against the Scho* 
lastic philosophy. The Scholastic philosophy admitted, as 
Locke did, the evidence of intuition and demcmstration ; it 
forgot, in theory, like Locke, only the evidence of induction. 
But, in point of fact, being forbidden the examination of its 
principles, it scarcely employed any other evidence than the 
demonstrative ; and consequently it used the syllogism as its 
principal or exclusive instrument. A reaction therefore against 
the Scholastic philosophy was necessary. But every reaction 
always goes too far. Hence the proscription of the s3dlogism 
was a blind and unjust proscription ; for deductive knowledge 
is still real knowledge. There are two things in the syllo- 
gism, the form and the substance. The substance is the real 
and special process by which the human mind goes from the 
general to die particular ; and certainly it is a process, of 
which account should be made, in a faithful and complete de- 
scription of the human mind. As to the form, so well de- 
scribed and so well developed by Aristotle, it is undoubtedly 

»Seech.Vin. 
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liable to abuse ; but still it has a very useful office. In gen« 
eral, all reasoning which cannot be put into this fiMrm, k vague 
reasoning, without strictness and without precision ; while ev* 
ery true demonstration readily submits itself to this form* 
The syllogistic [»ocess, common to the ignorant as well as the 
learned, and inherent in the human mind itself, is an origin- 
al principle, fruitful in knowledge and truths, since it is that 
which gives us all consequences. The syllogistic form, it is 
true, is often nothing but a test applied to a deduction already 
drawn, but as a test, it is not without great value. It is noC 
right to say that the syllogism lends itself as readily to the de- 
monstration of the false as of the true ; for let any error what- 
ever be taken in the order of deduction, and I defy it to be 
put into a regular syllogism. The only remark which holds 
true, is that the human mind is not to be found entire in the 
syllogism, neither in the process which constitutes it, nor in 
the form which expresses it ; because reason is not entire in 
reasoning, nor is all evidence reducible to that of demonstra^ 
tion. On the contrary, as Locke himself very clearly saw, 
the evidence of demonstration would not exist, if there were 
not previously the evidence of intuition. So much for the 
limitations of Locke's criticism of the syllogism. 

This chapter contains several passages (at § 7, and seq.) on 
the necessity of seeking for discoveries by some other instru-* 
ment than the syllogism. But, unfortunately with more of 
promise than performance, these passages give no definite in- 
dication. In order to find this new instrument, Locke had 
nothing to do but to open Bacon's Novum Organum^ and 
De Augmentis ; and he would have there found perfecdy de- 
scribed, both intuition sensible and rational, and induction. 
But we are compelled to suspect that he had very little ac- 
quaintance with Bacon, when we see him darkly groping af- 
ter, and unable to find, the new route opened a half century 
before, and already rendered so dear by his immortal coun- 
tryman. 

One of the best chapters of Locke is that on Faith and 
Reason, (ch. XVIII.) You there recc^nize one of the intCT- 
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preters of tbe great moral and religious revolution, whichat that 
period had taken place. Locke assigns the exact province of 
reason and of faith. He indicates their relative office and their 
distinct limits. He had already said, (ch. XYH, § 24,) that 
feith in general is so Uttle contrary to reason, that it is noth- 
ing else than the assent of reason to itself. ^^ I think it may 
not be amiss to take notice, that however faith be opposed to 
reason, &ith is nothing but a firm assent of the mind ; which 
if it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be afforded to any 
thing but upon good reason, and so cannot be opposite to it." 

And when he comes to treat of positive faith, that is, of rev- 
elation, in spite of his respect, or rather by reason of his pro- 
found respect for Christianity, even while admitting (ch. XVHI, 
§ 7,) the celebrated distinction, and perhaps more specious than 
profound, between things according to reason, contrary to rea- 
son, and above reason, he declares that no revelation, wheth- 
er immediate or traditional, can be admitted contrary to rea- 
son, and that the measure of the admissibility of every reve- 
lation, is in the proportion of its comprehensibility, that is its 
relation more or less intimate to the reason. I will adduce 
the words of Locke, § 5 : 

" But yet nothing, I think, can, under that title, [of a rev- 
elation,] shake or overrule plain knowledge ; or rationally 
prevail with any man to admit it for true, in a direct contra- 
diction to the clear evidence of his own understanding. For 
since no evidence of our faculties, by which we receive such 
revelations, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our intui- 
tive knowledge, we can never receive for a truth any thing 
that is directly contrary to our clear and distinct knowledge ; 
v. g. the ideas of one body, and one place, do so clearly agree, 
and the mind has so evident a perception of their agreement, 
that we can never assent to a proposition, that affirms the same 
body to be in two distant places at once, however it should 
pretend to the authority of a divine revelation : since the ev- 
idence, first, that we deceive not ourselves in ascribing it to 
God ; secondly, that we understand it right ; can never be 
so great as the evidence of our own intuitive knowledge, 
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whereby we discern it impossible for the same body to be in 
two i^aces at once. And therefore no proposition can be re- 
ceived/or divine revelation^ or obtain the assent due to all 
such, if it be contradictory to our dear intuitive knowledge. 
Because this would be to subvert the principles and founda^ 
tions of all knowledge, evidence and assent whatsoever ; and 
there would be left no difference between truth and falsehood, 
no measures of credible and incredible in the world, if doubt- 
ful propositions shall take place before self-evident ; and what 
we certainly know, give way to what we may possibly be 
mistaken in. In propositions, therefin-e, contrary to the clear 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of any of our 
ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faithJ^ 

I am not equally satisfied with the next chapter (the XIX) 
On Enthusiasm. Locke, it seems to me, has not profoundly 
apprehended his subject ; he has made a satire rather than 
given an impartial description of enthusiasm. 

Wliat in feet is enthusiasm according to Locke ? It is : 1. 
the pretension of referring to a positive, privileged, and per* 
sonal revelation, to a divine iltumiiiaticm made in our particu- 
lar fiivor, our own peculiar sentiments, which often are noth- 
ing but extravagances ; 2. the pretension, still more absurd, 
of imposing upon others these imaginations, as superi<»' or- 
ders clothed with divine authority. (See § 6 and 6.) These 
are indeed the follies of enthusiasm. But is enthusiasm noth- 
ing but this ? I do not believe it 

Loeke has elsewhere perfectly seen that the evidence of de- 
monstration is founded upon that of intuition. He has even 
said that of tbeae two kinds of evidence, the evidence of in*- 
tnitioii is not only anteriinr to the other, but is superior to it, 
and is the fa^hestdegree of knowle^, (eh. XYII, i 14.) It 
is even curious to see Locke express himself on this point with 
as mudi strengA as could a philosopher of a totally qpposite 
sehooL <^ Intuitive knowledge urcertain^ beyond all doubt, 
and needs no ptobation, nor can have any, thai being the 

* Append, Kote DD. 
21 
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highest of all human certainty. In this consists the evidence 
of all those maxims, which nobody has any doubt about, bat 
every man (does not, as is said, only assent to, but) knows to 
be true as soon as ever they are proposed to his understand- 
ing. In the discovery of, and assent to these truths, there is 
no use of the discursive feculty, no need of reasoning, but 
they are known by a superior and higher degree of evidence ; 
and such, if I may guess at things unknown, I am apt to 
think that angels have now, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect shall have in a future state, of thousands of things, 
which now either wholly escape our apprehensions, or which, 
our short-sighted reason having got some faiat glimpse of, we, 
in the dark, grope after." I accept this statement, let it be 
consistent or not with the general system of Locke. I hold 
likewise that the highest degree of knowledge is intuitive 
knowledge. This knowledge, in many cases, for example, 
in regard to time, space, personal identity, the infinite, all sub- 
stantial existences, as also, the good and the beautiful, has, 
you know, this peculiarity, that it is not groimded upon the 
senses nor consciousness but upon the reason, which, without 
the intermediation of any reasoning, attains its objects and 
conceives them with certainty. Now, it is an attribute inhe- 
rent in the reason to believe in itself, and from hence comes 
faith. If, then, intuitive reason is above inductive and de- 
monstrative reason, the faith of reason in itself is, in intuition, 
purer and more elevated than in induction and demonstration. 
Recollect likewise that the truths intuitively discovered by rea- 
son are not arbitrary, but necessary ; that they are not rela- 
tive, but absolute. The authority of reason is absolute ; it is 
then a characteristic of the faith attached to reason to be, like 
that, absolute. These are the admirable characteristics of rea- 
son, and of the fsiith of reason in itself. 

This is not all. When we come to interrogate rea- 
son about itself, to inquire into its own principle, and the 
source of that absolute authority which characterizes it, we 
are forced to recognize that this reason is not ours, not consti- 
tuted by us. It is not in our power ; it is not in the power of 
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our will to cause the reason to give us such or such a truth, or 
not to give us them. Independent of our will, reason inter- 
venes, and, when certain conditions are fulfilled, gives us, I 
might say, imposes upon us, these truths. The reason makes 
its appearance in us, though it is not ourselves, and in no way 
can it be confounded with our personaMty. Reason is im- 
personal. Whence then comes this wonderful guest within 
us, and what is the principle of this reason which enlightens 
us, without belonging to us ? This principle is God, the first 
and the last principle of every thing. Now, when the &ith 
of reason in itself is attached to its principle, when it knows 
that it comes firom Gk>d, it increases not merely in degree, but 
in nature, by as much, so to say, as the eternal substance is su- 
perior to the finite substance in which it makes its appearance. 
Thus comes a redoubled faith in the truths revealed by the 
supreme reason in the shades of time and in the limitation of 
our weakness.* 

See, then, reason become, to its own eyes divine, in its prin- 
ciple. Now this mode or state of reason which hears itself 
and takes itself as the echo of God on theearth, with the par- 
ticular and extraordinary characteristics connected with it, is 
what is called Enthusiasm. The word sufEiciently explains 
the thing : enthusiasm [e^^ it 'nfuf] is the spirit of God with- 
in us ; it is immediate intuition, exposed to inductioirand de- 
monstration ; it is the primitive spontaneity exposed to the ul- 
terior developement of reflection ; it is the apperception of the 
highest truths by reason in its greatest independence both of 
the senses and of our personaUty. Enthusiasm in its highest 
degree, in its crisis, so to say, belongs only to particular individu- 
als, and to them only in particular circumstances ; but in its 
lowest degree, enthusiasm is as much a &ct as any thing else, 
a fact sufSciently common, pertaining not to any particular the- 
ory or individual, or qx)ch, but to human nature, in all men, 
in all conditions, and almost at every hour. It is enthusiasm 
which produces spontaneous convictions and resolutions, in lit- 

* See Appendix, Note E£. 
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tie aa in great, in the hero and in the fetHeei woman. En- 
thusiasm is the poeUc spirit in any thing ; and the poetic spirit, 
thanks to God, does not belong exclusively to poets. It has 
been given to all men in some degree more or \es» pure, more 
or less elevated ; it appears above all in particular men, and 
in particular moments of the life of such men, who are the 
poets by eminence. It is enthusiasm likewise which makes 
religions, fx every religion supposes two things : 1. that the 
truths which it proclaims are absolute truths ; 2. that it pro- 
claims them in the name of Grod himself who reveals them 
toit 

Thus &r all is well : we are still within the conditions of hu- 
manity and of reason, for it is reason which is the foundation 
of &ith and of enthusiasm, of heroism^ of poetry and of re- 
ligion. And when the poet, when the priest repel reascm in 
the name and behalf of enthusiasm and &ith, they do nothing 
else, whether they are aware or ignorant of it, (and it is the 
affair neither of poets, nor of priests, to know what they do,) 
they do nothing else, I say, than put one mode of reason 
above other modes of the same reason ; for, if immediate in- 
tuition is above ratiocination, yet it none the less pertains to 
reascm. Enthusiasm is then a rational fact, which has its 
place in the order of natural facts, and in the history of the 
human mind ; only this foct is extremely delicate, and enthu- 
siasm may easily turn into folly. We are here upon the 
doubtful border between reason and extravagance. See the 
universal principle, the necessary and legitimate principle of 
religious philosophy, of religions and mysticism, a principle 
which must not be confounded with the mistakes and delu- 
sions by which it may be corrupted. Thus disengaged and 
enlightened by analysis, philosophy ought to recognize it, if 
she wishes to recognize all the essential facts, all the elements 
of reason and of hunianity. 

See now where error begins. Enthusiasm is, I repeat, that 
spontaneous intuition of truth by reason, as independent as 
possible of the personality and of the senses, of induction and 
of demonstration, a state which has been found true, legiti- 
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mate, and founded upon the nature of the human reason. But 
sometimes it happens that the senses and the personaliity which 
inspiration ought to surmount and reduce to silence, introduce 
themselves into the inspiration itself, and mingle with it mate- 
rial, arbitrary, false and ridiculous details. It happens like* 
wise, that those who share in a superior degree, this revelatio^ 
of God made in some measure to all men, imagine it to be 
peculiar to themselves, and denied to others, not only in this 
degree, but totally and absolutely. They set up in their minds, 
a sort of privilege of inspiration; and as in inspiration we 
feel the duty of submitting ourselves to the truths which 
inspiration reveals, eind the sacred mission of proclaiming and 
spreading them, we frequently go to the extent of supposing 
that it is also a duty for us, while submitting ourselves to these 
truths, to subject others likewise to them, and to impose them 
upon others, not in virtue of our own power and personal illu- 
mination, but in virtue of the superior power from which all 
inspiration emanates. 

On our knees ourselves, before the principle of our enthusi- 
asm and our faith, we wish also to make others bend their 
knees to the same principle, to make them adore and serve 
what we adore and serve.* From hence religious authority ; 
and then very soon t)rranny. Men begin by believing in spe- 
cial revelations made in their favor, they end by regarding 
themselves as delegates of God and providence, commissioned 
not only to enlighten and save teachable souls, but to enlight- 
en and save, spite of themselves, those who resist the truth 
and God. The folly of enthusiasm conducts very rapidly to 
the tyranny of enthusiasm. 

But the folly and the tyranny, which, I grant, sometimes 
spring from the principle of inspiration, because we are feeble, 
and consequently exclusive, and therefore intolerant, are essen- 
tially distinct from the principle. We can, and we ought to 
acquit, and even to put honor upon the principle, while at the 
same time we condemn the errors connected with it. But in- 

See Appendix, Noto FF. 
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stead of this, Locke confounds the abuse of the principle, that 
is to say, extravagant enthusiasm, peculiar to some men, with 
the true enthusiasm which has been given in some degree to 
all men. In enthusiasm throughout he sees nothing but a dis^ 
ordered movement of the imagination, and every where he sets 
himself to putting up barriers to all passing beyond the circle 
of authentic and prqperly interpreted passages of the holy scrip- 
tures. I approve his prudence ; I allow it at all times, and I 
think stiU more of it, when I recollect the extravagances of 
sectarian enthusiasm about the times of Locke, and the sad 
spectacle presented to his eyes. But prudence should never 
degenerate into injustice. What would the Sensual school 
say, if, from prudence likewise idealism should wish to suppress 
the senses on account of the excesses to which the senses may 
and often do conduct, or reasoning, on account of the sophisms 
which it engenders ? We must be wise within bounds, so- 
brie sapere ; we must be wise within the limitations and con- 
ditions of humanity and nature ; and Locke was wrong in 
regarding enthusiasm so much less in itself, than in its conse- 
quences, and in its foolish and pernicious consequences. 

Next follows ch. XX. On the causes of Error, Near- 
ly all those signalized by Locke had been recognized before 
him. They are : 1. want of proofe ; 2. want of ability to 
use them ; 3. want of will to use them : 4. wrong measures 
of probability, which are reduced by Locke to the four follow- 
ing r 1. propositions that are not in themselves certain and evi- 
dent, but doubtful and false, taken up for principles ; 2. receiv- 
ed hypotheses ; 3. predominant passions or inclinations ; 4. au- 
thority. This whole chapter may be read with profit ; but 
I shall dwell only upon the last section (the 18th,) entitled : 
Men not in so many errors as is imagined. I avow that I 
was singularly pleased, from the optimism which you know I 
cherish, with the title of this paragraph. I hoped to find in 
the good and wise Locke these two propositions which are so 
dear to me ; first, that men do not so much believe in any er- 
ror as in the truth, and secondly, that there is no error in which 
there is not some share, however small, of truth. So for from 
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this, however, I perceive that Locke in req)ea to error, makes 
an apdogy for human nature that is but little creditable to it 
If men a^e not the fods which they appear to be, it i8,accord- 
ing to Locke, because they really have no faith at all in the 
foolish opioions with which they have the air of being so per- 
suaded, but foQow them merely from habit, excitement or in- 
terest. ^^ They are resolved to stick to a party, that education 
or interest has engaged them in ; and there, like the common 
soldiers of an army, show their courage and warmth as thdr 
leaders direct, without ever so much as examining or know- 
ing the cause they contend for. It is enough for a man 

to obey his leaders, to have his hand and tus tongue ready for 
the support of the common cause, and thereby approve him- 
self to those who can give him credit, preferment, or protection 
in that society." Let it be so, in regard to some men ; but is 
this true of all ? Here, again, Locke suffered himself to be 
disturbed by the spectacles presented by his own times, when, 
amidst so many foUies, there might very likely be some dis- 
sembled ; but all were not so, and could not be. I allow that 
in times of agitation and revolution, ambition frequently takes 
the standard of extravagancies which it despises, in order to 
lead the crowd ; but it is not right to calumniate ambition. 
Every thing is entire in humanity ; and a man may be at the 
same time both very ambitious and very sincere. Cromwell, for 
instance, was, in my opinion, a sincere puritan even to fanat- 
icism ; and likewise greedy of power even to hypocrisy ; 'and 
still his hjrpocrisy is more obscure and more doubtful than his 
fanaticism. Probably it only led him to exaggerate the opinions 
which were really in his heart, and to caress and excite tfie pas- 
sions, which he himself shared. His tyranny is not a proof that 
his republican ardor was assumed. There are times when 
the popular cause needs a master to govern and represent it, 
and when the good sense, which perceives this necessity, or 
the genius, which feels its own strength, easily impels an ar- 
dent mind to arbitrary power, without implying excessive ego- 
tism. Pericles, Ceesar, Cromwell, and another still, might 
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very sincerely have loved equality in the midst of a dictator- 
ship. There is perhaps now in the world a man, whose am- 
bition is the last hope of the country which he has twice sa- 
ved, and which he alone can save again by applying a firm 
hand. But let us leave great men, who, to expiate their su- 
periority and their glory, are often condemned not be compre- 
hended ; let us leave the chiefs, and come to the multitude. 
Here the explanation of Locke fails. We can, indeed, ex- 
plain to a certain extent the foolish opinions of some men by 
the interest they have in simulating those of the mass upon 
whom they wish to support themselves ; but it is imphed that 
the mass of men hold false opinions by imposture ; for appa- 
rently they would not be willing to deceive themselves. But 
no ; this is not the way to justify the errors of hmnanity. 
Their true apolc^ is that which I have so many times given, 
and which I shall never cease to repeat : that there is no to- 
tal error in an intelligent and rational being. Men, indi- 
viduals and nations, men of genius and ordinary men, un- 
questionably give in to many errors, and attach themselves to 
them ; but not to that which makes them errors, but to the part 
of truth which is in them. Examine to the bottom all the 
celebrated errors, poUtical, religious, philosophical ; there is 
not one which has not a considerable portion of truth in it, 
and it is to this it owes its credence in the minds of great men, 
who introduced it upon the scene of the world, and in the 
minds of the multitude, who have foUowed the great men. 
It is the truth joined to the error, which gives to the error all its 
force, which gives it birth, sustains it, spreads it, explains and 
excuses it Errors gain success and footing in the world, no 
otherwise than by carrying along with them, and offering, as 
it were, for their ransom, so much of truth, as, piercing through 
the mists which envelope it, enlighten and carry forward the 
human race. I approve entirely, then, the title of Locke's 
paragraph ; but I reject his developement of it.* 

The twenty first Chapter contains a division of the scien- 
ces into physics, practics, and logic or grammar. By physics, 

* See Appendix, Note GG. 
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Loeke understands the nature of things, not only of bodies, 
but of spirits, God and the soul ; it is the ancient physics and 
the modem ontology. I have nothing to say of diis division 
but that it is very ancient,* obviously arbitrary and superficial, 
and very much inferior to the celebrated division of Bacon, 
reproduced by lyAlembert. I find it indeed very difficult to 
bcJieve that the author of this division could have known this 
division of Bacon. I see rather, in this, as also in the third 
book concemingsigns and language, marks of the reading and 
recollection of Hobbes. 

We have at length come to the end of this long aiialysis of 
the fourth book of the Essay of Locke. I have followed, 
step by step, all the important propositions contained hi it, as 
I have done in r^ard to the preceding books. I should not, 
however, give a complete view of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, if I should stop without still exhibiting some 
theories of great importance, which are not thrown in episod- 
ically in the work of Locke, but pertain closely to the general 
spirit of his system, and have acquired in the Sensual school 
an immense authority. It has appeared to me proper to re- 
serve these theories for a special examination. 

* See Appendix, Note HH. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The theories which I wish to discuss, are those concerning 
Liberty, the Soul, and God. I wish to explain these three 
theories in the order in which they occur in the Essay on 
the Understanding. 

In order to enable you to comprehend the true character of 
Locke's theory of Liberty, some preliminary explanations are 
indispensable. 

All the facts which can fall under the consciousness of man, 
and consequently under the reflection of the philosopher, re- 
solve themselves into three fundamental feicts, which contain 
all the others ; three fects which, beyond doubt, are never, in 
reality, sohtary and separate from each other, but which are 
essentially not the less distinct, and which a carefiil analysis 
ought to distinguish, without dividing, in the complex phe- 
nomenon of intellectual life. These three fects are expressed 
in the words : tofeel^ to think^ to act. 

I open a book and read ; let us decompose this feet, and we 
shall find in it three elements. 

Suppose I do not see the letters of which each page is com- 
posed, the figure and order of the letters ; it is obvious I shall 
not comprehend the meaning which usage has attached to 
those letters, and so I shall not read. To see, then, is the con- 
dition of reading. But, on the other hand, to see is still not 
to read ; for, the letters being seen, nothing would be done if 
the intellect was not superadded to the sense of sight, in or- 
der to comprehend the signification of the letters placed before 
my eyes. 

Here, then, are two facts, which the most superficial analy- 
sis immediately discerns in the feet of reading. Let us re- 
cognize the characteristics of diese two fects. 

22 
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Am I the cause of the vision, and in general terms, of the 
sensation ? Am I conscious of being the cause of this phe- 
nomenon ; of commencing, continuing, interrupting, increash 
ing, diminishing, maintaining and aboUshing it, at my pleas- 
ure? I will refer to other examples more striking. Suppose 
I press upon a sharp cutting instmrnent ; and a painful sen- 
sation results. I put a rose to my nose ; and an agreeable 
sensation results. Is it I who produce these two phenomena ? 
Can I make them cease ? Does the pain or pleasure come or 
go at my wish? No : I am subject to the pleasure as well as 
to thepain ; both come, subsist, and depart, without regard to 
my will. In a WQrd, sensation is a phenomenon, marked in 
the eye of my consciousness, with the characteristic of ne- 
cessity. 

Iiet us now examine the character of the other fact, which 
sensation indeed precedes, but does not constitute. When the 
sensation is accomplished, the intellect applies itself to the sen- 
sation ; and first it pronounces that the sensation has a cause, 
the cutting instrument, the rose, and, to return to our first ex- 
ample, the letters placed before the eyes : this is the first judg- 
ment passed by the intellect. Farther : as soon as the sensa- 
tion is referred by the intellect to an external cause, namely, 
to the letters and the words which they form, this same intel- 
lect conceives the meaning of those letters and words, and 
judges of the truth or fsilseness of the proposition formed by 
them. The intellect, then, judges that the sensation has a 
cause ; but I wish to ask, if it could judge the contrary ? No : 
the intellect can no more judge that this is without a cause, 
than it can judge that it was possible there might or might 
not be the sensation, when the cutting instrument was in the 
wound, the rose at the organ of smelling^ or the book before 
the eyes. — ^And not only does the intellect of necessity judge 
that the sensation refers to a cause, but it also of necessity 
judges that the propositions contained in the lines perceived by 
the eye are true or &lse ; for instance, that two and twomake 
four, and not five, &c. This is imdeniable. I ask again, if 
it is in the power of the intellect, to judge, at pleasure, con- 
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cerning any particular action of which the book Efpeaks, thai 
it is good or bad ; or concerning any particular form which 
the book describes, that it is beautiful <x ugly ? By no means. 
Undoubtedly different intellects, or the same intellect at dif- 
ferent periods of its exercise, may sometimes pass differ- 
ent judgments in r^ard to the same thing. Sometimes it 
may be deceived ; it will judge that which is false to be true, 
the good to be bad, the beautiful to be ugly, and the reverse ; 
but, at the moment when it judges that a proposition is true 
or false, an action good or bad, a form beautiful or ugly, at 
that moment, it is not in the power of the intellect to pass 
any other judgment than that it passes. It obeys laws which 
it did not make. It ymlda to motives which determine it inde- 
pendent of the will. In a word, the phenomenon of intdlb- 
gence, cc^nprehending, judging, knowing, thinking, whatever 
name be given to it, is marked with the same characteristic 
of necessity as the phenomenon of sensilHlity. If then the 
sensibility and the intellect are under the dominion of neces« 
sity, it is not in them, assuredly, that we are to seek for liberty* 

Where, then, are we to seek for it? It remains only to 
look for it in the third fact blended with the two others, and 
which we have not yet analyzed. It must be found there, or 
it is to be found no where, and liberty is a chimera. 

To see and feel, to apprehend and judgB, do not exhaust the 
complex feet submitted to our analysis. If I do not look at 
the letters of this book, shall I see them, or at least shall I see 
them distinctly ? If, seeing the letters, I do not give my at- 
tention to them, shall I comprehend them ? If instead of 
holding the book open, I shut it, will the perception of the 
words and the understanding of their meaning, take place, 
and the ccHnplex fact of reading be accomplished ? Certain- 
ly not. Now what is it, to open this book, to look, to give at- 
tention ? It is neither to feel nor to comprehend ; for to look is 
not to perceive, if the organ of vision is wanting, or is un- 
true ; to give attention, is still not to comprehend ; it is an in- 
dispensable condition of comprehending, but not always a 
sufficient reason ; it is not enough to be attentive to the state- 
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ment of a problem, in order to sdve it ; in a word, as has been 
said by one of my honoured colleagues, whom you no longer 
have the pleasure of hearing, but whom you can always read, — 
attention no more includes the understanding, than it is in- 
cluded in the sensibihty.* To be attentive is to act, it is to 
make a movement, internal or external, a new phenomenon, 
which it is impossible to confoimd with the two first, although 
it is perpetually blended with them, and along with them 
makes up the total and complete feet which we were to ana- 
lyze and explain. 

Let us examine the character of this third fact, the phe- 
nomenon of activity. Let us first distinguish the different 
sorts of action. There are actions, sometimes so called, which 
a man does not refer to himself, although he may be the theatre 
of them. Others may tell us that we performed theses actions, 
but as to ourselves, we know nothing of them ; they are done 
in us, but we do them not. Li lethargy, in sleep, in delirium 
we execute a multitude of motions which resemble actions, 
which are actions even, if you please, but which present 
the following characteristics : 

We have no consciousness of them at the time when we ap- 
pear to be performing them ; 

We have no recollection of having performed them ; 

Consequently we do not refer them to ourselves, neither 
while we were performing them, nor afterwards ; 

Consequently, again, they do not belong to us, and we do 
not impute them to ourselves, any more than to our neighbor, 
or to an inhabitant of another world. 

But are there not other actions besides such ? I open this 
book ; I look at the letters ; I give my attention to them ; these 
are certainly actions ; do they resemble the preceding ? 

I open this book: am I conscious of doing it ? Yes. 

This action being done, do I remember it ? Yes. 

Do I refer this action to myself as having done it? Yes. 

* See Appendix, Note II. 
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Ami convinced that it belongs tome? Could I impute it to 
such or such another person, aswell as to myself, or am I my* 
self solely and exclusively responsible in my own eyes ? Here 
likewise I answer yes to myself. 

And in fine, at the moment when I do this action, along 
with the consciousness of doing it, am I not conscious likewise 
of power not to do it ? When I open this book, am I notcon- 
scious of opening it, and conscious also of power not to open 
it ? When I look, do I not know at once that I look, and 
that I am able not to look ? When I give my attention, do I 
not know that I give it, and that I am able also not to give it? 
Is not this a fact which each of us can repeat, as many times 
as he pleases, in himself, and on a thousand occasions ? Is it 
not an undeniable experiment? And is it not also, the universal 
belief of the human race ? — Let us, then^ generalize, and say, 
that there are motions and actions which we perform with the 
two-fold consciousness of doing them, and of being able not to 
do them. 

Now, an action performed with the consciousness of power 
not to do it, is what men have called a free action ; for there 
is no longer in it the characteristic of necessity. In the 
phenomenon of sensation, I could not help feeling it, 
when the agreeable sensation fell under my conscious- 
ness ; I could not but suffer, when the pain was present ; 
I was conscious of feeling it, with the consciousness of not be- 
ing able not to feel it. In the phenomenon of intelligence, I 
could not help judging that two and two make four ; I am 
conscious of thinking this or that, with the consciousness of 
not being able not to think it. — In certain motions, likewise, 
I am so little conscious of power not to make them, that I 
make them without any consciousness of doing so, even at 
the very moment I am making them. But in a great num- 
ber of cases, I perform certain actions with the consciousness 
of doing them, and of being able not to do them, of ability to 
suspend or to continue them, to complete or cut them short 
This is a class of fects of undoubted reality ; they are, I be- 
lieve, very numerous ; but if there were but a single one, sid 
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generis, it would be enough to establish in man a power, that 
of liberty. Liberty, then, is the attribute, neither of the sen- 
sibility nor of the intelligence ; it belongs to the activity, and 
not to all the facts which are referable to that, but merely to a 
certain number, marked by peculiar characteristics, namely, 
acts which we perform with the consciousness of doing them, 
and of being able not to do them. 

After having stated a free act, it is important to analyze it 
more attentively. 

A free act is a phenomenon which includes many different 
elements blended together. To act freely, is to do an act with 
the consciousness of being able not to do it ; now, to do an act 
with the consciousness of being able not do it, supposses that 
one prefers doing it to not doing it ; to commence an action, 
with ability not to have commenced it, is to have preferred to 
commence it ; and so of continuing or suspending, comple- 
ting or breaking off. Now, to prefer, supposes that we have 
motives of preference, motives to perform the action, land mo- 
tives not to perform it, that we knew these motives, and that 
we prefer the one to the other ; in a word, preference supposes 
the knowledge of motives for, and against. What these mo- 
tives are, whether passions or ideas, errors or truths, this or 
that, is of little moment ; what is important, is to know what 
is the faculty here in operation, that is to say, what the faculty 
is which knows these motives, which prefers one to the other, 
which judges that the one is preferable to the other, for that is 
the meaning of the word prefer. Now, what is it that knows, 
and judges, but the intellect? The intellect, then, is the fac- 
ulty which prefers. But to prefer one motive to another, to 
judge that the one is preferable to the other, it is not enough 
to know the different motives, it is necessary Ukewise to have 
compared and weighed them ; it is necessary to have delibera- 
ted on them in order to conclude ; in fact to prefer, is to judge 
definitively, to conclude. What is it then to dehberate ? It 
is nothing else than to examine with doubt, to appreciate the 
relative value of those different motives which present them- 
selves, but not at first with that evidence which decides the 
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judgment, the preference. Now what is that which examines, 
doubts, and finally decides ? Evidently the intellect, which, 
subsequently, after having passed many provisional judgments, 
will abrogate them all, in order to pass its final judgment, will 
conclude and prefer after having dehberated. It is in the in- 
tellect, that the phenomenon of preference, and the other phe- 
nomena included in it, take place. Thus far then we are still 
within the sphere of the intelligence, and not in that of ac- 
tion. The intellect, to be sure, has its conditions ; no one 
examines who does not wish to examine, and the will inter- 
venes in deliberation ; but it is simply as a condition, and not 
as the ground of the phenomenon ; for, although it is true, 
that without the fticulty of willing, all examination and de- 
liberation would be impossible, it is also true, that the fticulty 
which examines and deliberates, the faculty whose proper of- 
fice is examination, deliberation, and all judgment, whether 
suspensive or decisive, is the intellect. Deliberation, and con- 
clusion or preference, are, then, facts purely intellectual.* Let 
us pursue our analysis. 

We have conceived the difierent motives for doing or not do- 
ing an action ; we have deliberated on these motives, and we 
have preferred the one to the other ; we haveconcluded that we 
should do it, rather than not do it ; but to conclude that it 
ought to be done, and to do it, are not the same thing. When 
the intellect has judged that this or that is to be dofte, fi-om 
such or such motives, it remains to pass on to action, and at 
once to resolve, to take sides, to say to ourselves no longer : 
I ought to do, but : I will do. Now the faculty, which says: 
I ought to do it, is not and cannot be the faculty which says : 
I will do it, I take the resolution to do it. Here the action of 
the intelligence completely ceases. I ought to do it, is a judg- 
ment ; I will do it, is not a judgment, nor consequently an in- 
tellectual phenomenon. In feet, the moment we take the res- 
olution to do an action, we take it with a consciousness of be- 
ing able to take a contrary resolution. See, then, a new ele- 

* See Appendix, Note JJ. 
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ment, which must not be confounded with the former. This 
element is the will ; one moment before we were in a state of 
judgment and knowledge; now we are in a state of willing. 
I say willing, and not doing ; for, as to judge that a thing 
should be done, is not to will to do it, so likewise to will to do 
it, is yet not to do it. To will is an act, and not a judgment; 
but it is an act alt(^ether internal. It is evident th^^t this act 
is not an action properly so called ; in order to arrive at action, it 
is necessary to pass from the internal sphere of the will, to the 
sphere of the external world, wherein the action is definitively 
accomplished which you first conceived, deliberated and prefer- 
red, and then willed that it should be executed. If there were 
no external world, there would be no completed action ; and not 
only is it necessary that there should be an external world, 
but also that the power of willing should be connected with 
another power, a physical power, which serves as an instru- 
ment, and by which it can attain the external world. Sup- 
pose that the will was not united with an organization, there 
would no longer be any bridge between the will and the ex- 
ternal world ; and no external action would be possible. The 
physical power, necessary to action, is the organization ; it is ad- 
mitted that the muscularsystem is the special instrument of the 
will. Take away the muscular system, and there is no more 
efibrt possible, consequently no more locomotion and move- 
ment possible, and therefore no more external action possible. 
Thus, to resume what has been said, the total action, which 
we were to analyze, resolves itself into three elements perfectly 
distinct: 1. the intellectual element, which is composed of 
the knowledge of the motives for and against, of deUberation, 
of preference, of choice ; 2. ^he voluntary element, which 
consists in an internal act, namely the resolution, the deter- 
mination to do it ; 3. the physical element, or external ac- 
tion. 

If these three elements exhaust the action, that is to say, 
the phenomenon in which we have recognized the character 
of Uberty in opposition to the phenomena of intelligence and 
sensation, — ^the question now to be decided is, precisely io 
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which of these three elements liberty is to be found, that is, 
the power of doing with the consciousness of being able not to 
do. Does this power of doing, while conscious of the power not 
to do, belong to the first element, the intellectual element of 
the free action? It does not, forit is not at the will of aman 
to judge that such or such a motive is preferable to another ; 
we are not master of our preferences, we judge in this respect 
according to our intellectual nature, which has its necessary 
laws, without having the consciousness of being able to judge 
otherwise, and even with the consciousness of not being able 
to judge otherwise than we do. It is not then in this element 
that we are to look for Uberty ; still less is it in the third ele- 
ment, in the physical action; for this action supposes an ex- 
ternal world, an organization corresponding to it, and, in this 
organization, a muscular system, sound and suitable, without 
which the physical action is impossible. When we accom- 
plish it, we are conscious of acting, but under the condition of 
a theatre of which we have not the disposal, and of instru- 
ments, of which we have but an impeifect disposal, which 
we can neither replace, if they escape us, and they may dqao 
every moment, nor repair, if they are out of order and unfajth- 
ful, as ia often the case, and which are subject to laws pecul- 
iar to themselves over which we have no power and which 
we scarcely even know ; whence it follows, that we do not 
act here with the consciousness of being able to do the con- 
trary of what we do. Liberty, then, is no more to be found 
in the third, than in the first element. It can then only be 
in the second, and there in fact we find it. 

Neglect the first and the third element, the judgment and 
the physical action, and let the second element, the willing, 
subsist by itself, analysis discovers in this single element two 
terms, namely, a special act of willing, and the power of wil- 
ling, which is within us, and to which we refer the special act. 
That act is an efiect in relation to the power of willing which 
is its cause ; and this cause, in order to produce its elffect, has 
need of no other theatre and no other instrument, than itself. 
It produces it directly, without intermediate, and without con- 
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dition, continues and consummates, or suspends and modifies, 
creates it entire, or annihilates it ; and at the moment it ex- 
erts itself in any special act, we are conscious that it might 
exert itself in a special act totally contrary, without any ob- 
stacle, without being thereby exhausted ; so that after having 
changed its acts a hundred times, the faculty remains inte- 
grally the same, inexhaustible and identical, amidst the perpettH 
al variety of its appUcations, being always able to do what it 
does not do, and able not to do what it does. Here^ then, in 
all its plenitude, is the characteristic of Uberty. 

If the whole outward world were wanting to the will, yet 
if the organization and the muscular system existed, the will 
could stiU produce muscular effort, and consequently a send^ 
ble fact, even though this feujt would not pass beyond the lim- 
it3 of the organization. This M. de Biran has perfectly 
established.* He regarded the phenomenon of muscular ef- 
fort as the type of causality, of the will and of freedom. But 
while I readily agree with him, in regarding the muscular effort 
and the consciousness of this effort and the sensation which 
accompanies it, as the most eminent and most easily appre- 
ciable type of our causative power, voluntary and free, I say 
still, that it is but an external and derivative type, and not 
the primitive and essential type ; otherwise, M . de Biran would 
be obliged to carry his theory to the extreme of assertmg that 
where there is absence or paralysis of the muscles, there can 
be no causation, volition, or active and free phenomenon. 
Now, I maintain to the contrary ; I maintain that if the ex- 
ternal world be removed, and die muscular and locomotive 
system taken away, and if there remained to man, along with 
an organization purely nervous, an intelligence capable of 
conceiving motives, of deliberating, of preferring and choos- 
ing, there would remain to him the power of willing, which 
might still exert itself in special acts, by volitions, in which 
the proper causality and the liberty of the will would still man- 
ifest itself, although these effects, these free volitions, would 

* Seech. IV. 
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never pass beyond the internal world of the will, and would 
have no reaction on the organization through a muscular sys* 
tern, and would produce no phenomena of muscular effort ; 
pheniHnena, which without doubt, are internal in reference 
to the external world, but which are themselves external in 
reference to the will. Thus, suppose I will to move my arm, 
without being able to do it, through defect of the muscles ; 
there is still in this &ct : 1. the act of wiUing to move my 
arm, a special volition ; 2. the general power of willing, which 
is the direct cause of this voUtion ; — ^there would, then, in such 
a case, be an effect and a cause ; there would be consci<^snes8 
of this effect and cause, of a causal act, of an internal causa* 
tive force, supreme in its own world, in the world of willing ; 
even though it might be absolutely unable to pass to the ex- 
ternal action, because the muscular system was defective. 

The theory of M. de Biran, then, takes the free act only in 
its external manifestation and not in its foundation, in a re- 
markable fact undoubtedly, but which itself supposes an an- 
tecedent, namely the profound and intimate feet of willing 
with its immediate and proper effect. Here, in my judgment, 
is the primitive type of freedom, — ^and this the conclusion of 
this analysis, too long, perhaps for its place, and too brief in 
itself not to be still very gross. When,' in an action, we are 
seeking for that which constitutes its freedom, we may be de- 
ceived in two ways : 

Either it may be sought in what I have called the intellec- 
tual element of the action, the knowledge of motives, deUbera- 
tion, preference, choice, — and then it cannot be found ; for it 
is evident that the different motives for or against, apply to 
and govern the intellect, which is not free to judge indifferent- 
ly this or ther opposite. They who seek for it thus, do not find 
Uberty in the intellectual part of action , they decide therefore 
that there is no liberty. Undoubtedly it is not where they 
seek it, but it may be elsewhere : such is the first way of fell- 
ing into error. 

Or, they seek for liberty in the physical element of action ; 
and they do not find it there, at least not constantly, for every 
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action is not the reflection of a volition ; and they are tempted 
to conclude that liberty is but an accident, which sometimes 
exists, but three quarters of the time has no existence, and 
which is dependent on physical conditions, either external or 
internal. They see there no token of the proper and funda- 
mental power of human nature. 

Now if we wish to refer to their most general causes these 
two sorts of errors, that is, if we wish to consider them in re- 
ference to scientific method, we may say that they consist, 
the first, in looking for the phenomenon of liberty in the ante- 
cedent of it, namely, in the intellectual fact which always pre- 
cedes the free act of the will, but which does not engender and 
contain it as the cause engenders and contains the effect ; the 
second, in looking for the phenomenon of liberty, not in the 
antecedent, but in the consequent, so to say, of the phenome- 
non, in the sensible fact which sometimes (but not always) 
follows willing, but which does not include it, except as bor- 
rowed from another source. — This brings us back to the gen- 
eral source of all the errors of Locke : the confiision of an idea 
with that which precedes or that which follows it. You have 
seen this in regard to space, to time, the infinite, substance, 
cause, good and evil ; and you may now see it in regard to 
the theory of Liberty. 

Locke begins (Book II. ch. XXI. Of Power^ § 5) by di- 
viding all the phenomena of consciousness, not into three 
classes, but into two, the understanding and the will, a divi- 
sion radically false and contrary to facts. 

Then follows a classification of actions. 

" All the actions that we have any idea of, reduce them- 
selves to two, namely, thinking and motion." Ibid. § 8. 
Sometimes, in Locke, the will includes both these actions* 
sometimes it applies only to motion. 

" This power which the mind has to order the considera- 
tion of any idea or the forbearing to consider it ; or to pre- 
fer the motion of any part of the body to its rest, and vice 
versa in any particular instance, is that which we call wiU. 
The actual exercise of that power, by directing any particu- 
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kr action, or its forbearance, is that which we call vdition or 
willing." Ibid. § 5. 

Here, you perceive, the will is made to apply to acts of the 
understanding as well as to motions of the body. In the fid- 
lowing passage, on the contrary, it is applied only to the lat- 
ter : '^ Volition, it is plain, is an act of the mind knowingly 
exerting that dominion it takes itself to have over any part of 
the man, by employing it in, or withholding it from, any par- 
ticular action." Ibid. § 16. 

The theory of the will, in Locke, appears, then, as fluctu- 
ating and inconsistent as the other theories which have been 
exhibited. As to the rest, on both hands there is equal error. 
Does Locke seek for the will in the understanding ? It is 
clear he cannot find it there ; for liberty is not and cannot be 
found in the operations of thought : and Locke is here de- 
ceived by confounding a phenomenon with that which pre- 
cedes it, and does not include it. — Again : does Locke wish 
to understand, by will, merely the faculty of moving his body ? 
It is clear likewise that he will not find freedom in that facul- 
ty ; for, as you know, our physical power is limited on all 
hands, and we have not always the control of it with the 
consciousness of power to do the contrary of what we actually 
do ; and here Locke is deceived by confounding the internal 
phenomenon of volition with the external phenomenon of 
motion which sometimes follows the volition, but which is not 
the volition itself This, however, mixed up with many in- 
consistencies, is the predominant theory of Locke, a theory, 
which, like that of M. de Biran, but with less profoundness, 
concentrates the will into one of its applications, visible ex- 
ternal action. If the will is only the power of motion, it is 
/not always and essentially free. This is the poritive con- 
clusion of Locke : 

Ibid. § 14. " Liberty belongs not to the vnll. — If this be 
so (as I imagine it is) I leave it to be considered, whether it 
may not help to put an end to that long agitated, and I 
think unreasonable, because unintelligible question, namely : 

whether maris tpiU be free or no. The question itsdf 

28 
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is altogether improper ; and it is as insigiiificant to ask wheth- 
er man's will be free, as to ask, whether his sle^ be swift, 
or his virtue square " 

i lO. '^ Our idea of liberty reaches as &r as that power [of 
doing or forbearing to do], and no farther. Foar wherever re- 
straint comes in to check that power, or compubicm takes 
away that indifferency of ability on either side to act, or to 
forbear acting ; there, liberty, and our notion of it, presently 
cease." 

Now, as it is unquestionable that a thousand obstacles op- 
pose, or may perpetually oppose, our power of acting (evi- 
dently here by him meant physical), it follows that there is 
sometimes liberty and sometimes not ; and even when it ex- 
ists, it exists only by the concurrence of external circumstan- 
ces which might have prevented it. To explain liberty in 
this way, is to destroy it. Liberty is not and cannot be, nei- 
ther ui the feculty of thinking, nor in that of [outward] action, 
since they are subject to necessary laws and conditions. But 
Liberty exists in the pure power of Willing, which is always 
accompanied by the consciousness of the power to will (I do 
not say power to think, or power to act, but power to will) 
the contrary of what it wills. Locke has then destroyed 
liberty by denying it to the will, and seeking for it either in 
the thinking faculty, or in the power of outward motion. 
He destroys it, and he thinks he has even destroyed the ques- 
tion concerning liberty. But the belief of the human race 
protests against the annihilation of liberty, and the whole 
history of philosophy protests against the annihilation of the 
question concerning it.* 

I now pass to another point, the theory of the nature of 
the soul. 

It has been shown (ch. III.) 'that it is impossible to know 
any phenomenon of consciousness, the phenomena of sensa- 
tion, or voliti(Mi, or intellig^ice, without instantly referring 

* See Appendix, Note KE, for some remarks on the foregoing discus- 
sion, and also for some general obseryations on the question concerning the 
Will and Fra0dom.~7r. 
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these phenomeiia to a subject one and identical, which is sel^ 
the I : and likewise, that we cannot know the external phe- 
nomena of resistance, scdidity, figure, color, smell, taste, icc^ 
without judging that they are not phenomena in the air, but 
phenomena which pertain to something real, which is sdid, 
figured, colored, &c. On the other hand, if you did not 
know any of the phenomena of consciousness, you would 
never have the least idea of the subject of these phenome* 
na ; and if you did not know the external phenomena of 
resistance, figure, color, &c, you would never have any idea 
of a subject of these phenomena. These characteristics or 
attributes, are, then, for you, the only signs aic tokens of the 
nature of the subjects of these phenomena, whether they are 
phenomena of consciousness, or external phenomena. In ex* 
amining the phenomena which £adl under the senses, we find 
important differences between them, which it is useless to in* 
sist upon here, and which establish the distinction of prima- 
ry and secondary qualities. • Aniong the primary qualities, 
and in the first rank, is solidity, which is given in the sen» 
sation of resistance, and inevitably accompanied by that (tf 
form, &c. On the contrary, when you examine thepheno* 
mena of consciousness, you do not find in them this char* 
acteristic of resistance, of solidity, form, d&c. ; and you oouU 
no more speak of the phenomena of your conscfousness as 
having figure, sdidity, resistance, than as having secondary 
qualities equally foreign to them, color, taste, sound, smell, 
&Ai. Now, as the subject is for us, nothing but the aggre- 
gate of the {^enomena which reveal it to us with the cutdi- 
tian of the idea of its own existence, so jGur forth as the sub- 
ject of the inherence of these qualities, it follows that, un- 
der {dienomena marked with dissimilar characteristics, and 
altogether foreign to each other, the human mind conceives 
their subjects diaRimilar and of different kind. Thus, as so- 
lidity and figure have nothing in common with the pheno- 
mena of sensation, of thought and of will, as every ocM k 
for us extended and necessarily located by us in space, while 
our thoughts, our volitions, and our sensations, are for us 
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unextended and cannot be (xmceived and kxated in qiace, 
but only in time, — ^the human mind concludes with perfect 
strictness that the subject of the external phenomena has the 
character of the former, and that the subject of the phe- 
nomena of consciousness has the same character with the 
latter, that the one is solid and extended, the other neither soUd 
nor extended. In fine, as that which is solid and extended 
IS divisible, and as that which is not sohd nor extended, is in- 
divisible, divisibiUty is therefore attributed to the soUd and 
extended subject, and indivisibiUty, that is, simpUcity, is at- 
tributed to the subject which is not soUd nor extended. Who 
of us, in feet, does not beUeve himself a being indivisible and 
simple, one and identical, the same yesterday, to-day, and to- 
morrow ? Now, then, the word, Body, Matter, signifies noth- 
ing else than the subject of those external phenomena, of 
which the most remarkable are form, extension, sohdity, 
divisibility. The word Spirit, Soul, signifies nothing else 
than the subject of those phenomena of consciousness, 
thought, voUtion, sensation, phenomena simple, unextended, 
not solid, &rC. See the whole idea of spirit, and the whole 
idea of matter. There is nothing more under the idea <^ 
matter, than that of an aggregate of sensible qualities, with 
the addition of a subject of the inherence of those quaUties ; 
there is nothing more under the idea of spirit, than that of 
an aggregate of the phenomena of consciousness, with the 
addition of that of the existence of a subject in which those 
. phenomena co-exist. You see, then, the whole of what is 
requisite in order to identify matter with mind, or mind with 
matter ; it is necessary to pretend that sensation, thought, 
vdition, are reducible, in the last analysis, to soUdity, exten- 
sion, figure, divisibility, &c. ; or that solidity, extension, figure, 
d&c., are reducible to sensation, thought, will. [And accord- 
ing to the starting-point of the reduction, and its direction, 
are the two opposite systematic results.] In the view of 
Spiritualism, there will be but one substance, namely, Spirit, 
because there is but one single general phenomenon, namely, 
consciousness. In the view of Materialism^ there wiU be but 
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one substance, namely, Matter, because there is but one single 
fiuukmental phenomenon, namely, soUdity or extension. 
These are the two great systems ; they have each their part of 
truth and their part of error, which it is not my purpose now to 
determine. I wish only to state the fiict, that Locke inclines 
more to the one than the other, and that he is almost led to 
derive thought from extension, and consequently to make the 
mind a modification of matter. It is true, Locke is &r from 
explaining himself clearly or decisively on this point ; but he 
advances the notion that it might not be impossible that mat- 
ter, besides the phenomenon of extension, b}r a certain diisqpo- 
sition and arrangement of its particles, should produce also 
the phenomenon of thought. He does not say that the soul 
is material, but that it might very well be so. 

See this important passage, B. IT. ch. III. § 6 : '^ We have 
the ideas of matter and of thinking, but ppssibly shall never 
be able to know, whether any mere material being thinks, or 
no ; it being impossible for us, by the contemplation of our 
own ideas without relation, to discover, whether omnipotency 
has not given to some systems of matter fitly disposed, a pow- 
er to perceive and think, or else joined and fitted to matter so 

disposed, a thinking immaterial substance. What cer- 

tainty of knowledge can any one have that some perceptions, 
such as pleasure and pain, should not be in some bodies them- 
selves, after a certain manner modified, as well as that they 
should be in an imipaterial substance, upon the motion of 
the pacts of the body ?" 

Locke therefore declares that, apart from revelation^ and 
within the limits of reason alone, he is not certain that the 
soul may not be material. Now you conceive that if the soul 
is not immaterial, it runs some risk of not being immortal ; 
for, if the phenomena of thought and consciousness are noth- 
ing but the result of the onubination of material particles^ 
extended and divisible, the dissolution of this organization 
may well involve that of thought and the souL Locke replies 
that this consequence is not to be feared ; for, material or not, 
revelation guaranties the immortality of the souL '^ And 

23* 
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therefi>re, says he, (ibid.) it is not of such mighty necessity 
to detennine one way or the other, as some over-zealous for 
or against the immateriality of the soul, have been forward 
to make the world believe." And when his adversaries in- 
sist, when Bishop StiUingfleet objects, that ^^ it takes off very 
much from the evidence of immortality, to make it depend 
whdly upon God's giving that of which it is not capable in 
its own nature," Locke is ready to cry out upon him as a 
blasphemer ; ^' that is to say, says he, it is not as credible 
upon divine revelation, that a material substance should be 
immcntal, as an immaterial ; or which is all one, God is not 
equally to be believed when he declared it, because the im- 
mortality of a material substance cannot be demonstrated 
from natural reason." Again : '^ any one's not being able to 
demonstrate the soul to be immortal, takes not off from the 
evidence of its immortality, if God has revealed it ; because 
the veracity of God is a demonstration of the truth of what 
he has revealed, and the want of another demonstration of a 
proposition, that is demonstratively true, takes not off from the 
evidence of it." And he goes on to say that his system is the 
only Christian system. Certainly I believe no such thing : 
but without descending to this ground, which is not ours, no- 
tice the consequence involved in such a system. If the im- 
materiality of the soul is very doubtfrd and indifferent, and 
if the immortality of the soul, in itself equally doubtfril as its 
immateriality, is grounded solely upon the promise of God, 
who is to be believed upon his word, the Christian revdation ; 
it follows that whoever has not the happiness to be enlighten- 
ed, as Locke was, by the rays of the Christian Revelation, 
and who has no other resource than that of his own reason, 
can legitimately believe neither in the immateriality nor the 
immortality of the soul ; and this is to condemn the entire 
human race to materialism, previous to Christianity, and 
more than half of humanity, since then. But facts repel 
this sad consequence ; facts attest that reason, so feeble ac- 
cording to Locke, has sufficed to establish, and still suffices to 
establish the two-fold conviction of the immateriality and im- 
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mortality of the soul. The universal and perpetual revela. 
tion of Reason, {the light of the word which lighteth eve- 
ry man thai cometh into the world,) more or less vivid, more 
or less pure, has every where preceded, prepared for, or sup- 
plied the place of that [special revelation] which in the designs 
of Providence, and in the progress of hmnanity, has come to 
establish, extend, and complete the fcarmer. — Finally I wish 
you to notice that it is the father of the Sensual school of the 
eighteenth century, who here announces himself in opposi- 
tion to reason, and substitutes theology in place of philosophy, 
and, as to the rest, with perfect loyalty, for he firmly belfeved 
in revelation and in Christianity which establish and save the 
immateriality, or at least the immortality of the soul. Hereaf- 
ter* .we shall see what became of these two great truths in 
the hands of the successors of Locke, who^ after his example, 
declare reason in respect to these subjects feeble and incompe- 
tent, and like him refer them to fiiith, to revelation, to theolo- 
gy, some believing and some disbelieving the authority they 
invoke.t 

I have proved, I think, that Locke, in seeking for liberty 
where it could not be found, in the power of motion, has, in 
the midst of many contradictions put philosophy upon the 
route to fetalism. — ^I have shown likewise that, without affirm- 
ing the soul to be material and perishable, he at le€ist says 
that revelation alone can give us any certainty of it ; and he 
has consequently put philosophy, properly speaking, upon the 
road to materialism. — Now I am happy to declare that Locke 
has not the least in the world put philosophy upon the road to 
atheism. Locke, not only as a christian, but as a philosopher, 
admits and proclaims the existence of God, and has given ex- 
cellent natural proofe of it ; but it is important to put you fully 
in possession of the particular character of these proofs, which 
are likewise in keeping with the general system of Locke. 

* Allading to future lectures which it was the intention of Cousin to 
have given, but which have never been given, designed to exhibit the histo- 
ry and progress of the Sensual school^ with a critical examination of the 
principal snecessors of Locke.—- TV. 

i See Appendixt Note LL. 
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There are various and different proofi of the existence of 
God. The gratifying result of my studies in this respect, is, 
that these various proofe have dififerent degrees of strictness in 
their form, but that they all have a foundation of truth, which 
needs simply to be disengaged and put in clear light in order 
to give them an incontrovertible authority. Every thing leads 
us to God ; there is no bad way of arriving thither ; we may 
go in different ways. In general, all the proofe of every sort 
of the existence of God, are comprehended under two great 
classes, namely : proofs a posteriori^ and proo& a priori. 
Either I give myself, aided by my senses and consciousness, 
ta the observation and study of the external world and of my 
own existence ; and simply by a knowledge,' more or less pro- 
found and extended, of nature and myself, after sufficient ob- 
servations, and inductions founded upon them, I arrive at the 
knowledge of God who made man and the worki. This is call- 
ed the demonstration a posteriori^ of the existence of God. — 
Or, I may neglect the external world, and fall back upon myself, 
in the entirely interior world of consciousness; and even there, 
without engaging in the study of its numerous phenomena, I 
may derive at once from reason an idea,' a single idea, which, 
without the aid of experience, in the hands of that same rea- 
son, becomes the basis of a demonstration of the existence 
of God. This is called the demonstration a priori. 

Look, for example, at the most celebrated proof a priori, and 
which includes nearly all the others of this kind. When we 
fall back upon ourselves, the first glance which we bestow 
upon the phenomena of consciousness discovers to us this 
striking and incontestable characteristic, that they begin, and 
pause, renew themselves, and cease, have their different de- 
grees of intensity and energy, are marked with the qualities 
of more and less ; in a word they are imperfect, limited, finite. 
Now this characteristic of finite cannot, as we have seen 
(ch. Ill,) be given us, without the reason entering into exer- 
cise, and passing instantly this judgment : that there is some- 
thing infinite, if there is any thing finite. If you are unac- 
quainted with the external world, consdousness would sofitee 
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to give you the idea of the finite, imd consequently the rea- 
son would have a sufficient basis for developing itself and sug- 
gesting the idea of the infinite. The idea of the infinite op- 
posed to the idea of the finite, is nothing less than the idea of 
perfection opposed to the idea of imperfection. What in fiict i^ 
consciousness for us, but the sentiment of our imperfection and 
our weakness ? I do not (Uspose of my sensations ; they come 
and go at their will ; they appear and disappear, often with- 
out my being able to retain or repel them. Nor do I control 
my judgments, they are subject to laws I have never made. I 
have the direction of my will, it is true, but fi-equently it re- 
sults only in internal acts, without being able to pass into ex- 
ternal actions ; and sleep, and lethargy, and delirium, suspend it. 
On every hand, the finite and imperfect appear in me. But I 
cannot have the idea of the finite and imperfect, without hav- 
ing the idea of the perfect and infinite. These two ideas are lo- 
gical correlatives ; and in the order of their acquisition, that 
of finite and imperfect precedes the other, but it scarcely pre- 
cedes it. It is not possible for the reason, as soon as conscious- 
ness furnishes the mind with the idea of the finite and im- 
perfect, not to conceive the idea of the infinite and perfect. 
Now, the infinite and the perfect, is Grod himself. It is 
enough therefore for you to have the idea of the imperfect and 
finite, in order to have the idea of the perfect and the infinite, 
that is to say, of God, whether you do or do not call it by that 
name, whether you know how to express in words the con- 
victions of your intelligence, or wheUier, through defect of 
language and analysis, they remain obscure and indistinct in 
the depths of your souL Once more, then, I say : do not go 
to consult the savage, the child, the idiot, to know whether 
they have the idea of God ; ask them,, or rather, without ask- 
ing them any thing, ascertain if they have the idea of the im- 
perfect and the finite ; and if they have it, and they cannot 
but have it, if they have the least apperception, be sure that 
they have an obscure and confused idea of something infinite 
and perfect ; be sure that what they discern of themselves 
and of the world, does not suffice them, and that they at once 
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humble and exalt Uiemadves in an intimate ftdth in the exis- 
tence of something infinite and perfect, that is to say, of Gtid. 
The word may be wanting among them, because the idea is 
not yet clear and distinct; but no less does it exist within the 
folds of the opening intelligence, and the {diilosophic observer 
easily discovers it there. 

The infinite and the perfect are given you along with the 
imperfect and the finite, and the finite and the imperfect are 
given you immediately by your consciousness, as soon as there 
are, under the eye of consciousness, any phenomena. The 
idea of the finite and imperfect, being, then, primitive, the eor- 
relative idea of the infinite and perfect, and consequently, of 
God, is also primitive. 

The idea of God is a primitive idea ; but from whence 
comes this idea ? Is it a creature of your imagination, an il- 
lusion, a chimera? You can imagine a gorgon, a centaur, 
and you can imagine them not to exist ; but is it in your pow^ 
er, when the finite and the imperfect are given, to conc^e or 
not to conceive, the infinite and perfect ? No : the one being 
given, the other is also given and necessarily. It is not then 
a chimera ; it is the necessary product of reason ; therefore it 
is a legitimate product Either, you must renoimoe your rea- 
son ; and then we will talk no mo|;e neither of reason, nor of 
truth, nor of knowledge, nor of Philosophy ; or, you must ad- 
mit the authority of reason, and admit it in regard to this sub- 
ject, as well as in regard to other subjects. 

You are a finite being, and you have the necessary idea of 
an infinite being. But how could a finite and imperfect be^ 
ing havo the idea of one perfect and infinite, and have it ne- 
cessarily, if such a being did not exist? Take away God, 
the infinite and the perfect, and let there be only man, the 
finite and imperfect, and I shall, never deduce, from the finite, 
the idea of the infinite, from the imperfect, the idea of the 
perfect, from humanity, the idea of God ; but if God, if the 
perfect, if the infinite exist, then my reason will be able to 
conceive them. In fine, you see where I wish to come : the 
simple &ct, of the cqnception of God by the reason, the sim- 
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pie idea of God, the simple poesibility of Uie existence of God, 

implies the certainty and necessity of the existence of God. 

Such, nearly, is the celebrated demonstiation a priori, of 
the Existence of Grod, that is, the proof independently oi ex- 
perience. Now look at the proof a posteriori ; a few words 
will be enough to put you in possession of it; it explains itself. 

This proof consists in arriving at God solely by an induc- 
tion founded on experience, and on observation more or. less 
extended. Instead of closing your senses, and opening only 
your consciousness, you open your senses, and close up more 
or less your consciousness, in order to survey every where na- 
ture and the vast world which surrounds you ; and by a con- 
templation, more or less profound, by studies, more or less intel- 
ligent, you become penetrated with the beauty, the order, 
the intelligence, the skill, the perfection diffused through the 
universe ; and as the cause must, at least, be equal to the effect, 
you reason from Nature to its Author ; from the existence 
and perfection of the one, you conclude the existence and 
perfection of the other. 

These two proo&, I repeat are good ; and instead of choos- 
ing between them, we ought to do as the human mind does, 
employ them both. In &ct, they are so little exclusive 
of each other, that they each contain something of the 
other. The argument a priori, for example, supposes an ele- 
ment a posteriori , a datum of observation and experience, for, 
although the idea of the infinite, of the perfect, of unity, of the 
absolute, conducts directly to God, and although this idea is giv- 
en bp reason, and not by experience, yet it is not given inde- 
pendently of all experience, [is not given without experience, 
as its occasion and condition,] since reason would never give us 
this idea without the simultaneous, or anterior idea of the 
finite, the imperfect, of variety, of the contingent, which is de- 
rived from experience ; only in this case, the experimental dc^- 
turn is rather internal than external, it is borrowed from the 
consciousness, and not fr(»n the senses ; though it is still truci 
thai every phenomenon of consciousness supposes a sensitwe 
phenomenon, simultaneous or anterior. An element a pas* 
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tinriari intervenes, then, as the condition of the demonstra- 
tion a prtort. 

So likewise^ a Iktle reflection shows, that the proof fiom ex- 
perience a paster hriimpUes an element purely rational and 
a priori. In feet, on what condition do you conclude from 
nature to Gh)d ? Oncondition thatyou admit, or at least, that 
you empbf , the principle of causaUty : for, if you are desti- 
tute of diis principle, you might contemplate and study the 
wodi. forever, you might forever admire its perfection, the or- 
der and wisdom which shine in it, without ever rising to the 
supposition that all this is only an effect, that it all must have 
a cause. Take away the principle of causality, and there are 
for us no longer any causes, there would no longer be, nether 
the need nor the possibility of seeking for them, nor of find- 
ing them, and induction would no longer go from the wc»rld 
and physical order to its cause, to God. Now, the princijde 
of causaUty has indeed an experimental condition ; but it is 
not itself derived from experience ; it supposes experience, and it 
is applied to experience, but it governs it and decides upon it. It 
properly belongs to the reason. (See eh. IV.) — See then an ele- 
ment a prioriy in the proof a posteriori. The basis of this ar- 
gument is certainly experimental, but its instrument is ration- 
al. — Farther : this world is full of harmony ; I believe it ; and 
the more we look at it, especially if we [dace ourselves in a cer- 
tcun point of view which observation may indeed establish but 
which it does not give, the more we are struck with the order of 
the world ; but we can also, by consulting only the senses, find 
appearances, of confusion and disorder ; we cannot compre- 
h^od the reason of volcanoes which overwhelm flourishing 
cities, of earthquakes and tempests, &c., in a word, observa- 
tion employed alone, in its weakness and limitations, and 
when not directed by a superior principle, may easily find dis- 
order and evil in the world. Now, if to this deceptive experi- 
ence, you connect the rational principle, that every thing which 
is true of the effect is true of the cause, you will be forced to 
admit in the cause what there is in the effect, that is to say, 
not only intelligence, wisdom, and power, but also d^frading 
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imperfections, as has indeed been done by more than one dis- 
tinguished mind, when under the exclusive direction of expe- 
rience, and by more than one people in the infancy of humani- 
ty. In fine, so many diverse effects, of which experience does 
not always show the connection, might easily conduct not to 
God as one sole cause, but to divers causes, and to a pluraUty 
of Gods : and history is at band to justify this apprehension.-^ 
You see then clearly, that the proof a posteriori^ which, in 
the first place, essentially requires the rational principle of 
causality, has need also of other principles still to direct the 
application of causality to experience, principles, which, in or- 
der to govern experience, should not come firom it, but must 
come fi*om reason. The argument a posteriori supposes, 
then, more than one element a priori. Thus completed, it 
has its use and its excellence, as well as the argument a priori j 
when well regulated and recalled to its true principles. 

These two arguments are not in themselves exclusive of 
each other ; but one or the other is more striking, according 
to the turn of mind, and moral and religious condition of indi- 
viduals and nations. The Christian religion, rational and 
idealistic, which rests on the mind and not on the senses, em- 
ploys chiefly proofs a priori. Neglecting Nature, or regard- 
ing it under an ideal point of view, it is in the depths of the 
soul, through Reason and the Word, that it rises to God. The 
argument a priori, is eminently the Christian argument. It 
belongs particularly to the reign of Christianity, to the middle 
age, to the Scholastic philosophy which represents it. There 
it is, that developed, cleared up, spread abroad and almost pop- 
ularized in Europe, by the great doctors of the Church, it passed 
fi'om Christian theology, into the Ideal school of modem 
philosophy, through Descartes,* Malebranche, Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz, Wolf, and their most recent successors. On the contrary 
the religions of the first age of humanity, which are not yet 
religious in spirit and in truth, and which are almost solely 
founded upon the senses and appearance, employ more espe- 

* See Appendix, Note MM. 
24 
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eially the proof a posteriori ; and wbUe religion, fooncfed on 
the ideal ground, tends too much to the separation of God 
from nature, because the proof upon which it rests separates 
loo much reason and consciousness from the senses and 
from experience ; so, in their turn, the religions of Na- 
ture make God in the image of nature, and reflect all the im- 
perfections of the argument a posteriori. Hence, one of two 
things results : either, the sensual Theology receives the ra- 
tional a priori principle of causaUty, contrary to the spirit of 
the philosophical school to which that theology pertains, and 
thus arrives at God by an inconsistency ; or, it rejects the 
principle of causality, and then it does not and cannot arrive 
at God at all ; and besides, as Sensualism confounds substance 
with the aggregate of qualities, (see cb. IIL) it could recognize 
no other God than the aggregate of the phenomena of Na- 
ture, the assemblage of things in the universe. From hence, 
Pantheism, the necessary theok^ of paganism, and of the 
Sensual philosophy.* Let us apply all this to Locke. 

Locke believes in the existence of God, and he has given 
an excellent demonstration of it. But he comes from the Sen- 
sual school, he therefore repels arguments a priori, and ad- 
mits scarcely any thing but arguments a posteriori. He does 
not wish to employ the argument of Descartes, which proves 
the existence of God from the idea of him, from the idea of 
infinity and perfection. B. IV. ch. X. § 7 : " This I think, I 
may say, that it is an ill way of establishing this truth, and si- 
lencing Atheists, to lay the whole stress of so important a 
point as this, upon that sole foundation ; and take some men's 
having that idea of God in their minds, (for it is evident that 
9ome men have none, and some worse than none, and the 
most very different) for the only proof of a Deity ; and out of 
an over-fondness of that darling invention, cashier, or at least 
endeavour to invalidate all other arguments, and forbid us to 
hearken to those proo6, as being weak or frdlacious, which 
our own existence and the sensible parts of the universe offer 

* See Appendix, Note NN. 
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80 cog^itly to our thoughts, that I deem it impoesiUe tot a 
considering man to withstand them. For I judge it as cer* 
tain and clear a truth as can any where be delivered that ' the 
invisible things of God are clearly seen from the creation of 
the world, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead.' " He then goes on more 
particularly to develope this kind of jwoofe. If Locke had 
wished simply to establish that the argument a priori is tiot 
the onlff valid argument, and that the proof a posteriori is 
not to be slighted, I would very willingly join with him ; but 
he goes much farther, and strays into assertions which I can* 
not too strongly repel. I deny that there are persons who 
have no idea of God ; and here the Cartesian philosophy and 
all ideal philosophy comes well in, and proves, beyond reply^ 
that the idea of God, being at the bottom, that of the infinitei 
of perfection, of unity, of absolute existence, cannot but be 
found, in every man whose reason is at all developed. 1 deny al* 
so the sentiment which Locke has lent to Bayle, — Sensu^ism 
to Scepticism,— that some men have such an idea of God^ 
that they had better have none at all. I deny that it is bet- 
ter to have no idea of God than to have an imperfect idea, ad 
if we were not imperfect beings^ subjected to blend the Mse 
with the true. If we will have nothing but unmixed truth| 
very little belief would be left to humanity, and very few 
thecHries to science. There is not a man at all fEuniliar with 
the history of philoBophy, who would reject the truth, because 
it should be blended with some errors, or exen with many er* 
rors. — ^And in fine, Locke allows that the greatest part of men 
have an idea of God of some sort. Now, this is sufficient 
for Descartes, who, this sole idea, such as it is, being given, 
would found upon it his proof of the existence of God from 
the idea of God. I remark, finally, that even in developing 
his preference for the argument a posteriori^ Locke employs 
frequently, and without hesitation, arguments a priori, ideal, 
and even somewhat scholastic: §8. "Something must be 
from eternity." § 3. "Nothing cannot produce a being, there* 
fore something eternal" Although he especially seeks God in 
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the external world, he also, (i 2 and 3,) with Descartes, goes 
from man to God. He no where accepts and unf(dds, but ev- 
erywhere employs the principle of causality, without which, 
indeed, he could never take a single step beyond nature and 
man. As to the rest, the sole conclusion, which I wish to de- 
duce from these observations, is that the theology of Locke, 
in repelling the argument a priori, and in employing in pre- 
ference the argument a posteriori, still retains and manifests 
the fundamental characteristic of the philosophy of Locke, 
which grounds itself specially, cjid often even exclusively, up- 
on sensible and external experience. 

Here ends this long analysis of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding. It only remains to generalize and resume 
the partial results we have obtained. 

1. Considered in a most important point of view, in regard 
to method, the Essay on the Human Understanding has this 
excellence, that psychology is given as the basis of all sound 
philosophy. Locke commences by the study of man, of his 
faculties, and of the phenomena observable in consciousness. 
Thereby he attaches himself to the great Cartesian movement 
and to the genius of modem philosophy. ' This is the good 
side of the Method of Locke. The bad side is, that instead 
of observing man, his faculties and the phenomena which re- 
sult from the developement of his fiiculties, in their present 
state, and with the characteristics which these phenomena ac- 
tually present, he buries himself at once in the obscure and 
perilous question concerning the primitive state of these phe- 
nomena, the first developements of the feculties, the origin of 



2. This vice of Method, the question concerning the origin 
of ideas, which ought to come after that of their actual char- 
acteristics, being prematurely taken up, without a sufficient 
knowledge of the facts to be explained, throws Locke into a 
system which sees no other origin to all knowledge and all 
ideas, than sensation and reflection. 
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3. And again, it is to be recollected, that Locke does not 
hold the balance trae between these two origins, and that he 
lets it incline in fiivor of sensation. 

4. This position being taken, to derive all ideas from sen- 
sation and from reflection, and particularly from sensation, 
imposes upon Locke the necessity of confounding certain ideas 
with certain others, for example, the seven following ideas : 
the idea of space, of time, of the infinite, of personal iden- 
tity, of substance, of cause, of good and evil, — ideas which, 
as we have demonstrated, cannot come into the human mind 
from sensation, nor from reflection. Locke is therefore forced, 
in order to make them enter the human mind, to confound 
them with the ideas of body, of succession, of the finite or 
number, of consciousness, of the aggregate of qualities, the 
succession of phenomena, of reward and punishment or (Mea- 
sure and pain, which are in fact explicable by sensation or by 

* reflection ; that is to say, he is forced to confound either the 
antecedents or the consequents of the ideas of space, time, in- 
finity, substance, cause, good and evil, with the ideas th6m- 



5. This is the most general vice which governs the philoso- 
phy of Locke ; and this vice fiiUy displays itself in the theory 
of knowledge and judgment. Locke founds knowledge and 
judgment upon the perception of a relation between two ideas, 
that is to say, upon comparison ; while in many cases, these 
relations and the ideas of relation, so far from being the 
foimdation of our judgments and our intellections, are, on the, 
contrary, the results of primitive intellections and judgments 
referable to the natural power of the mind, which judges and 
knows in its own proper virtue, basing itself frequently upon 
a single term, and consequently without comparing two to- 
gether in order to deduce the ideas of relation. 

6. The same is true in regard to the theory of Language. 
Locke attributes very much to language : and with reason. 
But we are not to believe that every dispute is a dispute about 
words, every error an error purely verbal, every general idea 
the sole product of language, and that a science h nothing 

24* 
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but a language well framed ; — we are not, I say, to believe 
all this merely because that words really play a great part in 
our disputes and errors, because there are no general ideas 
without language, and because a language well framed is the 
condition, or the consequence rather, of a true science. 

7. In fine, in regard to the great theories, by which all 
philosophies in their last result, are judged, the theories of 
God, of the soul, and of Uberty ; you have seen Locke con- 
founding the Will with the power of moving, with the power 
of producing external action, and seeking for freedom in the 
will thus extended, and consequently seeking it where it is 
not, den3ring it, and giving it as a simple accident, whereas it 
is a proper and essential characteristic. — You have seen him 
led by the habit of investigating in every thing the point of 
view most external, most visible, the most tangible, to advance 
the suspicion that the spiritual substance, impenetrable in its 
nature, might be reduced to material substance, and that 
thought may be nothing but a mode of matter, just as exten- 
sion. — ^You have seen him, finally, in theology, always feith- 
ful to the spirit of his system, depending more upon the senses 
than upon consciousness, interrogating nature rather than 
reason, repelling the proof a priori of Descartes, and adopting 
scarcely anything than the proof a posteriori. 

Such is my definitive judgment on the work of Locke. I 
trust the length of this examination will not be met with dis- 
approbation, when the importance of the work and everything 
of which it is a summary and a preparation, is considered. 
The Essay on the Human Understanding sums up for the 
eighteenth century, all the traditional philosophy in which it 
has an interest, that is to say, that of the seventeenth century. 
In general modem philosophy, and I except no school, is, to 
say the least, ignorant and careless of the past. It thinks 
only of the coining ; it is unacquainted with its own history. 
As the Ideal school of the eighteenth century ascends no fax- 
ther than Descartes^ so the Sensual school scarcely goes back 
fiurther than Locke. It has scarcely regarded Bacon ; it is a 
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little occupied with Hobbes and Gassendi; but its c^cial 
point of departure is Locke. It is Locke who is always 
cited and imitated and developed. And in feet, now that you 
are acquainted with the Essay on the Human Understanding 
in its foundation, and as a whole, and in its details^^jwcnnust 
see that it really contains the most marked traiHi^. df «B the 
great anterior sensual theories, whether of mown philosophy, 
or of the Middle age, of Greece, or of the East.^ - 

The essential characteristic of Sensualism, ai we have 
seen, is the denial of all the great general truths whieh escape 
the senses, and which reason alone discovers, the negation of 
infinite time and space, of good and evil, of human liberty, 
of the immateriality of the soul, and of Divine Providence; 
and according to the times, or the greater or less zeal of its 
partisans, it openly announces these results, or veils them by 
the distinction, sometimes sincere, and sometimes pretended, 
between philosophy and religion. This is the sole differ- 
ence which, in the seventeenth century, separates Gassendi, 
the Cathdic priest, from Hobbes, the enemy of the Church. 
At the bottom their system is the same ; they renew in their 
persons, the one, Epicurus, the other, Democritus ; they give 
an almost exclusive share to sensation in knowledge ; they 
nearly maintain that all being is material, {svbstantia nobis 
datur sub ratione materuB ) ; in spiritual beliefe they see 
nothing but metaphors ; and, beyond the senses, they attri- 
bute everything to signs and to language : after all this, Gas- 
sendi invokes revelation, and Hobbes invokes it not. — In the 
sixteenth century, the appeal to revelation was indispensable ; 
it characterizes, and it hardly saves the Peripatetic Sensual- 
ism of Pomponatius and his school. — ^Previous to that time, 
during the absolute reign of Christianity, this precaution was 
still more necessary ; it illy protected the involved Sensualism, 

* Reference is here had to a rapid view of the history of philosophy 
down to the time of Locke, exhibited in the preceding portion of the course 
of Lectures, of which this work is a part. For some account of them, and 
particularly in justification of the remark of Cousin, see the Introductory 
Essay.— TV. 
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and the avowed Nominalisiu of Occam ; and Sensualism 
dared scarcely show itself in Duns Scotus, except by the ne- 
gation of all absolute truth in itself, that is by denjong right 
and wrong, the beautiful and ugly, the true and fiilse, in so 
far as founded in the nature of things, and by explaining 
them by the sole will and arbitrary power oi Gtod. Now, all 
these traits of Sensualism, manifest or concealed, of the mid- 
dle age, and of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, are 
reproduced in Locke. Who cannot see, likewise, in the bosom 
of paganism, the precursors of Gassendi and Hobbes, and con- 
sequently of Locke, in Epicurus, in Strato, in Democritus, 
and in the Ionian school? In fine, in certain Oriental sys- 
tems, and particularly the Sankkyra of Capita,* in the midst 
of inconsistencies apparent or real, and of mysticism true or 
&Ise, similar, perhaps, to much of the modem invocation of 
revelation, who does not trace the lineaments of that theory 
which, increasing and clearing up, and sharing in all the 
progress of humanity, came, towards the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, to receive its expression^ not indeed 
full and decisive, but already elevated and truly scientific ex- 
pression, in the Essay on the Human Understanding ? 

And not only does the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing include and sum up the past, but it also contained the fu- 
ture. All those theories, the discussion of which has so long 
occupied us, and which, as they appear in Locke, may have 
perjJexed you by their equivocal character, wiU be seen, as we 
proceedjt in less than half a century, to become enlarged, ex- 
tended, and regularly unfolded by the hardy successors of 
Locke, into firm and precise theories, which will obtain, in 
more than one great country of Europe, an almost absolute 

* See Appendix, Note 00. 

t It was the intention of Cousin, as has been observed in a former note, 
to pursue the pregress of the sjstemof Locke, to its legitimate results and 
last expression, m his sucoesors^ such as Condillac, HelvetiBSi La Mettrie 
and Hal&ach.'— The reader will of course understand that tike anticipated 
remits of that examinaitio% spoften of in the future tenseaftre faets wfateh 
have long been matter of history in philosophy. — 7V. 
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authcHity , and be there regarded as the last expression of the 
human mind. Thus the theory of Locke concerning Free- 
dom tended to Fatalism ; this theory will come forth fully de* 
veloped. — ^Locke seems not to have had much dread of Ma- 
terialism ; his disciples will admit and proclaim it. — Soon, 
the principle of causality, being no longer merely overlooked 
and neglected, but repelled and destroyed, the argument a pos- 
teriori for the existence of God, will lose its basis, and the 
indecisive physical Theism of Locke's Sensualism, will end 
in avowed Pantheism, that is to say, in Atheism. — The two 
sources of knowledge, sensation and reflection, will be resolv- 
ed into one ; reflection will be merged in sensation ; there will 
remain only sensation to explain the whole human mind. — 
Signs, whose influence Locke had already exaggerated, will 
become, next after sensation, the source of all ideas. — In a 
wwd, you may expect hereafter to see, how important it was 
for us to throw at the outset a strong and abundant light upon 
all those questions and theories, which, gradually rising up, 
will become the battle ground of our future discussions. It 
was necessary to reconnoitre beforehand, and familiarize you 
with the field, on which we shall have so oft^n to engage. 

I have [in former discussions] divided the schools of the 
eighteenth century into four fundamental schools, which have 
appeared to me to contain them all. I have loved to tell you, 
that each of these schools has existed ; therefore there was 
some ground for its existence. If these schools had been al- 
together absurd and extravagant, they could not have 
existed. For total absurdity alone could not have found ei- 
ther place or credit in the human mind, could not have gain- 
ed so much edat, nor have acquired so much authority, in 
any age, still less in an age so enlightened as the eighteenth 
century. Thus, firom the simple feet, that the Sensual school 
has existed, it follows that it had reason for its existence, that 
it possesses some element of truth. But there are four schools, 
and not merely one. Now, absolute truth is one ; if one of 
these schools contained absolute truth, there would be but 
one school and not four. But they are ; therefore there is 
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reason for their being, and they contain truth ; but at the 
same time there cure four ; th^efore neither the one nor the 
other contains the whole truth entire, and each of them, wkh 
an element of truth which has made to exist, contains some 
element of error which reduces it, after all, to exist only as a 
particular school. And recollect that error, in the hands of 
systematic genius, easily becomes extravagance. It was my 
duty, then, at once to absolve and to combat all the schools, 
and consequently that great school which is called the Sensu* 
al school, the school of Sensation, from the name of the prin- 
ciple on which it solely rests. I was to absolve the school of 
sensation, as having had its part of truth ; and I was to com- 
bat it, as having blended with the part of truth, which recom- 
mended it, many errors and extravagances. And in what 
way, was I to combat the school of Sensation ? I promised 
you to combat the errors of one school, by all the truth there 
was in the opposite school. I was, then, to combat the exag- 
gerations of Sensualism, with what there is of sound and rea- 
sonable in Idealism. This I have done. I have combatted 
the Essay on the Htunan Understanding with arguments, 
which I have not always cared, by an untimely show of 
erudition, to refer in detail to their regqpective auth(»rs; but 
which, I avow, belong not to me. Perhaps there is something 
of my own, if Imay be permitted to say it, in the develope- 
ment of these arguments, and in the conduct of the discus- 
sion, and above all in its general, and in some sort, its moral 
spirit. But the arguments in themselves, pertain for the most 
part to the Spiritual school in its most reasonable, that is to 
say, its negative side, which is always the soundest part of 
every school At a future day, I shall take up the Spiritual 
school ; I shall examine it in its positive elements, and there 
I shall turn against it, against its sublime errors and its mys- 
tic tendencies, the solid arms which the good sense of Empiri- 
cism and of Scepticism will frequently farnish. In the mean 
time, it is with the dialectics of Spiritualism, that I have com- 
batted the extravagances of the Empiric school, as they ap- 
pear in Locke, the representative of that school in the eigh- 
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teenth century. It is not, however, Ancient Idealism which 
I have invoked against modem Empiricism ; for the one does 
not answer to the other; Ancient philosophy, and Modem 
philosophy do not serve each other and enlighten each other, 
except on the highest smnmits of science, and for a v«y small 
number of the elect thinkers. It is therefore modem Spiritu- 
alism which I have used against modem Empiricism ; I have 
emfdoyed against it in the eighteenth century, the arms which 
the eighteenth century itself fiimished. Thus I have oppos- 
ed to Locke the great men who followed him, and who, having 
followed him, were to modify and combat, in order to pass be- 
yond him, and lead onward the march of science. It is not 
therefcM'e even from Leibnitz, who is too &r back, but from 
Reid and Kant, that I have borrowed arguments. But I have 
had almost always to change the form of them ; for their 
form savors a little of the country of those two great men. 
Both express themselves, as men talk at Edinburg and at 
Konigsburg ; which is not the way in which men express 
themselves in Prance. I have therefore neglected the phra- 
seology of Ried, and particularly of Kant, but I have preserv- 
ed the substance of their arguments. You are not acquainted 
with Kant ; one day I shall endeavor to make you acquaint- 
ed with that mind, so powerful, so deep and sharp thinking, 
and so elevated, the Descartes of the age. But the works of 
the judicious Reid are accessible to you, with the admirable 
commentary of Royer-CoUard.* The Scotch philosophy 
[of Reid and Stewart] will prepare you for the German phi- 
losophy. It is to Reid and Kant I refer in great part the con- 
troversy I have carried on against Empiricism as represented 
in the person of Locke. 

I was also to be just towards the Empiric school ; while 
combatting it, I was to take up its part of tmth as well as of 
error. Have I not also done this ? I have recognized and sig- 
nalized every thing good in different parts of the Essay on 

*OeaTrM competea de Reid,avecle8 leoont de M. Royer-CoUtrd, par 
M.Jooffroy. 6Yola. 
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the UnderBtanding. I have carefully brought out the happy 
commencement of Locke's method, and explained his theories 
before attacking the errors into which the spirit of system 
threw him. Finally, I have rendered full homage to Locke 
as a man and a philosopher. I have done this with all my 
heart ; for, in fact, philosophy is not such or such a particular 
school, but it is the common foundation, and so to say, the 
life of all schools. It is distinct from all systems, but it is 
blended with all ; for it manifests, developes, and advances 
itself, only by them. Its union is even their variety, so dis- 
cordant in appearance, and in teality so profoundly harmoni- 
ous. Its progress and its glory, is their mutual perfectionment 
by reciprocal pacific counteraction. When we attack, without 
qualification, any considerable particular school, we proscribe 
unawares some real element of the hiunan mind and of truth, 
and philosophy itself is in some part wounded. When we 
do undiscriminating outrage to the work of a celebrated phi- 
losopher, to whatever school he may belong, we outrage phi- 
losophy, reason, and human nature itself in the person of one 
of its choicest representatives. I trust that nothing of this 
kind will ever come from me ; for what, before all things, I 
profess to teach, is not such or such a philosophy, but philos- 
ophy itself ; not attachment to such or such a system, how- 
ever grand it may be ; not the admiration of particular men, 
whatever their genius ; but the phUosophic spirit, superior to 
all systems and all philosophies, the boundless love of truth 
wherever it may be met ; the understanding of all systems 
which, pretending to contain all the truth, at least contain 
something of the truth, and respect for all men who seek fw 
it with talent and loyalty. The true muse of the historian 
of philosophy is not Hatred, but Love ; and the mission of 
philosophical criticism is, not merely to signalize the extrava- 
gances, too real and too numerous, of philosophical systems, 
but also, to disengage from the folds of error, the truths which 
may and must be involved in them, and thereby to absolve 
philosophy in the past, to embolden and enlighten it for the 
future. 
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NOTES AND ADDITIONS. 



Note A, p. 12. 



Consciousness. — The fact of consciousness is the condition of 
all knowledge and all philosophy. It is «the light of all our 
seeing." The various definitions which have been given to this 
word by different writers^ and the vagueness with which it has 
been used, appear to result from the difficulty of distinguishing the 
dijOTerent elements which, in their inseparable and blended action, 
make up the complex whole of intellectual reality and life ; or 
rather, in which variety the unity of intellectual life manifests 
itself. It is difficult to see the distinct in the inseparable ; to see 
a part in a whole, without confounding it with the whole. It is 
clifficult, on the other hand, to distinguish without separating and 
destroying. And again, where any one element is presait, and 
inseparably connected with each and all the other elements of a 
comfdex whole, there is great danger of confounding it with some 
one or other of those elements, apart from which it is never found, 
while yet it is distinct from each and all of them. — ^This is the case 
with regard to Consciousness. It is not the mind itself, but the 
light in which all the phenomena of the mind are reflected to 
itself. We know ourselves and every thing that we know, only 
in the light of consciousness. We find ourselves and all things in 
consciousness. It is the light in which we see all things, yet it is 
not the seeing itself. It reveals to the mind its various modifica- 
tions, its feelbgs, sensations, thoughts, and volitions ; yet, though 
connected with them, it is distinct from them all. It i^ neither a 
pure passivity nor a voluntary activity, though it may appear on 
both hands to partake of the nature of the modifications of which it 
informs us. It is a spontaneity, a fact. It is neither a machine 
nor an agent. It is not a product of the mind, nor an efiect of the 
will. Thought and volition are produced ; but consciousness is a 
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witness of our thoughts and volitions ; though the most eminent 
fact of consciousness— self-affirmation — ^may indeed be conditioned 
by an act of the will ; yet this reflective act is ulterior to the 
primitive, spontaneous fact of consciousness, in which the me is 
first revealed in opposition to the not-me. 

Consciousness, considered as the condition of perceiving imme- 
diately whatever passes within us, has, by some, been con^unded 
with the internal sensibility. — Reid, on the contrary, appears to 
regard it as a distinct and special faculty of the mind, whose office 
is in general to observe the operations of the other faculties. — 
This view is rejected by Brown, who seems to consider conscious- 
ness e» nothing more than a general word to express ^e aggre- 
gate c^ the phenomena or states of the mind.*««*-Many nice questions 
have been made by other writers, in regard to the discrimination 
q[ the sense of the words consciousness, self, and the L << We 
know nothing of ourseli^" says Heinroth, ** without consciousness. 
What is consciousness 1 Is it the I itself ; or is it a special prop« 
erty, opexKiion, activity of the I ; or somefUng di^i^ent, duly 
standing in necessary connexion with it t At least, we cannot 
separate the I from consciousness: it is found only in and widi 
our consciousness, and cannot be thought apart from consdousness. 
They are therefore inseparable. Are diey, then, one and the 
same thing? Let us consider. I find myself in consciousness t 
the / is my self^ illumroated and revealed by the light of coo- 
sciousness. Without the rays which &U from consciousness upon 
my self, this self would be no L The brute is, without doubt» a 
sdf, but he is no I ; for consciousneas is wanting in him« I can 
and must think that my self might have been, and may be, without 
consdousness; for I know as certainly as I now am, that I tK», 
before I became an L'** 

These distinctions may seem more mce than valid* It is indeed 
true, that the words self^ J, and conseitmsnessy considered as ol:jects 

• Hbinroth's Psychologies p. 27. His Lehrhuch der Anthropologit like- 
wise coQtains very interesting derelopements of this subjeel, though not 
coinparfttiTe ^d critical. For^these, »>0 TtssKRUAS^B Orunirin der 0^$- 
chichU der Philo$ophie, 5th Editlcm, hy Wbmpt, J^ipugt 1989» A |M)or 
translation of this work has been published in England. Tbera deserves to 
be a good one. — Cousin has likewise translated tbe same work into French. 
His extensive and accurate acquaintance with the history of philosophy in 
general, and of the German in particular, enabled him to make as good a 
transiatioii as the genius of thd Fret^cb language would pettmM* 
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of reflection in the human mind, are so intimately blended and ao 
inaeparabk, that they are and can be used interchangeably, with- 
out error of thoughtt even in general fduloaophical diacussioD. Yet 
atill there may be gronnd for the distinctions abore made» YisE.f 
atlft as denoting existence distinct irom conaciouanesBy not, howeYer, 
existence in general, but a particular, determmate, distinct ezis« 
tenoe^ a particular actual being; J, as denoting the conacbiM 
feeUng and affirmation of actual existence as the distinct and per« 
manent stdjed of all the phenomena by whidi the self is mam- 
&9ted; and coff^cioii^fieM, as the comldibiiy a priori, of that feeling* 
the law or principle from which it arises, and by which the I 
knows and affirms itself, and knows and distinguishes itself firom 
all the mind's representations^ whether referable to the subject or 
object, to the me or nct^me. — Certainly we apply the word self in 
ocHnmcMi langoage, in this sense, to a variety of objects, where we 
do not imply consciousness in the objects, but only a particuUuv 
distinct, and determinate actual existence.-^VoBsdng by all this, 
however, thus much may be held as certain, that consciousness, 
and the J are inseparable* There is no I without consciousness : 
and the eminent fact of the consciousness is the separating of the 
I £rom the representations of the mind, as the stdject from the 
object : ^ Quod representatio ad objectum et subjectum refertur^ et 
ab uiroque dzscermtw, oritur consdentia. (Bewusstseyn*)"* 

It is enough, however, for our pTurpose, here to say, Aat con. 
sciousness is not to be confounded neither with the sensibility 
(external or internal,) nor with the understanding, nor with the 
will ; neither is it a distinct and special faculty of the mind ; nor 
is it the principle of any of the faculties ; nor is it, on the other 
hand, the product of them. Still less is it a mere generalization 
to express the total series of representations, a. merely verbal or 
logical bond to bring into a collective unity the various phenomena 
of the mukL It is the condition of all knowledge: it is that in 
which all the representations of the mind are revealed to the selfy 
in oppocdtion to the not^elf. It is not the result of experience, 
(though conditioned by it,) since it is pre-supposed in experience, 
and renders experience possible. For there is no experience 
without knowledge ; and in order to knowledge it is not only ne- 
cessary that the sevmbUity should be affected, but that the mini^ 

* RsvsB, Iniiia Dottrinm PhiioB, soUdioHs^ 8al2b.r 1798, Part t p^ 6. 
25* 
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re-actiiig upon the sensibility and connecting itself with it, repre^ 
senUttionSf or mental phenomena, as the joint effect, should be 
produced ; and these representations, as ohjectSf when perceived 
through the light of consciousness, by the intelligence as the subject, 
constitute knowledge direct and immediate, which, in its most 
general term, is feeUng; or, if the conscious representatiOTi is 
referred exclusirely to the subject, sensation; if to the object, 
perception. Consciousness has been defined in the Critical Phi- 
losophy, as the act of referring that in a phenomenon which belongs 
to the subject, to the subject ; and that which belongs to the object, 
to the object : ai^ the power of distinguishiqg ourselves from exter- 
nal objects, and from our own thoughts. Perhaps the most correct 
description of the mind in consciousness, i. e., of the conscious 
states of the mind, is the being aware of the phaiomena of the 
mbd-— of that which is present to the ndnd ; and if self-consciousness 
be distinguished, not in genere, but as a special determination of 
consciousness, it is the being aware of ourselves, as of the me in 
opposition to the not-me, or as the permanent subject, distinct firom 
the phenomena, and from all the outward causes of them. 

Note B, p. 13. 

The Natural and the Philosophical Consciousness. — ^Reflection 
is used by Locke in the sigmfication of the natural consciousness 
common to all reflecting beings ; but is taken by Cousin, in this 
passage, to imply a particular determination of consciousness 
by the will. It is a voluntary falling back upon the natural and 
spontaneous consciousness ; it is an act of self-reduplication. It is 
in this sense that he regards reflection as the special attribute of 
the philosophic mind. All men are endowed with the natural 
consciousness, while in many the faculty of higher speculation never 
appears. The one is like the scales in common use, and answers 
the ends of ordinary life ; the other is like the ^Iden scales of the 
chemist, to appreciate the slightest weight : or the one is the vision 
of the unaided eye, the other the vision aided by the microscope. 
— ^In this connexion, I am reminded of a passage in Coleridge's 
Biographia Literaria, Vol. L p. 151, New-York edition. The 
reader will observe that he does not consider the power of phi- 
losophical insight to be as common as Cousin would seem to make 
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it. ^^ It is Dither possible nor necessary £>r all men, or for maajj 
to be PHiLosoPHBRS* There is a philosophic^ (and inasmuch as it 
is actualized by an effort of freedcxn, an arUficUd) consciousness^ 
which lies beneath, or, (as it were,) behind the spontaneous oo^ 
sciousness natural to all reflecting beings. As the elder Romans 
distinguished their northern provinces into Cis«Alpine and Trans. 
Al{»ne, so may we divide all the objects of human knowledge into 
those on this side, and those on the other side of the spontaneous 
^consciousness ; citra et trans conscientiam communem. The 
latter is exclusively the domain of Pure philosophy. The first 
range of hills, that encircles the scanty vale of human life, is the 
horizoQ for the maj^ity of its inhabitants. On its ridges the com. 
moa sun is bom and dqmrts. From tkcm the stars rise, and 
touching ^lem they vanish. By the many, even this range, the 
natural limit and bulwark of the vale, is but imperfectly known. 
Its higiier ascents are too often hidden by mists and clouds from 
uncultivated swamps, which few have courage or curiodty to 
penetrate. To the multitude below these vs^rs appear, now, as 
the dark haunts of terrific agents, on which none may intrude 
with impunity ; and now all a-gUm^ with colors not their own, 
they are gazed at as the splendid palaces of happiness and power. 
But in all ages there have been a few who, measuring and sound, 
ing the rivers of the vale, lit the feet of their furthest inaccessible 
falls, have learnt, that the sources must be far higher and i&r in. 
ward ; a few, who even in the level streams have detected ele. 
ments, which neither the vale itself nor the surrounding mountains 
contained or could supply." " It is the essential mark of the true 
philosopher to rest satisfied with no imperfect light, as long as the 
impossibility of attaining a fuller knowledge has not been demon- 
strated. That the common consciousness itself will furnish proo& 
by its own direction that it is connected with master-currents be- 
low the -surface, I shall merely assume as a postulate pro tempore. 
This having been granted, though but in expectati<»i of the argu. 
ment, I can safely deduce from it the equal truth of my former 
assertion that philosq>hy cannot be intelligible to all, even of the 
most learned and cultivated classes. A system, the first principle 
of which it is to render the mind intuitive of the spiritual in man, 
(i. e. of that which lies on Ihe other side of our natural conscious, 
ness) must needs have a great obscurity fer those who have never 
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discipliiied and strengthened this ulterior consckNianeas/' — << A 
system which aims to deduce the memory wiih all the other fimc* 
tioDS of intelligence, must of course place its first position from 
•beyond the memory, and anterior to it, otherwise the principle o( 
solution would he itself a part of the problem to^he solved." 

He then goes on to show the nature and necessity of postu- 
lates in philosophy, and illustrates them from the science of mathe- 
matics, in which the first construction in space, the point, is not 
demonstrated but postulated ; and that Geometry, beginning not 
with a demonstration, but with an intuition, a practical idea, fiir- 
nishes anillustraticxi of a primary intuition, from which every sci^ 
ence that lays claim to evidence must take its commencement. 

^But here" he goes on *'an important difference presents it. 
self. Philosophy is employed on objects of the nvNEB sense, and 
cannot, like geometry, appropriate to every construction a corres. 
pendent outward intuiticxi. Nevertheless, philosophy, if it is to ar- 
rive at evidence must proceed from the most original construction, 
and the question then is, what is the most original construction or 
first productive act for the inner sense. The answer to thisquea- 
tion depends on the direction which is given to the inner sense. 
But in philosophy the inner sense cannot have its direction deter- 
mined by any outward object. To die original construction oi' 
the line, I can be compelled by a line drawn before me on ^e slate 
or on sand. - The stroke thus drawn is indeed not the line itself, 
but only the image or picture of the line. It is not from it that we 
first learn to know the line ; but, on the contrary, we bring this 
stroke to the original line, generated by the act of the imagination ; 
otherwise we could not define it as without breadth or thickness.. 
Still, however, this stroke is the sensuous image of the original or 
ideal line, and an efficient mean to excite every imagination to the 
intuition of it. 

'< It is demanded then, whether there be found any means in 
philosophy to determine the direction of the inner sense, as in 
mathematics it is determinable by its specific image or outward 
picture. Now, the inner sense has its direction determined for the 
greater part only by an act of freedom. One man's consciousmeas 
extends only to the pleasant or unpleasant sensations caused in 
him by external impressions ; another enlarges his inner sense to 
a consciousness of forms and quantity ; a third, in addition to the 
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image, is conscious a[ the c(»icepti€«i or notion of the thing ; a 
fourth attains to a notion of notions — ^he reflects on his own reflec* 
tions ; and thus we may say, without impropriety, that the one 
possesses more or less inner sense than the other. This more or 
less hetrays already that philosophy, in its principles, must have 
a practical or moral, as well as a theoretical or speculative side. 
This difference in degree does not exist in the mathematics. So- 
crates in Plato shows, that an ignorant slave may he brought to 
understand, and, of himself, to solve the most geometrical problem. 
Socrates drew the figures for the slave in the sand. The disci- 
ples of the critical philosophy could likewise (as was indeed actu- 
ally done by La Forge and some other followers of Des Cartes) 
repi-esent the origin of our representations in copper-plates ; but 
no one has yet attempted it, and it would be utterly useless. To 
an. Esquimaux or New Zealander our most popular philosophy 
"would be wholly unintelligible ; for the sense, the inward organ, 
is not yet bom in him. So is there many a one amcxig us, yes, 
and some who think themselves philosophers too, to whom the phi- 
losophic organ is entirely wanting. To such a man, philosophy 
is a mere play of words and notions, like a theory of music to the 
deaf, or like the geometry of light to the blind. The connection 
of the parts and their logical dependencies may be seen and re- 
membered ; but the whole is groundless and hollow, unsustained by 
living contact, unaccompanied with any realizing intuition which 
exists by, and in the act that affirms its existence, which is known, 
because it is, and is, because it is known." 

Note C, p. 15. 

Ideology. — M. Destutt de Tracy. — The word Ideology came in- 
to use in France, about the beginning of the present century, and 
became the general designation of philosophy in the Sensual 
school. One of the most distinguished writers of the Idelogical 
school is the Count Destutt de TrcLcy^ to whom perhaps the word 
owes its origin. He was bom in 1754. His Elemens d^ Ideologie 
2v. 8vo. were published at Paris 1801 — ^1804. Among his other 
works are : Traite^ de la Volonte^f — Commentaire de V Esprit des 
LoiSf Paris, 1819* — Principes hgiques^ Paris,* 1817. — ^He is the 
metaphysician of the Sensual school at the period when Cabams 
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may be considered as its phyablogist, and Volne^ its moralii^. 
From the strictness of his thinking, and the clearness of his style. 
Cousin considers him the most faithful and complete representative 
of his school. His writings are characterized by the attempt at 
logical sin^licityy and by a great talent for it* He excels in abstrac* 
tion and generalization ; he reasons with strictness from the data he 
starts from, but without much scrutiny of the grounds on which those 
data rest, or the processes by which they were furnished. His 
theory of the mind is very simple. The mind, according to him, 
is nothing but sensation, or more properly the sensibility, of which 
sensation is the exercise. The sensibility is susceptible of different 
sorts of impression : 1. those which arise from the present action 
of objects upon its organs ; 2. those which result from their past 
action, by means of a certain disposition which that action left up- 
on the organs ; 3. those of things which have reloHons^ and may be 
compared ; 4. those which spring from our wants and lead us to 
satisfy them. E^ery thing thus comes from the exercise of the 
sensibility through impressions made upon the organs of sense. 
When the sensibility is affected by the first sort of impression, it 
feels simply, when by the second^ it repeats or recollects ; when by 
the thirds it feels the relations or judges ; when by the fouriky it 
desires or mills* Thus SensaHon^ according to the nature of its 
objects, manifests itself respectively as pure perception, or m^no- 
ry, or judgment, or will. It is therefore the sole principle of all 
our faculties and of all the operations of the mind ; since there is 
none of them which may not be reduced to one or the other of 
these forms of sensibility. — See Damiron^s Histoire de la Philo- 
sopJUe en France an 19 me SieclCf vol. I. p. 99, for a special exam- 
ination and refutation of this theory. 

Note E, p. 24. 

MaiUefs Telliamed* — Benedict de Maillet, born in Lorraine in 
1659 ; French Consul in Egypt, and afterwards at Leghorn ; died 
at Marsailles in the year 1738. He was an ardent student of 
natural history, and a man of a fanciful turn of mind. He pro- 
duced a syst^n which for scMsie time exdted considerable interest. 
He maintained that all the land of the eardi, and its vegetable and 
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ammdl ixdiabitants roie fhxn the bosom of the sea^ by successire 
oonttactions c^the waters ; that men had originally been Tritons 
irith tails ; and that they, as well as other animals, had lost their 
marinO) and aoquired terrestrial foims, by their agitaticms when 
left upon dry ground. The work was published after the 4eath 
of its author by La Mascrier, who also published in 1743 a ** De- 
scription of Egypt drawn up from the papers of De Maillet." 

Note F, p. 25. 

Of Method^ and the order of phUosophicai questions. — Although 
this chc^iter exhibits the most material points in regard to the doc. 
trine of Method, yet the subject is so important that a few addi- 
tional remarks may not be out of place. For as Cousin justly ob. 
senresy the adoption of a method decides the destinies of a philo. 
sophy. A system is scarcely any thing but the developement of 
a method applied to the objects of investigation and explanation. 
The history of philosophy shows that every doctrine which has 
exerted a decided influence upon the human mind, has done it by 
the newdirection it has given to thinking by the new point of view 
it has taken, that is by its Method. Every philosophical reform 
has its principle in a change, or extenmon and improvement of 
method.«^There is no longer any question at the present day what 
the true method of philosophy is. It is the experimental method, 
the method of Observation and Induction. The problem of philo. 
Sophy is the analysis of consciousness. Psychdogy is contained 
entire in the consciousness ; it is formed by the observation and 
arrangement of facts. These &cts are the phenomena of con- 
sciousnesB. Yet it is by no means a random observaticm ; it must 
be guided, as in the correct application of the method of observa* 
tion to the phenomena of the outward world, by the experimental 
intention ; the facts are not only to be observed, that is the phe. 
nomena in their actual appearance, but their characteristics and 
relations ; they are to be classified, and the laws also of the mind 
which necessarify operate upon the fiicts of observation, are not 
only to act as they do and must, but as likewise themselves phe. 
nomena of the consciousness, they are to be observed and recog. 
nized.^^Now a method may be sound in principle, and yet it may 
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be iooperfectly comprehended^ not understood in its extent ; it may 
be partially applied ; and it may not take up the questions in their 
proper order. In this view we have the key to the history and 
(>rtunes of philosophical systems : both of their success and spread, 
and of their subsequent decline and overthrow by other systems* 
Their power is in the element of truth ; their overthrow in the 
error, the defect, exaggeration, or wrong application of method. 
Take the history of Sensualism. In England and France in the 
eighteenth century, as Cousin remarks in his Philosophical Frag- 
mentSf Locke and Condillac supplanted the great schools of a pre- 
ceding age, and have reigned nearly up to the present time. In- 
stead of being angry at this fact, our business is to understand it. 
For after all, &cts do not make themselves ; they have their gen- 
eral laws, laws'resjulting from the structure of human nature. If 
the philosophy of Sensation became accredited in England and 
France, there is reason for the fact. This reason does no dis- 
credit to the human mind. It is not its fault, that it could not re- 
main within bounds of Cartesianism. Fo]c Cartesianism did not 
satisfy the conditions necessary to its permanent dominion as a 
system. In the general movement of things and the progress of 
time, the spirit of analysis and observation was to have its place ; 
and it filled the eighteenth century. The spirit of the eighteenth 
century needs no apology. Its best apology is in its existence. 
The age is not to be accused of scepticism, because it required 
observation as the condition of faith. The human race like indi- 
vidual man lives only by faith ; but at this period observation and 
experiment became its necessary conditions. But Cartesianism, 
especially such as it had become in the hands of Malbranche, 
Spinoza, and Wolf, abandoning observation at the second step and 
burying itself in ontological hypotheses and scholastic formulas, 
had no claim to the title of an experimental science. When 
therefore another system appeared claiming this title, it was un- 
der this title accepted. This is the secret of the downfall of Car- 
tesianism and the fortunes of Locke and Condillac. The philoso- 
phy of Sensation was not admitted as Materialism, but as Experi- 
mental. To a certain extent it really was a science of experiment 
and observation. The success of this philosophy was not due 
to its dogmas, but to its method, which again was due to the spirit 
of the age. That the experimental method was not the work of 
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this philo8q>liical sect, but the necessary finiit <^ tune, is evident 
from the fact that thepartizans of an entiiely opposite school, who 
arose to combat the doctrines of Locke, exhibit only another ap. 
plication of the same method. Reid in Scotland, and Kant in Ger- 
many, claiming the method of observation, attacked and overthrew 
the system of Locke.* 

The different conflicting systems which have sprung up since 
the time of Bacon, do no discredit to the method of observation. 
The method is good in itself; it should only be rightly applied. 
The study of human nature is a real science of observaticn ; but 
it is necessary to observe every thing. No other method is neces- 
sary ; but it should not be corrupted by any system ; it should be 
applied to all the &cts, all the phenomena, whatever they are, 
provided they exist. Its exactness is in its impartiality and in its 
completeness. It should exhaust all the facts. Facts are the 
starting-point of philosophy. But facts, whatever they may be, exist 
for us only so &r as they appear in the consciousness. It is there 
only that observation can find them, and describe them, before de- 
livering them to induction to deduce the consequences they ccxitain. 
The field of philosophical observation is consciousness ; there is 
no other, but in that it is necessary to observe every thing, for ev- 
ery thing is important. To fall back upon the mind, to study 
carefully all its phenomena, their differences and relations, is the 
first study of philosophy : its scentific name is psychology. Psy. 
chology is the condition and vestibule of philosophy.f 

I will here present the reader with two extracts from the work 
of Cousin before referred to, the Philosophical Fragments. The 
first is from the " Program of a course of Lectures delivered in 
1817.*' Phil. Fragm. p. 228. 

Division and Class^cation of Metaphysical Questions. 

DIVISION. 

All metaphysical questions are ccxitained in the three Mowing : 

1. What are the actual characteristics of human intellecti<»)8 
(connaisances^ knowledges) in the developed intelligence ? 

2. What is their origin ? 

3. What is their legitimacy or validity ? 

* Fragmem Philotophiquei, Fteftce, p. 3—5. 
t Pre&ce to Fngmeoi Philoiophiquei. 
26 
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The qaestkms ooacerning the actual state and the prMtive state 
of human knowledge, regard it as m the human mind, in the sub* 
jed where it rendes. It is the suhjedxoe point of view. 

The questicNi concerning the vaHdUy of human knowledge re- 
gards it in relation to iUt^yecUf that is in an objective point of view* 

CLASSIFICATION. 

1. To treat the actual before the primitive, for in commencing 
with the primitive we might obtain nothing but an h3rpothesis, a 
false primitive, which would give only an hypothetical actual, whose 
legitimacy would be that of an hypothesis. 

- 2. To treat the actual and the primitive before the legitimate ; 
for the questions concerning the actual and the primitive pertain 
to the subjective system, that concerning the legitimate to the ob- 
jective system, and we cannot know the objective before the sub- 
jective : in fact it is in the internal, by and with the internal, that we 
conceive the external. 

All our objective intellections being facts of consciousness, phe- 
nomena, we call Psychology or Phenomenology^ the science of the 
subjective, primitive and actual. 

The study of our objective intellections considered relatively to 
iheir objects, that is to say to real external existences, is called 
Ontology. Every thing objective is called transcendental^ and the 
appreciation of the legitimacy of the principles by which we at- 
tain the objective is called Transcendental Logic. 

The whole science bears the name of Metaphysics.^ 

The other passage is from an " Essay on a classification of phi- 
losophical questions and schools." Fragm. Phil. p. 295. 

** When I think of all the questions that have occupied my 
mind, when I compare them with those that have occupied all phi- 
losophers, when I interrogate both books and myself, and above all 
when I consult the nature of the human mind, reason as well as 
experience, in my view, reduce all the problems o£ philosophy to 
a very small number of general proUems, whose character is de- 
temuned by the general aspect under which philosq>hy9 and in 
philosophy, metaphysics, presents itself to my mind. 

Philosophy, in my opinion, is only the science of human natiire con- 
sidered in the facts which it gives to our observation. Among these 
facts there are those which refer more particularly to the inteUi- 
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•genc^ and are therefore commonly called mela^pkytkdL Metaphys> 
ical facts — the ph^iomena by which the intelligence displays itselP— 
when reduced to general formulas, constitute intellectual pnnci- 
pies. Metaphysics is therefore the study of the intelligenoe in 
that of our intellectual pionciples. 

Intellectual princi{des present themselves under two aspects; 
either relatively to the intelligence in which they exist* to the nA- 
ject that possesses them, to the consciousness and reflection which 
exercises and contemplates them,— or relatively to their objects^ 
that is, no longer as in themselves and in ourselves, but in their 
consequences and external applications. Every intellectual princi- 
ple indeed has reference to the human mind ; and at the same time 
that it refers itself to the human mind as the subject of all know, 
ledge and all consciousness, it likewise has inspect to objects as 
lying without the mind that conceives them : or to adc^t those cele- 
brated expressions, so convenient by their conciseness, precision, and 
force, every intellectual principle isr either wl^cUoe or objective^ or 
iul^ectwe and 6bjtcti»e at the same time. There is no principle, no 
knowledge, no idea, no perception, no sensation, which does not 
come under thia general division,-— a division which includes and 
divides at the outset all the problems of philosophy into two great 
classes : problems relative to iubject^ and problems relative to ob- 
ject ; or to speak more rapidly, subjective problems, and objective 
problems. 

Let us unfold this general division, and deduce from it the "par- 
ticular questions it contains. Let us examine first the intellectual 
principles, independently of the external consequences deducible 
from them. Let us develope the science of the subjective^ 

This science is that of the internal world. It is the science of 
the me, a sci^ice entirely distinct from that of the objective, which 
is, properly speaking, the science of the jiot'tne. And this science 
of the me is not a romance concerning the nature of the soul, its 
origin, and its end : it is the true history of the soul, written by 
reflection, at the dictation of consciousness and memory. It is the 
mind falling back upon itself, and giving to itself the spectacle of 
itself. It is occupied entirely with internal facts, phenomena per- 
ceptible and appreciable by consciousness. I call it psychologyy or, 
again, phenomenology^ to mark the nature of its objects. Now, in 
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8|nte of the difficulties with which a hebg, thrown at first, and 
constantly drawn to the outward by the wants of his sensibility 
and his reaaoDf has to encounter in the process of reflection, yet 
this science, entirely subjective as it is, is not above man, not be- 
yond the reach of human nature. It is certain, for it is immediate. 
The selff the me, and that with which it is occupied, are both con- 
tained in the same sphere, in the unity of consciousness. There 
the object of the science is entirely internal ; it is perceived intui* 
tively [in immediate appercepticxi,] by the subject. The subject 
and the object are taken intimately connected, the one with the 
other. [The subject and the object are the same. The ego, the 
/, as the subject, constructs iiBe\£ ohjecthehff as the object to itself; 
that is, the /, the subject, considers itself, makes itself the object of 
reflection. — ^Ep.] All the fects of consciousness are evident by 
themselves, as soon as consciousness attains them ; but they fre- 
quently escape its grasp, by their extreme deUcacy, or from being 
enveloped in others foreign to themselves. Psychology gives the 
most perfect certainty ; but this certainty is found only at a depth 
which it belcmgs not to all eyes to penetrate. To arrive there, it 
is necessary to abstract one's self firom the world of extension and 
figure in which we have lived so long, and whose colors now-a- 
days tinge all our thoughts and language, though we are so little 
aware of it. It is necessary also to abstract one's self from the 
external of being and of the absolute, which is even more difficult 
to remove than the former ; that is to say, abstract one's self from 
an integrant part of thought itself^ for in all thought there is bemg- 
and the absolute ; and, again, it is necessary to separate and dis- 
tinguish thought without mutilating it, to disengage the phencHnena 
of consciousness, both from the ontological notions which naturally 
envelope them, and fr<»n the logical forms which, in the devel<^ped 
intelligence, repress and restrain them ; and to do this without fall- 
ing into mere abstractions. In fine, after having established our 
position in this world of consciousness, so dehcate and fugitive, it 
is necessary to make a wide and profound review of all the phe- 
nomena that it comprehends ; for here, phenomena are the ele- 
ments of science. We must be sure of having omitted no element, 
otherwise the science will be incomplete. We must be sure of 
having taken none upon supposition. We must be careful that 
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we omit no real elonent, that we admit no foreign element, and, 
finally, that we view all the real elements in their true aspect, and 
in all the aspects which they present. When this preliminary la- 
bor has put us in possession of all the elements of science, it re- 
mains to construct the science, by bringing the elements t<^ether, 
by combining them, so as to exhibit them all in the different classes 
which result from their different characteristics, just as the na- 
turalist arranges the varieties of the vegetable and mineral 
world, under a certain number of divisions which c<miprehend 
them all. 

This done, aU is not yet done, the science of the subjective is not 
yet exhausted : the greatest difficulties remain to be overcome. We 
have recognized the internal world, the phenomena of consciousness, 
as consciousness at the present time displays them. We know the 
actual man, but we are still ignorant of primitive man. It is not 
enough for the human mind to contemplate the anal3rtical inventory 
of its intellections, arranged under their respective titles. The un- 
wearied curiosity of man cannot rest in these careful classifications : 
it goes on afler higher problems, which at once daunt and attract 
it, which charm and defy it. We seem not lawfiiUy to possess 
present reality, until we have obtained the primitive truth ; and 
we ascend continually to the origin of our intellecticNos, as to the 
source of all light. Then the question of the origin of knowledge 
makes a new question spring up, as difficult, perhaps more diffi. 
cult. It is the question ccmceming the relation of the primitive to 
the actual. It is not enough to know where we now are, and 
from whence we started ; we must know all the road by which 
we arrived at the point where we now find ourselves. TIhs third 
question is the complement of the two others. Here the whole 
problem is solved, the science of the stUjective is truly exhausted ; 
for when we have the two extreme points and the intennediate 
space, nothing more remains to ask. 

Let us now consider the intellectual principles relatively to 
their external objects. 

A strange thing is this ! A being perceives and knows, out of 
his own sphere ; he is nothing but himself, and he knows some- 
thing besides himself. His own existence is, for himself, nothing 
but his own individuality ; and from the bosom of this individual 
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world which he inhabits, and which he constitutes, he attains to & 
world foreign to Ms own, and that, by powers which, altogether 
internal and personal as they are, in reference to their subject in 
which they inhere, extend beyond its boundary, and discover to 
him things lying beyond his reflection and his consciousness. That 
the mind of man is provided with these wonderful powers, no one 
can doubt; but is their reach and application legitimate? and 
does that which they reveal really exist? The intellectual prin- 
ciples have an incontestible authority in the internal world of the 
subject; but are they equally valid in reference to their external 
ohjecisT 

This is eminently the objective problem. Now, as every thing 
which lies out of the consciousness is objective, and as all real 
and substantial existences are external to the consciousness, which 
is exercised only upon internal phenomena, it follows, that every 
problem relating to any particular being, or in general implying 
the question of existence, is an objective problan. Finally, as 
the problem of the legitimacy of the means we have of knowing 
the objective, whatever it be, is the problem concerning the legiti<> 
macy of the means we have of knowing in an absolute way, 
(the absolute being that which is not relative to the me^ which re- 
fers to essence^) it follows, that the problem concerning the legiti- 
macy, the validity, of all external, objec^tive, and ontological 
knowledge, is the problem concerning absolute knowledge. The 
problem concerning the absolute^ constitutes the Higher Logic. 

When we are assured of the validity of our means of knowing in 
an absolute way, we apply these means to some object, that is, to 
some particular being; and we raise the question concerning 
the reality of the substairtial me, of .the soul which conceives, 
but does not perceive itself, and of that extended and figured sub- 
stance which we call maUer^iwaA of that Supreme Being, the last 
reason of all beings, of all extenial objects, of the subject itself, 
likewise, who rises to him, — €rod* 

At length, after these problems relative to the existence of dif- 
ferent particular objects, tiiose come up which pertain to the modes 
and characteristics of this existence, problems superior to all otfa- 
en; since, if it is strange that the intellectual being should know 
Ihit there are existences out of its own sphere, it is still more 
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strange that it should know what passes in sf^eres beyond its own 
existence and consciousness. 

These special researches constitute the Higher Metaphfncsj 
the science of the objective, of essence, of the invisible; for all 
essence, every thing objective, is invisible to the consciousness. 

Let us resume. The objective problems divide themselves into 
two great problems, the oo/b logical, the other metaphysical; 
namely, 1, the problem of the absolute, the question concerning 
the reaUty of the existence of any thing objective ; 2, the ques* 
tion concerning the reality of different particular objects. Add to 
these two objective questions the three questions involved in gene- 
ral question concemiog the subjective^ and you have all the ques. 
tions of metaphysics. There is none which will not &11 within 
this general frame- work. We have therefore satisfied the first 
law of classification. Let us endeavor to satisfy the second, and 
ascertain the order in which it is proper to examine each question* 

Let us first consider the two problems which contain all the 
others, that of the subject, and that of the object. 

Whether the object exists or not, it is obvious that it exists for 
us, only as it is manifested to us by the subject ; and if it is main, 
tained that the subject and the object are actually and primitively 
given us, the one with the other, it must always be admitted that, 
in this natural relation, the term which knows, should be consid- 
ered, as in truth it is, the fundamental element of the relation. It 
is, therefore, by the subject that we are to commence. It is our- 
selves we are first to know ; for we know nothing but in ourselves, 
>and by ourselves. It is not ourselves who move round the exter- 
nal world, it is rather the external world which moves round us ; 
or if these two spheres have e-ach their proper motions, and are 
sdely correlative, we know it not, except as one of them teaches 
us. It is thereby, always, that we are to apprehend any thing, 
even the existence, the independent existence of the other. 

We are, then, to commence by the subjective, by the me, by 
the consciousness. 

But the question concerning the subjective, involves in itself 
three others. By which of them are we to commence ? In the 
first place, one of these questions consists in determining the rela- 
tion of the two others, the relation of the primitive to the actuaL 
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It is clear that this cannot be treated, until after the two others. 
It remains to determine the order of the two others. Now a strict 
method will not hesitate to place the actual before the primitive ; 
£)r, hy commencing with the primitive, we might obtain only a 
fiJse primitive, which, in deduction, would give only an h3rpotheti> 
cal actual, whose relation to the primitive would be only the rela- 
tion of two hypotheses, more or less consistent. In commencing 
with the primitive, if a mistake is made, all is lost ; the science of 
the suhjecthe is falsified, and then what will become of the ohjec- 
five 7 Besides, commencing with the primitive, is to start from 
one of the most obscure and embarrassing problems, without guide 
and without light ; whereas, to begin by the actual, is to begin 
with the easiest question, with the one which serves as the intro- 
duction to all the others. On every hand, experience and the 
experimental method has been celebrated as the conquest of the 
age, and the genius of our epoch. The experimental method, in 
Psychology, is to begin with the actual, to exhaust it, if it is possi- 
ble ; to take a strict account of all the principles which now actu- 
ally govern the intelligence ; to admit only those which actually 
present themselves, but of those to repel none ; ask none of them 
from whence they come, or w|iere they go, — it is enough that 
they are actually present in nature, they must have a place in 
science. No arbitrary judgment is to be passed upon facts, no 
systematic control. We are to be contented to register them, one 
with the other ; nor are we to be in any haste to torture them, in 
order to force from them some premature theory. We are to 
wait patiently, until their number is complete, their relations un- 
folded, and the theory comes forth of itself. 

If we pass now from the subjective to the objective, and if we 
investigate the order of the two questions of which the objective is 
composed, it is easy to see that the logical question is to be treated 
before the metaphysical, the problem of the absolute and of existence 
in general before that of particular existences ; for the soluticm, 
whatever it be, of the first problem, is the principle of the sec(xid. 

Here then are the laws of classification satisfied ; the frame- 
work of philosophy divided and arranged : now who will build 
and fill it up ? 

In the first place, has there hitherto been a philosopher who has 
done this? If there were, there would be a metaphysical science. 
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just as there is a geoiiietr)r and a chemistry.— But have not ]Moso* 
phers at least distinguished these different parts, if they have not 
filled them up ? Have they not sketched tiie outlines and proper- 
tions of the edifice, if they have not yet be^ able to realize it? If 
this were the case, there would be a science commenced, a route 
opened, a method fixed. — ^But if philosophers have done neither of 
these, what have they d<xie ? A few words will exfdain. 

The first philosophers have treated everything and resolved 
everything, but it is confiisedly ; they have treated ever3rthing, but 
without method, or with arbitrary and artificial methods. There 
is not a metaphysical probl^n which has not been agitated in every 
form and analysed in a thousand ways by the philosophers of 
Greece, and by the Italian metaphysicians of the sixteenth century ; 
nevertheless, neither the former, with their wonderful genius, nor 
the latter, with all their sagacity, could discover or settle the true 
limits of each probl^n, their relations and their extent. No phi- 
losopher previous to Descartes has laid down precisely and dis- 
tinctly the very first problem of philosophy, the distinction be. 
tween the subject and the object : this distinction was scarcely any 
thing but a scholastic and grammatical distinction, which the sue* 
cessors of Aristotle vainly agitated without being able to deduce 
anything from it but consequences of the same kind as their prin. 
cifde, grammatical consequences which, passing frc»n grammar 
into logic and from thence into metaphysics, corrupted intellectual 
science and filled it with empty verbal arguments. Descartes 
himself notwithstanding the force and strictness of his mind, did 
not penetrate the whole reach of this distmction ; his glory c(m. 
sists in having made it and having placed the true starting-point 
of philosophical investigations in the mind, in the me ; but he was 
not so much aware as he should have been oi the abyss that sepa- 
rates the subject from the object ; and after having laid down the 
problem, this great man too rapidly resolves it — ^It was reserved 
for the 18th century to apply and extend the spirit of the Cartesian 
philosophy, and to produce three schools which, mstead of losing 
themselves in external and objective investigations, began by an 
examination, more or less strict, more or less profound, of the hu- 
man mind itself and its faculties. It belonged to the greatest phi- 
losopher of the last age, by the very title of his own philosophy to 
mark the characteristic of modern philosophy. The system of 
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Kant k called the Criiicttl PhUoaopby (KriUk.) The two otber 
European schools,, the one anterior, the other oontemporaneGusy 

,the school of Locke and the school of Reid, are both &r bdow 
the schod of Kant, hy the inferiority of their master'^ genius» and 
by the inferiority of their doctrines, and both very different from 
each other in their principles and in their consequences, yet both 
belong to the school of Kant, and are intimately connected with 
each other by the spirit of criticism and analysis which recom- 
mend them. If the analysis of Reid is stricter and more extended 
than that of Locke, we must not foi^t that he had the advantage 
of all the light which the works written in the system of Locke 
shed upon that system, and we are to beware of injustice towards 
Locke, who will always be regarded as one of the most moderate 
and sensible philosophers ; and particularly guard against b^g 
unjust to Descartes the founder of the modem philosophy. 

But much as the three great schools of Europe are allied in the 
general spirit that 'animates th^n, they differ as greatly in their 
positive principles : and the reason of this difference is the particu- 
lar point of view under which each of these schools has considered 
philosophy^ All philosophical questions being reduable to tiuree 
great questions, in regard to the objective, to the question con- 
ceming the absolute and the reality of existences, in regard to the 
subjective, to that of the actual, and that of the primitive, the 
weakness of the human mind, which is seen in the strongest intel- 
lects, did not permit Locke, and Reid, and Kant to bestow their 
attention equally upon these three questions. It was directed re- 
spectively to one. Locke, Reid, and Kant took each a di^rent 
question ; so that by a fortune sufficiently remarkable, each of the 
three great questions which make up metaphysics became the spe- 
cial object and the exclusive possession of one of the three great 
schools of the 18th century. The school of Locke seeks after the 
origin of knowledge [the stdjective primtiDe] ; the Scotch school 
of Reid seeks rather after the actual characteristics which human 
knowledge presents in the developed intelligence [the euhjective ac- 
tual] ; and the school of Kant is occupied with the legitimacy of 
the passage from the subjective to the objective [the objectioe h- 

' gical — tranacendental logic]* Let me explain : I do not mean to 
say that each of these three schools has taken up but a single 
problem ; I mean that each of them is more eqpeoiaUy occupied 
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wkk a parttcular probleniy and n eoBiiently ciuuraeterisal by the 
mode in wluek that problem is naohfed. All tbe world is aj^freed 
that Locke haa misconoeived mmy of the actual oharactoris^ of 
human knowledge; Reid does not conceal that the question oi 
their ori^n is of little importance to him ; and Kant oonteata him. 
8^ with indicating in geoeral the source oi human knowledge 
without inyestigating the special origin of each <^ those intellectual 
principles, tiioee celebrated categories idacih be established. Now 
it seems to me that in foOowkg this pandlel division of the ques. 
tions and schools of philosophy, the history of philosophy might 
be viewed under a new aspect. In the three great modem schools 
we might study the three great philosophical questions ; each of 
these three schools, partial and incomplete in itself, might be ex. 
tended and enlarged by the vicixHty of the ethers : opposed, they 
would reveal their relative imperfections, brought together, they 
might mutually comnninicate what each one is d^ective^ in. It 
would be an interesting and instructive spectacle to show the vices 
of the modem schools by engaging them one with the other, and 
to bring togeUier tbdr several merits into one vast central Edec- 
Ueum which should contain and comf^ete all three. The Scotch 
philosophy would demonstrate the vices of the philosophy of 
Locke ; Locke would serve to question Reid on subjects which 
he has too much neglected ; and the examination of the system of 
Kant wouid ii^ioduce into the depths of a problem which escaped 
bodi the other schools." 

[Note G, p. 48.— Note H, p. 49.] 

(These two references were inserted by mistake.] 

Note I, p. 60. 

Logical and Chrawdogkal order of Knowledge. — At this place 
Cousin refers the reader to the <* Program of a course of Philoso- 
phy" for 1817, inserted in tiie PhUoaophical FragmerUs. The 
porticxn which xefers to tbe kgieal and chronological order of know* 
Itdge is 80 brief and general that perhaps it will add but little to 
wiiait Boay be thought sufficiently explained in the text. In ^ving 
itrboweveryLhavetbougbt best not to separate it from the rest of 
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the Program^ as that sfllabasy thou^ oontaining ocly brief sketch- 
es, and often merriy the annuDciatioD, of topics discussed at large 
in the lectures of which they are the outline, may possibly give 
the reader some insight into the author's general system ^ philos- 
ophy, whereof only a part, and that of course under a particular 
form, appears in the special criticisms to which the ezaminatioa 
of Locke is devoted. I have therefore given this Program entire 
at the end of the notes, where the reader will find the portion con- 
coming the logical and chrcmolc^cal order of knowledge referred 
to. 

NoTB K, p. 62. 

Bcyar^CoUard* — Origin of ike conception of duration. — iS^ 
Oeuvres completes de Thomas Reid puhUees par M. Th. Jouffboy 
avec dee Fragmens de M. Roter-CSollard. Paris, 1629. — Jouffray 
was the pupil of Royer-Collard. . To the third and fourth volume 
of this edition of Reid's works the editor has attached copious 
extracts and reports of Royer-Collard's lectures, delivered in 
1811 — 1614. — An extended discussion concerning duration may 
be found in Vol IV. p. 847—426. It is too long to be introdu* 
ced in this place ; a brief view of its results is all that can be 
given. 

The first duration we ccmceive is, according to Royar-Collard, 
our own. It is not in the succession of our feelings that our dura- 
ti(m consists ; for succession presupposes a duration in which it 
takes place. — Our duration^ results from the sentiment of our con- 
tinued identity which results from the continuity of our activity* 
attested by consciousness and memory. To act, with ccmscious- 
ness and memory of acting is to endure. — ^Whenever, in the con- 
sciousness of our own activity and the succession of its acts, we 
acquire the conception of the duration (our own) in which that 
succession takes place, it becomes independent of the sentiment of 
our own identical and continuous existence^ which contained it* 
By occasion of our own duration, we conceive a necessary and 
illimitable duration, the eternal theatre of all existences and all 
contingent successicxis ; and not only do we conceive it, but we are 
invincibly persuaded of its reality. This passage from the con- 
ception of time within us to time without us, is made, in the q>im(» 
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of Royer-CoUard, by what he calls a natural induction* His view 
of this point seems aonecessary and burdened with difficulties, the 
nature of which the reader will apprehend from the criticism of it, 
by Cousin, as applied to the conception of causality, in the next 
chapter. — To explain the origin of the conception of Time, it 
seems to us sufficient to say that when by occasion of experience 
any particular succession is given, the mind, in virtue of its own 
activity and by its own laws, forms the necessary and universal 
conception of time. The primitive succession given in conscious, 
ness and memory (that is, according to Royer-Collard, the acts of 
our own will,) furnishing us the notion of time concrete, particular 
and determinate (our own duration) suffices to supply the condi- 
tion under which the mind in virtue of its own laws, without re- 
sorting to the process oUnductionf but immediately forms the con- 
ception of duration without us, time absolute, unlimited. 

Note L, p. 68. 

The idea of Ike infinite* — ^This criticism is unquestionably valid 
as against Lockers reduction of the infinite to number, his confusion 
of the idea of the infinite with that of the finite, and consequent 
destruction of the former idea. But there still remains a higher 
question concerning the positive science of the infinite, which in- 
volves the possibility of philosophy itself, considered as the posi- 
tive knowledge of the absolute and infinite, the unconditioned, or 
viewed as any thing more than the observation and analysis of the 
phenomena of consciousness. The possibility of philosophy, in 
this sense of the word, is indeed the grand problem of speculative 
:>nquiry ; the resolution of it, expUcit or implied, determines the 
most general character of the great systems of philosophy. It is 
a question however which we do not intend here to discuss. We 
wiU only remark that the position taken by Ck>usin on this subject, 
in his other works, constitutes the chief pretension and systematic 
peculiarity of his philosophy. It is a position certainly not with*, 
out grave difficulties. Those who desire to get a general view of 
this subject, will find it in an article on Cousin's Introduction to 
the History of Philosophy contained in the Edinburgh Review^ No. 
99, October, 1829. Those who have read that article will proba- 
Uy be reminded, by our author's discussioUf of thft objection rais- 

27 
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ed by the reviewer against the doctrine of Cousin, namely that 
the idea of the infinita is purely relative and negative : and per- 
haps some will consider the remarks made on this point by Cousin, 
in the text to which this note belongs, as a sufficient answer to the 
objection. The article to which we allude is certainly very learn- 
ed and profound, and written with an air of the very highest abili- 
ty. The writer justly considers the whole doctrine of M. Cousin 
[i. e. taking philosophy in the sense of positive knowledge of the 
unconditioned, and as something beyond Psychology, or the mere 
observation and anal3rsis of the 'phenomena of consciousness] to be 
" involved in the proposition that the unconditioned, the absolute, 
the infinite, is immediately known in consciousness by difference, 
plurality, and relation." In explaining the nature of the great 
problem itself of philosophy, and the character of Cousin's solution 
of it, he goes on to state that the possible opinions on this subject 
« may be reduced to four : — 1. The unconditioned is incognizable 
and inconceivable ; its notion being only negative of the conditioned, 
which last can alone be positively known or conceived. 2. It is 

\rk not an object of knowledge ; but its notion, as a regulative princi- 
ple of the mind itself, is something more than a mere negation of 

W the conditioned. 3. It is cognizable, but not conceivable ; it can be 
known by a sinking back into identity with the absolute, but is in- 
comprehensible by consciousness and reflection, which are only of 
the relative and the different. 4. It is cognizable and conceivable 
by consciousness and reflection, under relation, difference, and 
plurality." 

« The first of these opinions" the rgxifijyer adds, « we regard 
as true ; the second is held by Kant ; the third by Schelling ; and 
the last by our author (Cousin)." In explaining and supporting 
the position which he holds as true, the writer says : « thought 
cannot transcend consciousness ; consciousness is only- possible un- 
der the antithesis of a subject and object of thought, known only 
in correlation and mutually limiting each other ; while, independ- 
ently of this, all that we know either of subject or of object, ei- 
ther of mind or matter, is only a knowledge in each of the partic- 
ular, the different, of the modified, of ike phenomenal. We admit 
that the consequence of thia doctrine is, that philosophy, if viewed 
as more than a science of the conditioned, is impossible. Depart- 
ing from the particular, we admit that we can never in our hi^est 
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generalizations, rise above the finite ; that our knowledge, whether 
of mind or lAatter, can be nothing more thaa a knowledge of the 
relatire manifestations of an existence which in itself it is our high- 
est wisdom to recognize as beyond the reach of philosophy : — 
cagnoscendo ignorari^ et igr^arando cognosci.^' ^ The conditioned" 
he goes on, << is the mean between two extremes, exclusive of each 
other, ne^er of which can be conceived as passible^ but of whichy 
on the principle of contradiction, one must be admitted as necessa* 
rp. On this opinion, therefore, reason is shown to be weak, but oot 
deceitfiil. The mind is not represented as conceiving two propo- 
siti<X2S subversive of each other as equally possible ; but only as 
unable to understand as possible either of two extremes : one of 
which, however, on the ground of their mutual contradiction, it is 
compelled to recognize as true. We are thus taught the salutary 
lesson, that the capacity of thought is not to be constituted into the 
measure of existence ; and are warned from recognizing the do- 
mam g( our knowledge as necessarily eo-extensive with the borii- 
zon of our faith. And by a wonderful revelation, we are thus, in 
the very consciousness of our inability to conceive aught beyond 
the relative and finite, inspired with a belief in the existence of 
something unconditicHied beyond the sphere of all c(»nprehensible , 

reality." 

In regard to the doctrine of Cousin, the writer then en. 
deavors to show : << in the first place that M. Cousin is at fe.ult in 
all the authorities he quotes in favor of the opinion that the abso- ^^ i 
lute, infinite, unconditioned, is a primitive notion, cognizable by the 
intellect ; in the second^ that his argument to prove the co-reality 
of his three ideas [the finite, the infinite, and their gelation] [on u ^ 
the ground that the notion of the one necessarily suggests the con- ' 
ception of the other] proves directly the reverse ; in the thirds that ^^ -^ 
the conditions under which alone he allows intelligence to be pos. 
sible,^ necessarily exclude the possibility of a knowledge of the ab- 
solute ; and in the fourth, that the absolute, as defined by him, is a^^ 
only a relative and a conditioned." 

« The unamditioned," he concludes, ** is not a positive concep 
tion ; nor hfis it even a real or intrinsic unity ; for it only com. 
bines the absolute and the infinite, contradictory in themselves, in- 
to a unity relative to us hy the negative bond c^ their inconceiva- 
bility* It is on this mistake of the relative for the intrinsic, of the 
negative for the positive, that M. Cousin's theory is founded." 
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Note M, p. 77. 

Idea of Svhslance, Rcyer-CoUard, — Fragments of the Lec- 
tures of M. Royer-Collard published in Jouffroy's edition of the 
works of Reidy vol. iv. p. 305. On this subject Royer-Collard 
shows : 1. that we perceive the objects of our external perceptions 
as qualities, and therefore we conceive them as in a subject in 
which they co-exist and to which they belong ; that the conception 
of a subject necessarily accompanies the perception of qualities, 
but is distinct from it ; the subject is not perceived by the senses, 
it is conceived by the mind. 2. That the judgment by which we 
attribute the qualities that are the objects of our perceptions' to a 
subject conceived by the mind, is a primitive judgment, a constitu- 
ent law of the human understanding. It is the same with regard 
to this judgment as with that of causality ; it cannot be derived 
from an anterior principle without pre-assuming the thing in ques- 
tion. He applies the same positions likewise to spiritual substance, 
conceived by occasion of observing the phenomena of the. mind 
as quaUties. 

In examining the theory of Locke, and also of Condillac, which 
resolves substance into the aggregate of qualities, Royer-Collard 
remarks that a " collection supposes three things : individuals, ob- 
jects really existing in nature ; a relation of resemblance between 
the individual things ; the perception of this relation by a mind. 
What then are the individuals of which in this case the collection 
is formed ? They are, says Locke, simple ideals obtained by 8en« ' 
sation and reflection ; they are, says Condillac, in regard to mate- 
rial substance, the perceptions of magnitude, solidity, hardness. 
Thus mind is a collection of sensations, of perceptions, of recol- 
lections ; body is a collection of magnitude, solidity, hardness. 
I beg pardon of Locke and Condillac ; the affections and opera- 
tions of mind, on one hand, the qualities of matter, on the other, 
are not real and individual things, but pure abstractions which we 
form by separating in thought what is never separated in nature, 
namely, that which perceives from that which is perceived, the act 
of thought from that which thinks, solidity from the solid things d^. 
But if the elements of the collections, the aggregate, into which 
they pretend to resolve substances, are nothing but abstractions^ sub- 
stances them:selves are nothing but collections of abstractions ; there 
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are oo substances in nature, neither minds nor bodies. This is 
enough* But let us go on. 

The second condition of a collection, is, that there should be some 
relation of resemblance between the individuals which ccmipose it. 
But what relation is there, for example, between extension and im- 
penetrabihty 1 No other is, or can be, assigned, but that of co. 
existence in place. In the first place, co-existence in place is not 
an analogy, and not a single instance of an aggregate conceived 
by the human mind upon this ground alone, can be cited. More- 
over, co-existence in place supposes place and the notion of place. 
From whence is this notion gotten ? What is place ? The rela- 
tion m question is co-existence in place ; place is, then, anterior to 
this relation. Is it itself a relation? But what is co-existence in 
a relation? Is it a quality? Let it be added to the collection, 
and then let the mode of co-existence be pointed out. Is it some- 
thing real ? It was not worth the while to deny reality to body, 
and give it to place. But let us pass over co-existence and place ; 
our thoughts have no place, and they do not co-exist ; they are 
successive, and there is no succession but in a relation of number. 
Our minds then are collections purely numerical, additions which 
begin with life and end with death. The total V€m.es at every 
moment of our duration, and as we consist solely of this total, we 
are not, any two moments of our duration, one and the same ; 
self is not determined until the end of the addition. This is not 
all ; we had in the former case a mind to form the collection of 
the qualities of matter; but who is to make the collectioa of our 
thoughts^ since the mind is nothing but that collection itself? We 
must therefore have another mind to perform the operation, or else 
the addition, the aggregate, which constitutes ourselves, is made 
and reckoned up of itself. 

Finally : the third condition of a collection is, that the relations 
of resemblance should be perceived by the mind. It is the mind 
.in fact which creates the collection ; it is in vain that things have 
more or less resemblance, — ^m vain that they co-exist in time and 
in place ; they remain individual and isolated for the mind, as 
they are in nature, until the mind perceives and seizes their dif- 
ferent relations. The cpUection results from the percepti<Hi of 
these relations. A collection is therefore one or several general 
ideas. But general ideas have this peculiar cbaractery that their 

27* 
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object has no real existence, and the reality of the ideas themselves 
consists solely in their being acts of the mind. If therefore sub- 
stances are collections of simple qualities, they are nothing more 
than acts of our minds, and those acts whose objects do not really 
exist in nature. Here returns the difficulty again. In commen- 
cing with the collection of the qualities of matter, we know where 
to place the collection ; the mind is still there to conceive it ; but 
where shall we place the collection of the operations of the 
mind? 

This discussion might be prolonged much farther ; and at every 
step monstrous absurdities might be deduced from the theory of 
Locke. But I close with this remark : there is nothing we know 
better than oar general ideas ; it is we ourselves who made them ; 
they are precisely such as we make them, and they contain noth- 
ing but what we have placed in them. If then our ideas of sub- 
stance, spiritual and material, are nothing but general ideas, they 
must be as clear as our other general ideas, e. g. the idea of a tree, 
and as easy to' decompose and to reconstruct again. How is it 
then, that we hear [in Locke and the Sensual School] such fre- 
quent complaints against the idea of substance as obscure ; and 
that they in some places make this obscurity a reason for denying 
substance?" (Euvres de Reid. Tom. iv. p. 317 — 320. 

Note N, p. 85. 

Hume. — Kant. — See Hume's Essays on the Human Under- 
standing, Essay 7th. Hume's philosophical genius was of a very 
superior order. Justice was never done to it by his cotemporaries, 
nor has it since been done in the general estimation of the English. 
In logical force, acuteness, and at the same time clearness and el- 
egance of mind, he had few equals. His [philosophical] scepticism 
was the consistent result of the principles at that time ahnost uni- 
versally adopted. The difference between himself and his cotem- 
poraries and opposers, was only that he was more acute and con- 
sequent than they. In the first place, he clearly and fiilly estab- 
lished the essential d^erence of the notions of succession and 
causation, notions which Locke' had confounded for the sake of his 
system, and which every body continued to confound. Hume 
showed that the conception of cause, and of the relation of cause and 
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eSectf could not be resolved into, or explained by, the noticxi of 
succession : ihey were two distinct and different conceptions. 2. 
He proved, beycmd contradiction, that the idea of cause and ef^ 
is not derived from experience, either external or internal, froin^ 
sensation or from reflection; but,^C/He still continued to hold, 
and seems not to have suspected the questionableness of, the 
grounding principle of Locke's system, that all our real knowledge, 
must be derived from experience. Hence, 4. He was consistently 
led to deny the truth, the objective reality of the relation of cause 
and effect. He therefore explained it as a delusion of the imagi- 
nation, the result of association and habit ; as a very useRil idea, 
having a subjective necessity and reality, (being held, that is ^ u«, 
as true,) but having no objective reality, no reality but to us. 

Thus, Hume, for want of elucidation on the third point, remained 
a sceptic. His opponents, Beattie, Oswald, and Priestley, were 
entirely unable to shed any light upon the subject ; for they equally 
failed in perceiving the point to which criticism should have been 
directedr~\ 

But(KantOBtruck with the truth and profoundness of Hume's 
analysis and discrimination of the ideas of succession and cause, 
and the impossibility of deriving the latter from experience, was 
led directly to question the grounding principle of Locke's system, 
and thus to discern a way of avoiding the sceptical conclusion of 
Hume, and establishing the objective reality of the relation. 

Upon investigation, he perceived that the idea of cause and ef- 
fect was not the only one that is applied to experience, with the 
consciousness of its necessity, yet without being derived from ex- 
perience. Hence, the very first position of his Critique of Pure 
Reason is, that we are in possession of knowledge, a priori ; and 
the first sentence of his work contains the annunciation of the 
important distinction, that although all our knowledge begins unthj 
experience, yet it is not therefore all derived from experience. 

Note O, p. 95. 

See Laromiguiire's Leqons de PMlosopkiey and also M. de Bi- 
ran's Examen des Leqons de M. Laromiguierey Ch. 8, p. 140 — 152. 
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NoTB P, p. 95. 

See Examefif p. 109, 1 10-— 151; also» M. de Biran's Article 
Lgibmtx, p. 15, in the Biographie Unioerielle, torn. 23 ; also^ the 
Fragments of Royer Collard, in Jouffroy'^ (Euvres de iSeid, t(xn. 
3 and 4. 

Note Q, p. 102. 

For illustration, you may suppose a hundred revolutions of a 
wheel in a hundred minutes. You can then vary the ttffo terms 
(100 rev,=100 min.) in any way you please : e. g., varying the 
second term, you may suppose the hundred revolutions to take 
place in five, ten, or a thousand minutes (100 rev.=5 min., 100 
rev.=10 min., 100 rev.=1000 min.) ; or, varying the^r*t term, 
you can suppose five revolutions, or ten, or a thousand, made in 
the hundred minutes; or, varying both terms, sixty revolutions 
made in sixty seconds, &;c. But the relation of this succession of 
revolutions to timey to some measure of time, is not variable. You 
cannot conceive of these revolutions as made in no time^ or apart 
from the consideration of any time : it is impossible, it is contra- 
dictory. 

Note R, p. 103. 

Concrete numbers have reference to particular determinate ob- 
jects or things, and are not taken apart from the notion of some 
particular objects ; as, six balls, and ten balls, and two balls, are 
equal to eighteen balls. The numbers here are concrete. But 
when we say, six, and ten, and two, are equal to eighteen, (6+10 
+2=18,) the numbers are discrete. 

Note S, p. 107. 

Cause and Effect. Brown. — ^It will be perceived that the dis- 
cussion of Cousin on this subject, is a substantial refutation of the 
leadmg positions of Brown in his Essay on Cause and Effect. — 
Brown defines the relation of cause and effect, by « immediate and 
invariable antecedence and consequence." A cause is nothing 
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more than <<an immediate and invariable antecedent." This is 
only another form of resolving the idea of causation into succes- 
sion. In the criticism of Brown's theory, the epithets « immediate 
and invariable," may and should be thrown off. The sole proper 
question is, whether antecedence and causation are the same idea. 
Otherwise, the only possible difference of the two ideas is pre- 
sumed to consist, not in kind, but in degree. But if the ideas of 
mere antecedence and of causation can be shown to be essentially 
different, then no addition of the epithets " immediate and invaria- 
ble" can elevate or change the idea of antecedent into that of 
cause. Brown is therefore bound to maintain the identity, in kind, 
of the idea of antecedence simply, with the idea of cause. 

But this is a position contradicted by consciousness, by the 
usage of all languages, by every thing to which the decision of 
the question can be referred. The universality and necessity of 
the idea of cause, prove the contrary of Brown's position ; and 
announce in the notion of cause and effect, a higher than a merely 
anpirical character,— give it a pure, original character. It must, 
therefore, be regarded as a Law of the mind, (considered as the 
feculty of knowing,) that we should refer things, so far as they are 
objects of knowledge for us, i. e., are phenomena of our percep- 
tion, to one another in such a manner that the one determines the 
other, in respect to its essence and existence. Consequently, we 
must suppose an objective connection between theip, answering to 
the subjective connection, or concatenation of phenomena in our 
minds. 

If now the question be asked, how Brown came to confound 
antecedence and causation, the answer is not difficult. It arose 
from confounding the phenomenal with the pure, — ^phenomena with 
the original action of the mind, — ^the occasion, the condition of an 
idea, with the idea itself. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the perception of some change, an- 
tecedence, succession, is the occasion and condition of the mind's 
forming the notion of cause, or of the evolution in the mind, of the 
principle of causality : that every phenomenon has a cause. 

Still, the perception of a single change is sufficient for the de- 
velopement, in the mind, of this universal and necessary convic- 
tion. Consequently, Brown's epithets, " immediate and invariable,'* 
have no apphcation in explaining the origin of the simple idea of 
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cause ; but only apply to the use of the principle of causality in 
experience ; — to the determination of the cause of a phenomenon for 
which the mind necessarily supposes a cause, even upon Xh^farst 
perception of it, and without any successive observations of " im- 
mediate and invariable antecedence." A single experience is suf. 
ficient to awaken the principle of causality, which is thenceforward 
of universal and necessary application, by the mind, to all phe- 
nomena. But in the application of this principle to particular phe- 
nomena, the mind may err. Several or many experiences may 
be necessary, in order to determine what is the precise cause of a 
given phenomenon. And here it is that the consideration of the 
immecUcUeness and invariMeness of a particular sequence comes 
in as the result of experience, as that which is phenomenal^ and 
determines us to the application of the idea of cause, to the partic- 
ular antecedent in question. 

This distinction Brown seems to have failed to perceive : indeed, 
he seems to have had no distinct idea of the principle of causality ; 
and every thing of plausible and of true in his analysis of the no- 
tion of cause into that of << immediate and invariable antecedence," 
applies merely to the ulterior question concerning the cause in a 
given phenomenon, or the application of the necessary idea of 
cause and the principle of causahty to particular phenomena. 

But the truth is, that, in regard to any particular instance of 
causation, while the << immediate and invariable antecedence" is 
all that is phenomenal, all that we observe, it is not all that we he- 
Ueve. It is the signal, the occasion, for the mind forming the idea 
and beUef of something more and different, in regard to the given 
immediate and invariable antecedent, namely, that it is the ca%i>se. 
And this latter idea is discriminated from the other, by its charac* 
ter of necessity. The necessary is revealed to the mind in the 
phenomenal and contingent. 

Brown's whole argument — ^its falseness and its plausibility — 
may be explained by the simple statement, that when the concep- 
tion of " immediate and invariable antecedence" is presented to 
the mind, then also, in virtue of the mind's own law of action, the 
idea and belief of a cause necessarily springs up, and connects 
itself with the former notion. Hence, the confusion of the two con- 
ceptions, unperceived by him, as also by many others to whom 
his analysis appears satisfactory. 
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Note T, p. 114. 

Reference is here made to a discussion of the doctrine of Epi- 
curus conceniing virtue, page 297 of the first volume of this course. 
In the example as there given, there is however a very material 
element included, which is here omitted^ the supposition, namely, 
that there is no future life. To the argument as here given, it 
might he ohjected, that, on the h3rpothesis of a future existence, 
the man who sacrifices his life upon the scaffold for the cause of 
truth, may make a very prudent calculation for his hest interest. 
Still, the position that prudence is not the essence of virtue, (though 
virtue may be prudent,) and that what mankind admire in an act 
of virtue, is something more than the sagacious calculation of the 
agent for his interest, is unquestionable. 

Note U, p. 115. 

Morai Principles. — ^In his Program of a Course of Philosophy, y^^ ^ 
Cousin classes the moral principles under the two general divi- 
sions of f confe'n^n^^d necessary p rinciple s^ the former of which, 
he observSSfS^ notin tact principles, properly speaking, but sen- 
timents, emotions, general indeed, but contingent and variable. 
They are referable to the two general moral instincts, — Expansion 
and Concentration. 

Contingent Moral Principles. 

The general principles which refer to the instinct of expansion, 
constitute what may be called the morality of sentiment, variable, 
and not obligatory. — The morality of pity, of sympathy, of benev- 
olence, considered merely as sentiment or emotion. 

The general principles which refer to the instinct of concentra- 
tion, or self-love, constitute the morality of self-interest, variable, 
and not obligatory. 

Fundamental principle of the morality of self-interest, in regard 
to an action to be performed : look only at its consequences relative 
to personal happiness. 

The most important general principles which form the morality 
of self-interest : 

Do right, abstain from wrong, from hope or fear of the rewards 
pr penalties of civil society ; — 
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Do right, abstain from wrong, from hope or fear of divine re^ 
wards or punishments ; 

Do right, abstaia 'from wrong, from fear of blame from others, 
and even of remorse, and in order to gain the pleasure of a good 
conscience and internal happiness. 

All these contingent general principles relate to the sensibility, 
and have respect only the individual, to the self. 
Necessary Principles* 

There is within us a moral principle which is necessary and 
universal, which embraces all times and all places, the possible as 
well as the real, — ^principle of right and wrong. This principle 
distinguishes and qualifies actions. ' Moral reason. 

Special characteristic of this principle : ObH|^tion. — ^The 
moral law. 

Enunciation of the moral law : Do right for the sake of right ; 
or rather. Will the right for the sake of right. M^ditjjbas to 
do with the intentions. 

The moral principle being universal, the sign, the external *ype 
by which a resolution may be recognized as conformed to this 
principle, is the impossibility of not erecting the immediate motive 
of the particular act or resolution into a maxim of universal legis* 
lation.— Moral casuistry. Fragmens PMlosopMqueSf p. 248 — 
250. 

J^OTE V, p. 116. 

Principle of Merit and Demerit. — " Not <mly do we unceas. 
ingly aspire after happiness, as sensitive beings, but when we have 
done right, we judge, as intelligent and moral beings, that we are 
worthy of happiness. — ^Necessary principle of merit and demerit, — 
the origin and foundation of all our ideas of reward and punish, 
ment ; — a principle perpetually con£)unded either with the desire 
of happiness, or with the moral law. 

" Hence the question of the sovereign good, — summum howumi — 
never yet solved. A single solution has been sought for a ccon- 
plex question, from not possessing the two principles capable of 
solving it. 

<< The Epicurean solution: Satisfaction of the desire fer happi- 
sss. 
. << The Stoic solution : Fulfihnent of the moral law. 
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^ The trae solution is in the harmcHiy [or connexion] of virtue 
and happiness, as merited by it ; for the two principles are not 
equivalent : virtue is the anteced^it. It is not alone the sole and 
sovereign good, but it is the chid* good." Fragm. Phil.j p. 251. 

Note W, p. 118. 

Foundation of Punishment. — Cousin here refers to his transla- 
tion of the works of Plato Vol. III. argument of the Gorgias. We 
translate the passage which relates most directly to this subject ; 
it will be read with interest. 

** Publicists still seek for the foundation of penalty. Some, who 
regard themselves as enUghtened politicians, find it in the utility 
of punishment for those who witness it, who are deterred from 
crime by its threatenings, and its preventive efficacy. This is 
indeed one of the effects of punishment, but not its foundation. — 
Others, through affectation of greater humanity, wish to consider 
the legitimacy of punishment as grounded wholly on its utility 
to him who endures it, by its corrective efficacy. This, again, is 
certainly one of the possible effects of punisdiment, but not its 
foundation ; for in order that the punishment be corrective, it is 
necessary that it should be submitted to as just. — ^We are there- 
fore always compelled to return to the idea of justice. Justice is 
the true foundation of punishment ; personal qnd social utility is 
only a consequence. It is an undeniable fact, that afler every 
wrong act, the unjust man ihinks, and cannot but think, that he is ill^ 
deserving, that is, is worthy of punishment. In the intelligence, 
the idea of punishment corresponds to that of injustice ; and when 
the injustice has been committed in the social sphere, the punish- 
ment ought to be infficted by society. Society can do it only be- 
cause it ought. The right here has no other source than the du- 
ty to inffict — duty the most strict, the most evident and the most 
sacredy — ^without which this pretended right would be nothing but 
that of force, that is to say an atrocious injustice, even though it 
be to the moral advantage of him who received it, and a salutary 
spectacle for the people ; which in fact could not then be the case, 
for the punishment would then find no sympathy, no echo, neither 
in the public conscience, nor in that of the individual punished. 
Punishment is not just because it is useful, as a preventive or a 

28 
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corrective; but it is useful in either or both these ways, be- 
cause it is just. — ^This theory of punishmeot, by demonstrating the 
felsenesB, the incomplete and exdusiTe character of the two theo- 
ries which divide publicists, completes and explains them, and gives 
to both a centre and legitimate basis." Cousin's Plato, Vol. iii. 
^. 167—169. 

Note X, p. 119. 

Divine Justice.--^ When I turn my eyes from the spectacle of 
the external universe inward upon myself, the divine justice is re<- 
vealed to me in the principle of justice implanted in my conscience. 
I say to myself: God having made the world, was behooved to 
make it according to the laws of supreme justice ; so that if the 
external world were still more involved in darkness, and given up 
to apparent disorder, the absolute principle of justice, directed by 
that of causatity, would lead me still to say with confidence : what I 
see, and what I do not see, every thing, is not only for the best, but 
it is all perfectly good, for it is ordered or permitted by a just and 
all powerful cause. 

<< The principle of justice, transferred from myself to God, sheds 
the light of justice upon the external world ; the judgm^it of mer- 
it and demerit transferred from myself to God, affords me new 
light. The judgment of merit, passed by a moral being, pronoun- 
ces that virtue is worthy of happiness. This judgment being 
absolute, has an absolute tronscendeittal vaHdity. Now, when 
once God is conceived by me as a moral being, supranely just, I 
cannot help conceiving that the absolute principle of merit and 
demerit includes God himself within its empire. The principle of 
merit and demerit thus transferred to God as just, I attribute to this 
just and all powerful God the obligation of re-establishing the le- 
gitimate harmony between happiness and virtue, infringed here be- 
low by external causes. God can re-establish it, if he wills ; he 
wills it because he is supremely just, and he judges absolutely thai 
virtue merits happiness. Conception of a future life." — Fragm, 
PhUos. p. 257—258. 
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Note Y,p* 121. 

Divine (jhvemment. P2^.-»^God being goodness, rectitude 
itself moral order taken substantially, it follows that all moral 
truths refer to him, as radii to a centre, as modifications to the sub- 
ject which is the ground of their exist^ice and which they mani- 
fest. So far therefore from being in contradiction, morality and 
religion are intimately connected with each other, both in the unity 
of their real principle and in that of the human mind which si- 
multaneously forms the conception of them. But when Anthro. 
pomorphism, degrading theology to the drama, makes c^ the Eter- 
nal a God for the theatre, tyrannical and passionate, who ftom the 
height of his omnipOteocd arbitrarily decides what is right aikL 
what is wrong, it is then that philo0ophical criticism tnay and 
ought, in the interest of moral truths, to take authority fh>m the 
immediate obligation whidi chctf acterizes them, to establish them 
upon their own baitfis, independently of every foreign circumstanco, 
independently even of their relation to their primitive source.-^ 
Such is the piirtSGular point of view in which the Buthjphron is to 
be regarded.«''>«-Sdonites eageriy acknowledges that there is an 
essential harmony betwten morality end religion, that every thing 
which is right is pleasing to him whom we are behooved to oon- 
ce^r^ as the t3rpe and subataiuie of eternal reason. But he in^ 
quires l9^ right, the morally good, is pleasing to God ; and if it 
might nbt be otherwise ; if it is not possible that wrong, the mor. 
•lly evil, might be pleasing to him? No* Why, is it then that 
the good cannot but be pleasing to God? It is, in the last analy. 
sis, solely because it is good ; all other reasons that can be given 
always presuppose and return to this. It must therefore be ad- 
mitted that good is not such because it pleases God, but it pleases 
God because it is good ; and ccxisequently it is not in| rehgious 
doctrines that we are to look for the primitive title of the legitima- 
cy of moral truths. These truths, like all others, legitimate them- 
velves, and need no other authority than that of Reason which 
perceives and proclaims them. Reason is for itself its own sanc- 
tion. This Oonception of the morally good, or to speak in the 
Jangulige of the time c^ Socrates, this conception of the holy in it- 
self, disengaged &om the external forms in which it may be doth- 
^, firom the circumstances which accompany it, and even from the 
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necessary consequences which are derived from it, — and consider, 
ed in regard to what is peculiar and absolute in it, in its immedi- 
ate grandeur and beauty, is an example of an Idea in the system 
of Plato." Cousin^s Plato. Argument of the Eutkyphrony Vol. i. 

NoTB Z, p. 132. 

Of Language. — << Nothing leads to more vicious reascming in a 
circle than habituation to logical abstractions which commonly 
bring you back to the point from which you started. M. de Tra- 
cy, inquires why the brute has no signs. It is, says he, because 
the brute is not capable of distinguishing the particular sensations 
contained in a complex sensation ; but as the animal could not 
perform this operation without ngns, it follows that the brute has 
no signs because he has no signs. 

It is absurd to say that man does not think but by means of 
signs, unless it is added that he has no signs, but because he thinks. 
Signs do not create our faculties. They presuppose an anterior 
intentional activity, which had the power to create them because 
it willed it ; and it is to this productive will that we are to refer, 
and not to the signs which exist only as its products. 

Why does not the brute think ? Because he has no signs, say 
some. But why has he no signs? Because he does not think ; 
and he does not think because he does not will, that is, does not 
produce voluntarily ; and consequently what he does, not being an 
effect which he can distinguish from its cause, he is always under 
the law of passive affection, he has not, and consequently does not 
conceive of an intention, and cannot attach a metaphysical signifi- 
cation to a material sound. 

Man is essentially a free force, that is the title of his dignity, 
the origin, or at least the condition of all his knowledge. There 
is activity in all knowledge, and all activity is essentially free. 
Rest is not of action, but of motion. Our true power is our will. 
If man did not will, he could do nothing. He could do nothing 
more than the brute, that is, nothing more than the universal force 
of nature, with the aid of external circumstances and internal cor- 
respondences or susceptibilities should determine in him, by im- 
pressions and motions purely organic. Among these motions is 
to be reckoned the primitive language, every involuntary and ir- 
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reflective sign. If the systematic imagination should lend them 
characteristics of which they are entirely destitute, and as perfect 
as they are supposed to be, yet, considered apart and in them- 
selves, they could never serve as the means of recalling or com- 
municatiDg thought ; they would never even be signs ; they would 
be precisely as though they were not, unless, as is ccxnmonly said 
with sufficient justness, man had not some thought to give them 
to signify ; or rather, unless he had the power of appropriating 
them to himself, and of perceyring them ; for every thing unper- 
ceived is null, and void of significance. Now the essential condi- 
tion of all apperception is internal activity. This personal and 
fundamental action is what the scholastic writers call the substan- 
tial form of existence. It is not the apperception which constitutes 
ourselves ; it is rather we ourselves who constitute the appercep- 
tion. Where the internal action is wanting, the apperception fails, 
and there is nothing for us. In vain would the animal within us 
utter its cries, and execute a thousand motions ; knowing nothing, 
because it knows not itself; and not knowing itself because it has 
never acted or willed, it could never know neither that itself, nor, 
a fortiori, any other being had produced an external motion, and 
still less that it had tD^ed to execute it, and that this motion re- 
flected a sentiment, an idea. It is not, then, the power of speech 
and of signs, considered in themselves, that produces the miracles 
which now astonish us, and in the splendor of which, speech and 
language conceal their origin. For, take away human activity, 
and this mysterious power is reduced to nothing. Let the activity 
remain, however, let it perceive the cries, the gestures, which,' so 
far as they are foreign to it, are insignificant in themselves. It 
perceives them : soon it comes to repeat them freely, and then to 
appropriate them to itself; renders them significant for the mind 
which comprehends them, because it produced them, and produ- 
ced them since it freely repeated them ; for every voluntary re- 
petition is a true production. See in this way signs inv^ited ; the 
intelligent activity has nothing more to do but to perfect them, to 
modify, to vary, to combine them, and to make them in the sequel 
far the mind, those means of recollecticoi, of communication, and 
even of ulterior producti(xi, so active and so powerful, since they 
are the depositaries of all the activity and of all the power of the 
voluntary and firee intellig^ace, of which they are at once the ef- 
28* 
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fects and the instnunents. Signs, language, are nothing in them- 
selves. They are nothing but what the will makes them to be : 
and in this, as in many other cases, it is a hard thing to hear the 
effects every where celebrated, when the cause is neglected, or 
misconceived, or denied. Let it be considered, the theory which 
we have combatted goes no less than to make man the product of 
language ; but the man of such a theory is nothing but a machine, 
which language makes use of more or less skilfully, — ^while the 
latter comes, we know not from whence. Is not this truly suici- 
dal?''— i^n^mefu PMuop^ue^, p. 168 — 172. 

^OTE AA, p. 162. 

Theory of perception. — On the subject of this chapter the reader 
is referred to a very able article on the " Philosophy of Percep- 
tion," in the Edinburgh Review, No. 103, for Oct. 1830, in which 
the doctrines of Reid and Brown are examined. We regard this 
article as one of the best specimens of philosophical criticism that 
has recently appeared in the English language. It shows great 
power of thinking, — ^great comprehension and great acuteness, 
united with an extent, a depth and accuracy of erudition, seldom 
met together. — The writer shows that our knowledge of the ex- 
temal world, — ^the qualities of matter, is direct and immediate. 
^ Consciousness declares our knowledge of material qualities to be 
intuitive. — ^Nor is the fact, as giveny denied even by those who 
disallow its truth." " According," says he, " as the truth of the 
&ct of consciousness in perception is entirely accepted, accepted 
in party or toholfy rejected, six possible and actual systems of phi- 
losophy result. . 

"1. If the veracity of consciousness be unconditionally admit- 
ted, — ^if the intuitive knowledge of mind and matter, and the con- 
sequent reality of their antithesis be taken as truths, to be explained 
if possible, but in themselves are held as paramount to all doubt, 
the doctrine is established which we would call the scheme of 
Natural Realism or Natural Dualism. — 2. If the Tenacity of con. 
sciousness be allowed to the equipoise of the object and subject in 
the act, but rejected as to the reality of their antithesis, the system 
of Absolute Identity emerges, which reduces both mind and matter 
to phenomenal modifications of the same common substance*— 8 
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and 4. IfthetestiiiK>n7ofconsciotiflDes8bei«fli8edtotheeO|^^ I /• . ' 

allty and reciprocal independence of the subject and oj^^t^wo v'^ . 

schemes are determined, according as the one or the ^Wp[f>Vf^^ ^ '. '' T . H 
terms is placed as the original and genetic. Is the obj& e£ced ^ \ j 
from the subject, Idealum ; is the subject educed from tnewMil Xyy^ ^^ZJ*- J ' 
MateriaUsmy \a the result. — 6. Again, is the consciousness u8t^A^Y^,l^/'^*^ 
recognised only as a phenomenon, and the substantial reality of \ wfi^ ^^t^ ** 
both subject and object denied, the issue is Nihilum. ^^^€lfif\ . /HZ 

J/" ** 6. These systems are all conclusicxis firom an origmal inter* ^^ / dLf <jC 
^|>retation of consciousness in percepticm, carried intrepidly forth to ^ cOt/C ^f ^^ 

I \p its legitimate issue. But there is one scheme which, violating the ^ a^ H ol"- 
yi^untegrity of this fact, and, with the idealist, regarding the object of ^^"''^^^f^t^^^ 

V I consciousness in perception as only a modification of the percipient j^t^*^ ' r^ 
subject, endeavors, however, to stop short of the negation of an • ^u^^ ITjC 
external world, the reality of which, and the knowledge of ^^OB^JJt^J? /w''^ 
reality, it seeks to establish and explain by various hypothesea^4»«^^g^,^ x;-^ y 
This scheme, which we would term Hypothetiad Realism or H4if im^%%^^ /fl^ 
pothetical JDuaHsnh although the most inconsequent of all systenM^vv^^ ^ ' -t , • . 
has been embraced, under various forms, by the immense ma,y)fityfi^*^^*47f^ t «. «^v 

of philosophers." All the pos*'-'- ^' ^" — xi__^_ , r. ^ arrh^ i^ 

or the representative theory, 

writer, to three, and these hav ^ , 

1. The represenUUive object not a modification ofmindj /ft. d'H-t!^ -^ 

2. The representative object a modification of mind, dependant/or ^^^ ^ t**** * i 
its knowledge^ but not for its existence, on the act of consciousness. ♦^^-♦^<'^€j;"^^ 

3. The representative object a modification of mind, non-existent ^ tWn^^ ^*X 
out of consciousness; — the idea and its perception only different^ t^ ^ ^*i^ 
relations of an act {state) really identical., -^•^^^ »^ »- ^/ 6^^ 

Of the six possible systems above given, it is then shown that ^^ *^^^^/w J 
Reid held the first, that oH natural realism ; while Dr. Brown held '^^^V-- ^ /^ 
the last, that of hypothetical re^alism ; and of its three forms, adop. I ^^\ */* . » - 
ted the tMrd. The writer fully makes out his case, « that Brown's ^h^ ^^ ^* / 
interpretation of the fundamental tenet of Reid'd philosophy, is not ^^»***w^ , a 
a simple misconception, but an absolute reversal of its real and ^^f^i ^ hk »v ^ 
even unambiguous import, — and' is without a parallel in the whole i^»^ » 
, history of philosophy." 

The writer goes on to demonstrate Brown's inadequate concep. 
tion of the problem in question, his ignorance of the history of 
opinions on the subject, and his remarkable misconception of the 
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¥617 writers whom he criticifles. In regard to the latter point, 
among other philosophers Locke is mentioned ; and it is principally 
for the sake of adducing the passage in regard to Locke's theory 
of percepticm, that we have introduced this note. 

^ Supposing alwa3rs that ideas were held to he something dis- 
tinct from their cognition, Reid states it as that philosopher's opin- 
ion, [Locke's,] that images of external objects were conveyed to 
the brain ; but whether he thought with Descartes" \Uge omnino 
Dr. Clarke,] ^ and Newton, that the images in the brain are per* 
ceived by the mind there present, or that they are imprinted on 
the mind itself, is not so evident." This, Dr. Brown, nor is he 
original in the assertion, pronounces a. flagrant misrepresentation. 
Not only does he maintain that Locke never conceived the idea to 
be substantially different from the mind, as a material image in 
the brain, but that he never supposed it to have an existence apart 
from the mental energy of which it is the object. Locke, he as- 
sorts, like Amauld, considered the idea perceived, and the percipi- 
ent act, to constitute the same indivisible modification of the con- 
scious mind. We shall see. 

^ In his language^ Locke is, of all philosophers, the most figura- 
tive, ambiguous, vacillating, various, and even contradictory, as 
has been noticed by Reid, and Stewart, and Brown himself; in- 
deed, we believe by every author who has had occasion to com- 
ment on this philosopher. The opinions of such a writer are not 
therefore to be assumed from isolated and casual expressions which 
themselves require to be interpreted on the general analogy of his 
system ; and yet, this is the only ground on which Dr. Brown 
attempts to establish his conclusions. Thus, on the matter under 
discussion, though really distinguishing, Locke verbally confounds 
the objects of sense and of intellect, — ^the operation and its object, 
— the object immediate and mediate, — ^the object and its relations, 
— the images of fancy and the nqtions of understanding. Con- 
sciousness is converted with Perception, — ^Perception with Idea, — 
Idea with the Object of Perception, and with Notion, Conception, 
Phantasm, Representation, Sense, Meaning, &;c. Now, his lan- 
guage, identifying ideas and perceptions, appears conformable to a 
disciple of Amauld ; and how, it proclaims him a follower of Dig- 
by,--explaining ideas by mechanical impulse, and the propagati(» 
of material particles from the external reality to the brain. In 
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one paasagOy the idea would seem an organic affection, — ^the mere 
occasion of a spiritual representation ; in another, a representative 
image in the brain itself. In employing thus indifferently the 
language of every hypothesiB, may we not suspect that he was 
anxious to be made responsible fi}r none ? One, however, he has 
formally rejected, and that is the very opinion attributed to him 
by Dr. Brown, — ^that the idea or object of consciousness in per<» 
cepti<»i, is only a modification of the mind itself." 

A passage is then quoted frc»n Locke's Exatninatum of Malle» 
iraru^^s Opinion^ published subsequently to his Essay, expressly 
establishing this assertion. It is too long to give here. The re- 
viewer concludes : <^ If it be thus evident that Locke held neither 
the third form of representation, — that lent to him by Brown, — ^qor 
even the second ; it follows that Reid did him any thing but injus- 
tice, in supposing him to maintain that ideas are objects either in 
the brain^ or in the mind itself. £v«i the more material of these 
alternatives has been the one generally attributed to him by his 
critics, and the one adopted from him by his disciples. Nor is 
this to be deemed an opinion too monstrous to be entertained by 
80 enlightened a philosopher. It was, as we shall see, the cam- 
mon opinion of the age, — ^the opinion, in particular, held by the 
most illustrious of his countrymen and cotemporaries, — ^by New- 
ton, Clarke, Willis, Hook, &c." 

Note BB, p. 184. 

Innate Ideas. — ^The whole system of Locke is built upon a con- 
fusion of ideas. The comprehending sophism from which it de- 
rives all its plausibility, is the mistaking the conditions of a thing 
for its causes and essence. The exhaustion of the air from a re- 
ceiver, is the condition of the falling in equal time, of a guinea and 
a feather ; but gravitation is the cause of the phenomenon. To 
any one to whom this distinction is clear, and who will apply it to 
the discussion couceming innate ideas in Locke's first book, it 
cannot but appear surprising that he should ever have gravely 
instituted such ti^lemiquey or that it should ever have gained such 
celebrity. This has, we trust, been rendered suf^ciently evident 
from the discussions of this work, and particularly in the first 
chapters, where the distinction between the logical and chronologi- 
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cal order <^ knowledge is uniblded and applied. <« The first book of 
Locke's Essay," says Coleridge, **(if the supposed error which it la- 
bors to subvert, be not a mere thing of straw, an absurdity which no 
man ever did or ever could believe,) is formed on a f^^pa trs^nrtmmt^ 
and involves the old mistake of cum hoc : ergOf propter hoc. We 
leam all things mdeed by occagion of experience ; but the very 
&ctB so learnt, force us inward upcHi antecedents, that must be 
presupposed, in order to render experience itself possible*" ***nie 
position of the Aristotelians*: NiM in ifOelkctu^ quod turn prius in 
«0iMtt, on which Locke's Essay is grounded, is irrefragable : Locke 
erred only in taking half the truth for a whole truth." 

Experience (sensation and reflection) is the occasi<Hi and condition 
of all knowledge, but not the ground and source of all knowledge* 
The notion of space, for instance, would never have been formed, 
if the notion of body had not first been derived from sensatioQ. 
By occasi<Hi of the former, the mind is awakened to the idea of 
the latter ; and, of itself^ — in its own proper action, and by its own 
iaws, forms the idea of space. If this were all that Locke meant 
in refitting innate ideas, he refuted what nobody can distinctly be- 
lieve. If he meant more than that experience is the necessary 
occasion, the condition, of all knowledge, he asserts what is false. 
As to any thing else, his first book is idle and nugatory. 

While, therefore, all our knowledge begins with Experience, 
while no knowledge precedes Experience, it does not therefiire 
follow, as Kant well observes, that all our knowledge springsyrom 
experience. It may still be the fact, that even our empirical 
knowledge is compounded partly of that which we receive through 
impressions, and partly of that which the understanding produces 
of itself f barely through occasion of sensible impressions. This 
we hold to be the true explanation. The understanding, when 
called into exercise by and upon the data of experience, is, in vir- 
tue of certain' previous laws of its activity, itself (he source of much 
of our knowl^ge, — ^knowledge which we could never deriveyrom 
experienee. Now these laws and original conceptions of the un* 
derstanding, (known in our modem English philosophy as first 
principles, necessary truths, dec.,) are sometimes called consHtuent 
forms of the understanding, and knowledge a priori. 

« They are called constUuentj says Coleridge, because they are 
not acquired by the understanding, but they are implied in its con. 
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fititutioD. Ab rationaUy might a circle be aaid to acquire a centre 
and circumfbrence, as the understanding to acquire these, its inhe* 
resat forms, or ways of conceiving. This is what Leibnitz meant, 
when, to the old adage of the Peripatetics: nihUin intdlechif quod 
non prius in sensUf — ^he replied : prater inUUectum ipsumJ* 

They are also, we have said, called knowledge a priori*^-^ This 
fihrase," as Cderidge remarks, ^iaia common most grossly mis- 
understood. By knowledge a priori^ we do not mean that we can 
kiK)w any thing previously to experience, which would be a com- 
tradidion in terms; but that, having once known by occasion of 
experience, (i. e. something acting upon us from without,) we then 
know that it must have pre-existed, or the experience itself would 
have been impossible* By experience only, I know that I have 
eyes ; but then my reason convinces me that I must have had 
eyes, in order to the experience." 

Note CC, p. 191. 

Coincidence of Lord Bacon and Plato. — ^The remark concern, 
ing Bacon, requires some explanation for those who are accus- 
fcmied to c(H)sider Bac(»i as really the father of the Sensual school, 
in the sense of being strictly and exclusively Empirical, and op- 
posed to all a priori principles of investigation and knowledge. 
Amidst the many common-places about Bacon, and the Inductive 
philosq)hy, and the Experimental method, which have obtained 
currency and popular credence, an erroneous impression has been 
taken up, as if there was a radical opposition between Bacon and 
Ihe elder philosophy, and Plato in particular. For the correction 
of this erroneous opinion, we refer the reader to Coleridge's Friend, 
Essay 8th, p. 204, Lond. edition ; also, Essay 5th, p. 166, note ; — 
where it is shown that the doctrine of the Novum Organum agrees • 
in all essential points with the true doctrine of Plato, that " the 
distinction between Plato and Lord Bacon is simply this : that 
philosophy being necessarily bi-polar, Plato treats principally of 
the truth as it manifests itself at the ideal pole, as the science of 
intellect (i. e., de mundo intelligibili) ; while Bacon confines him. 
sel£ for the most part, to the same truth as it is manifested at the 
other, or material pole, as the science of nature (i. e., de mundo 
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■ibili) :— that a Law and an Idea are correlatiTe terms, and 
d]£^ only as object and subject, as being and truth." 

The true sense of cogUo^ ergo sum. — [The Mowing extract fiom 
Cousin's Philosophical Fragments, relates to page 200, and was 
by mistake referred to this note.] 

Referring to Stewart's remarks on this celebrated enthymeme 
of Descartes, and on the petiUo pnndpU with which Jie has been 
charged. Cousin observes that ** Stewart is correct ; Descartes did 
not mean to indicate a process of logical deduction by his ergo. 
He knew that he did not reason ; and he declares it expressly. 
He knew the intellectual process which reveals our personal ex- 
istence to ourselves ; and he describes it with as much or more 
precision than any of his adversaries. This process is not, ac- 
cording to Descartes, reasonings but reason itself, one of those 
pure, immediate, and absolute conceptions which, a century after 
Descartes, were rendered celebrated by tleid and Kant, under the 
title of Constituent pinciples of the human mind, and intellectual 
categories* 

Before Spinoza and Reid, Gassendi had attacked the enthy- 
meme of Descartes. ^The proposition, I thinks therefore I am, 
supposes," says Gassendi, << this major : that which thinks^ exists; 
and consequently involves a begging of the question." To this 
Descartes replies : << I do not beg the question, for I do not suppose 
any major. I maintain that the proposition : I think, therefore I 
exist, is a particular truth, which is introduced into the mind with- 
out recourse to any more general truth, and independently of any 
logical deduction. It is not a prejudice, but a natural judgment, 
which at once and irresistibly stnkes the intelligence." <^The 
notion of existence," says he, in his reply to other objections, " is 
a primitive notion, not obtained by any syllogism, but evident in 
itself; and the mind discovers it by intuition." — Reasoning does 
not logically deduce existence from thought ; but the mind cannot 
think without knowing itself, because being is given in and under 
thought : cogitOf ergo sum. The certainty of thinking does not go 
before the certainty of existence ; it contains and envelopes it : 
they are two contemporaneous verities blended in one fundamental 
verity. This fundamental, complex verity is the sole principle of 
the Cartesian philosophy." — Fragmens PhUos.^ 314 — 321. 
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NoTB DD, p. 233. 

LeihnUx. Faith and Reason. — The following passage is from 
the Nouveaux Essais of Leibnitz. It is curious and interesting. 
** I find something to remark on your [Locke's] definition of that 
which is above reason, at least if you take the received usage of 
this word ; for it seems to me, that, from the manner in which that 
definition is framed, it goes too far on one side. — I approve very 
strongly of your disposition to found faith in reason ; for without 
this, why should we prefer the Bible to the Koran, or to the sa. 
cred books of the Bramins ? This is recognized by theologians 
and other learned men ; and hence it is, that we have such ex- 
cellent treatises on the truth of the Christian religion, and so many 
fine arguments put out against the pagans and other infidels, an- 
cient and modem. Hence, also, enlightened men have always 
held as suspicious, those persons who have pretended that it is not 
necessary to put one's self to the trouble of reasons and proofs, 
when the question is about believing ; a thing impossible, in fact, 
unless believing signify reciting or repeating, and then letting pass 
away, without troubling ourselves to understand, which many 
persons do, and which is also characteristic of some nations more 
than of others. This is why some Aristotelian philosophers of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, wishing to maintain two contrary 
truths, the one philosophical, the other theological, were rightly 
opposed by the last Lateran council, under Leo X. A similar 
dispute formerly arose at Helmstadt, between Hoffman, the thea. 
logian, and Martin, the philosopher ; but with this difference, that 
the philosopher would conciliate philosophy with religion, while 
tiie theologian wished to reject the use of it. But the founder of 
the university, the I)uke Julius, decided in &vor of philosophy. It 
is fact, indeed, that in our times, a person of the highest eminence 
has declared, in respect to articles of faith, that it was necessary 
to shut the eyes in order to see clearly ; and Tertullian says some* 
where, this is impossible, therefore it is true ; it is to be believed, 
for it is an absurdity. But if the intention of those who express 
themselves in this way, is good, the expressions themselves are 
extravagant, and may do hurt. — Faith is grounded on the motives 
to belief, and on the internal grace which determines the mind 
immediately. It must be allowed that there are many judgments 

29 
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more evident than those which depend on these grounds or mo- 
tives of credibility. Some are further advanced in a knowledge of 
them than others, and there are many persons even, who have never 
known, and still less weighed, and consequently have not any thing 
that can be called the [external] ground, or evidence of their faith. 
But the internal grace of the Holy Spirit supplies it immediately .r— It 
is true that God never gives it, but where the faith which it produ- 
ces is in something that is really grounded in reason, otherwise he 
would destroy the means of knowledge ; but it is not necessary 
that all those who have this divine faith should know those reasons 
or evidences, and still less that they should have them always be- 
fore their eyes ; for in such a case, feeble minded persons and idi- 
ots could never, have true faith, and the most enlightened would 
not have it when they might stand most in need of it, for they 
could not always recollect the reasons for believing. — The ques- 
tion of the use of reason in theology has been greatly agitated, as 
much between the Socinians and the Catholics, as between the 
Reformed and the Lutherans. — We may say that the Socinians 
go too far in rejecting every thing that is not conformed to the or- 
der of nature, even when they cannot prove* its impossibility ; but 
their adversaries go too far in sometimes urging mysteries to the 
borders of contradiction, by which they injure the truth they wish 
to defend. — How can faith establish any thing that overthrows a 
principle, without which all belief, affirmation, or denial, would be 
vain ? But it seems to me there still remains a question, which the 
authors of whom I speak have not sufficiently examined. It is this : 
Suppose that on the one hand we have the literal sense of a pas- 
sage of Scripture, and on the other a great appearance of logical 
impossibility, or, at least, of acknowledged physical impossibility ; 
is it more reasonable to hold to the literal sense, or to the phUo- 
sophical principle ? It is certain that there are passages in which 
we have no hesitation in departing from the literal sense, as when, 
&c. — ^It is here that the rules of interpretation come in. — ^The two 
authors of whom I speak, (Musaeus and Videlius,) still dispute 
concerning the attempt of Eekerman to demonstrate the Trinity 
by reason, as Raymond LuUy had attempted before. But Mu- 
saeus acknowledges with great fairness, that if the demonstration 
of the reformed author had been good and sound, he should have 
had nothing to say ; and that the author would have been right in 
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maintaining that the light of the Holy Spirit could be increased by 
philosophy," 

NoTB EE, p. 235. 

See Introduction to the History of Philosophy^ translated by 
Linberg, Lect. 6.— On this subject Fenelon has the following ex- 
quisite passage : Existence of Godj Part I. ch. IV. Of Human 
Reason. ^ In truth, my reason is in me, for it is necessary that I 
should continually turn inward upon myself in order to find it ; 
but the higher reason, which corrects me when I need it, and 
which I consult, is not my own, it does not make a part of myself 
TThus, that which might seem the most our own, and to be the 
very foundation of our being, I mean our reason, is that which 
least belongs to us, which we are to believe the most borrowed. 
We receive continually, and at every moment, a reason superior 
to ourselves, as we continually breathe an air which is not cMTour- 
selves ; or, as we constantly see the objects around us by the Ught 
of the sun, whos^ rays do not belong to our eyes. — There is an 
internal school, where man receives what he can neither acquire 
himself, nor learn from other men who live by alms like himself. 
Where is this perfect reason which is so near me, and yet so dis- 
tinct and different from me 1 Where is this Supreme reason ? Is 
it not God himself, the being for whom I am inquiring ?" — ^This is 
beautiAil. See also Bossuet, IrUroducfion to Philosophy, ch. IV. 
sect. 5 — 9 ; and th^ entire system of Malebranche, whose ^ Vii^ion 
in God" comes to the same thmg. 

Note FF, p. 237. 

Impersonality of Reason. Inspiration. — <* Such is the original 
fact of affirmation, anterior to all reflection and without any nega- 
tion ; it is this ^ fact which the human race have called inspiration. 
Inspiration is, in all languages, distinguished from reflection ; it is 
the perception of truth, (I mean, of essential and fundamental 
truths) without the intervention of volition and of individual per- 
sonality. Inspiration belongs not to us. We are but simple spec- 
tators of the fact ; we are not agents ; at least, all our agency 
consists in being made conscious of what passes in our view ; in 
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this, there is, doubtless, already some activity ; but it is not an ac- 
tivity reflected upon, voluntary, and personal. The characteristic 
mark of inspiration is enthusiasm ; it is accompanied with that 
forcible emotion, which bears the soul away from its ordinary 
and subaltern state, and disengages from it, the sublime and 
godlike portion of its nature : 

Est Deus, in nobis, agitante calescimns illo. 

In effect, when man Is conscious of the wondrous fact of inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm, and feels himself unable to refer it to himself^ 
he refers it to God ; and gives to this original and pure affirmation 
the name of revelation. Is the human race wrong ? When man» 
conscious of his feeble intervention in the fact of inspiration, re- 
fers to God the truths which he has not made, and which rule 
over him,— does he deceive himself? No, certainly not ; for what 
is God? I have told you ; he is thought in itself, with its funda* 
mental momenta; he is eternal reason, the substance and the 
cause of the truths which man perceives. When man therefore 
refers to God that truth which he cannot refer either to this world, 
or to his own personality, he refers it to Him to whom he ought 
to refer it : and the absolute affirmation of truths without reflection 
-—inspiration— enthusiasm, is veritable revelation. This is the rea- 
s(» why in the cradle of civilization, the man who, in a higher de- 
gree than his fellow creatures, possesses the marveUous gift of in- 
spiration, passes in their sight, for the trusted friend and interpreter 
of God. He is so, in respect to others, because he is so in re- 
spect to himself; and he is so in respect to himself, because in a 
philosophic sense, he is so in fact : and this is the sacred origin 
of prophecies, pontificates, and of religious rites.'* Introduction 
to the History of Philosophy. Lect. 6. p. 165. Am. Ed. 

Note GG, p. 240. 

^ I am happy" says Cousin at this place, <« to confirm an opinion 
so dear to me by the greatest authority that I recognize among the 
modems, that of Leibnitz. The following is his reply on this point 
to Locke : ^ the justice you would do to the human race does not turn 
to its credit ; for men would be much more excusable in following 
their opinicwis sincerely, than in counterfeiting them from motives 
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of interest. Perhaps however there is more sincerity in point of fact 
than you seem to accord ; for without any knowledge of the cause, 
they may have come to exercise an implicit faith hy submitting 
themselves generally and sometimes blindly, but always in good 
faith, to the judgment of others whose authority they have once 
recognized. It is true that the advantage they may find in it 
may contribute something to producing this submission; but this 
may not prevent their opinions being heartily entertained." 

Note HH, p. 241. 

The reader is referred to Vol. I. of the course of Lectures of 
which this work forms a part, Lect. 8th for a view of Grecian 
philosophy from the time of Plato and Aristotle to the Alexandri- 
an school. 

Note II, p. 248. 

« Thus, to explain my position by a common example, to have 
the eyes open before a book ^of mathematics ; to perceive the im- 
pression of the characters ; to be affected by 'all the sensations 
which come from the presence of the book, is a condition and even 
an indispensable preliminary, of the mind's discovering the intel- 
lectual and mathematical sense contained in it. Moreover it is 
necessary that the voluntary activity, which is profoundly distinct 
from the sensibility, should add itself to it, and direct itself to the 
pages placed before the eyes ; it is necessary that the attention, 
wakeful and strict, should remove the diverse sensations, images; 
ideas, all the distractions which may interpose between the mind 
and the book ; as soon as the eye ceases to see, and the attention 
fails, the mind pauses and ceases to comprehend. To feel and to 
will, are therefore necessary in order to comprehend ; but while 
admitting the necessity of the second condition as well as the first, 
it is not necessary to believe that the will is any thing else than the 
condition of intelligence, that it is the principle of it ; this would 
be, it is true, a very common confusion, but not very philosophical. 
The fact of the perception of the truth is veiled beneath the more 
apparent facts of sensation and volition, and the more easily con- 
ceals itself firom the consciousness as it is more intimate to it : but 

29* 
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this fact is not the less real ; it even contains the most elevated 
part of human nature. The understanding is a special faculty 
which has its principle only in itself, even as the will and the sen- 
sibility. To judge of the true and the false, of right and wrong, 
are acts which have nothing to be confounded with those of the 
will, although a voluntary and free being alone can perform them. 
I will, or I do not will, I give my attention or do not give it ; here 
all is in my power, and nothing takes place but at my pleasure : 
but it is not so in regard to judgment. Undoubtedly, I can judge, 
or not judge, in this sense, that I can fulfil, or not, the fundamental 
condition of all judgment, namely attention. But as soon as this 
condition is fulfilled, then appears a fact different from the former, 
and whose characteristics are altogether opposite ; the first is 
free, the second is not. This second fact, undecomposable and 
simple, is the perception of truth ; a perception that is irresistible, 
whose light breaks upon the mind necessarily, whenever we free* 
ly place ourselves in a state to perceive. Thus, to recur to the 
example already employed, every man is free to study or not to 
study Arithmetic, that is, to direct or not to direct his attention to 
this subject ; some do it, others do not ; but as soon as one directs 
his attention to this matter, and has studied it sufficiently, it is then 
certain that he perceives various relations of numbers. We do not 
make these relations ; for they would then vary at the caprice of the 
will that made them ; consequently the will does not intervene in 
their perception : we do not make them, we say ; we do not con- 
stitute, we perceive them." Fragmens PMlosophiques p. 32 — 34. 

Note J J, p. 251. 

[Inserted by mistake.] 

Note KK, p. 258. 

Doctrine concerning the WiU and Freedom. — ^In this discussion, 
Cousin presumes the Freedom of the Will, in opposition to the doc- 
trine of Philosophical Necessity, as maintained by many English 
and American philosophers and theologians. This is obvious 
throughout, and particularly from his definition of Liberty, as re- 
ferring to « those acts which we perform with the cons^ioiisnessof 
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doing them, and of being able not to do them," at the same time* — 
By this, he obviously does not mean to assert, — and he does not 
think it necessary to say that he does not, — ^that this consciousness 
always and necessarily accompanies the act of the will at the mo. • 
ment of its performance ; because we may sometimes not rt^tt 
at all about it. But that such a conviction is inseparable from 
every free act, is apparent to every one who will refiectt that is, 
observe his consciousness. 

It may be doubted whether Cousin has rightly taken up Locke 
on one part of this subject. Though the system of Locke involves 
the necessarian scheme of the will, and in strict logical consistency 
results in the destruction of freedom ; yet Locke's denial of free- 
dom to the will, can in propriety be made only a verbal question : 
for what he denies to the wUl^ he expressly attributes to vmn. No- 
thing, therefore, in regard to the question concerning Liberty and 
Necessity, in the ordinary sense of these terms, can be argued 
&om the distinction made by Locke. The proper question is, 
whether that kind of liberty which Locke attributes to man [and 
not to his will] is Necessarianism or Self-determination. 

It may be doubted, also, whether the process of voluntary ac- 
tion, as described by Cousin, be sufficiently general to include all 
cases ; — ^whether, in e:^ery instance^ there is such a process of de- 
liberation, preference, choice, as he describes to be the condition 
and antecedent of the pure act of willing. This, however, will 
invalidate neither the general conclusion that liberty is to be sought 
for in the Will, and not in the Sense nor Intellect, nor his subse^ 
quent reasoning ; because the act ofimUing, to which liberty will 
not be denied, if it is allowed or pretended any where, is an ele- 
ment of universal consciousness in the complex process of action; 
whether the limits where necessity ceases and liberty begins, be 
made a little too broad or too narrow ; and of course necessari- 
ans, while making the whole complex process necessary, cannot 
quarrel with the concession that a part is so. 

The great question on this subject, doubtless is, whether the 
will, in all its particular volitions, is necessarify determined by 
causes from without : — ^whether the will, in its acts, is subjected 
to the law of necessity, equally with the phenomena of the outward 
world. This is the only question of material importance. If this 
be not the question, then there is nothing in question worth con- 
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tending about. Those who hold the Freedom of the will, in op- 
position to the Necessarian scheme, maintain that the will is itself 
the efficient cause of its own volitions ; — ^that it is not determined 
by any necessity ab extra ; that it is not subjected to the mechan* 
ism of cause and effect. They hold an essential difference be- 
tween Nature and Spirit, — and that this difference is, that the 
former if, and the latter is noty subjected to the law of necessity. 
They hold Freedom and Necessity to be incompatible, exclusive 
of each other ; that the Necessarian doctrine destroys the differ- 
ence in kind, between Nature and Spirit, between Freedom and 
Mechanism. They regard Freedom as the essential attribute and 
characteristic of the Will, and hold that the very idea of Freedom, 
both in itself, and as the principle of personality and the founda- 
tion of moral responsibility, excludes any such necessary determi- 
nation as is maintained by the necessarians. They hold that the 
will is a Law to itself, and not subjected to a Law out of itself. 
Like other powers, however, conditions of its action are requisite. 
These conditions are what is commonly included in the word mo- 
tives. Motives are the occasion, the coTidition of volitions, but not 
the cau^e of them. 

The whole necessarian scheme is grounded upon the assumpUon 
that the will is not a law to itself, but is subjected, equally with 
external nature, to a law out of itself. The whole necessarian 
argument proceeds upon the confusion of the conditions of volition 
with its causCf upon the assumption that motives stand to volition, 
in the relation of cause to- effect ; and involves the old sophism : 
quod hocy ergOy propter hoc. Now motives may be allowed to be 
the universal and necessary condition of all special determinations 
of the will, i. e., of all particular volitions ; and yet it would by no 
means therefore follow that those volitions are necessarily deter- 
mined, produced, caused by the motives. Though man never 
acts with&ut motives, it would not necessarily follow that his ac- 
tions are caused by motives ; for the motives may be simply the 
occasion and condition of his volitions : and it would remain to be 
proved that they are any thing more. Unless they do this, Ne- 
cessarians beg the very thing in question, which is, not whether 
there is a constant and necessary co-presence of motives whenever 
a particular volition is so and not otherwise, but whether those 
motives stand in a relation of a cause to the volition being so and 
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not otherwise, or only in the rdation of a condition to the acting 
of the willy whOe the will of itself as an efficient power and the 
principle and cause of its own volitions, determines the particular 
volition so and not otherwise. In an exhausted receiver, a guinea 
and a feather will fall through an equal space in the same time ; 
but it would be absurd, in strict language, to call the exhaustion 
of the air the cause of the phencHnenon : it is oalj the occasion 
and condition, while the cause is gravitation. 

In this view, the celebrated axiom of Edwards, *^ that the will 
is as the greatest apparent good," if it be taken t(f mean any 
thing more (as he unquestionably did take it) than that motives 
are the condition of volition, is reduced to the flat truism, that the 
will is as the will is. 

In regard to the objections brought against the doctrine of Free- 
dom, a few words may be offered. 

The doctrine is said to involve the gosition, that men ojcI wiQioui 
mottoes. This objection is already sufficiently disposed of. It is 
no more a part of the doctrine of Liberty than of Necessity. To 
pretend that man acts or wills without motive or reason, would be 
a contradicti<m ; it would be to confound the human will with the 
animal instinct, where, reason being wanting, the will is merged 
in a higher law, of which it is an organ, instrument, or manifesta- 
tion ;— or rather where there is no will, in a proper sense of the 
word. That men act from reasons, with a motive, is fully assert- 
ed. It is only denied that these motives are the necessary cau- 
ses of volition. — ^It is very true, that there are cases in which the 
maxim, stat vokmtas pro ratione, holds good ; that is, in the ab- 
sence of other motives, the will decides for the sake of deciding. 
If a purse is filled with pieces of gold, and it is offered to me upon 
condition of saying correctly whether the number of pieces be 
equal or unequal^ and I say equal, it may be solely because I UfiU 
to say so ; that is all the reason I can give. It is very much my 
interest to say something ; but no interest may determine me to 
say equal, rather than unequal : and this very consideration of 
the absence of motives, may be sufficient to constitute the condi- 
tion, or previous deliberation, required in order to the exercise of 
the free will. The presence of motives is fully admitted, as the 
' condition of volition. 
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It is also objected, that as every event must have a causej if 
motives are not the cause ofvo^tionSf we have phenomena without a 
cause* — ^Not to advert here to any higher considerations which 
might vacate the objection, it is sufficient to reply, that the conse- 
quence by no means follows. For it may be said the Will itself 
is the cause. The will is a faculty or power of acting, limited 
indeed, and conditioned ; but within its limits, and when its condi- 
tions are supplied, capable of acting, of determining itself in a spe- 
cial direction, that is, of originating particular volitions; and 
therefi>re as truly a cause as God or a physical efficient. The 
will is a general power or faculty of acting, that is, of willing. 
VoUtions are special actual exertions of this power, particular ac- 
tual determinations of it. The latter are the effect, the former is 
their sole principle and cause. In this view, Edwards' famous 
reductio ad ahsurdum falls to pieces. His argument is, that if a 
given volition be not determined by motives as its cause, it must 
be without a cause ; or else it must be determined by a previous 
voMonf and that by another, and so on, ad infinitum. But deny 
his inference ; lay your finger upon the given volition, or upon 
any one in the series, and call upon him to prove that the general 
&culty of willing is not a power adequate to the direct production 
of the given volition^ — and his reduction is at an end, at all events, 
stopped, till he fulfil the demand. 

But what, after all, is this pretended denial of causation charged 
upon the doctrine of free will ? So entirely the reverse of the 
fact, is the assumption made in the objection, that without the very 
liberty which necessarians deny, there would be no true causes. 
It is this alone which gives us the true notion of cause. It is pre- 
cisely because the free agent determines himself, and is not deter- 
mined, that he really produces an effect. 

There is another objection made in the interest of Theology, 
and which, at the present day, attaches many to the doctrine of 
necessity : that the doctrine of Uberty contradicts divine prescience f 
and certainty in the moral government of the world. 

This objection is as old as Cicero, to go no &rther back, and 
may be well enough presented in his words. << If the will is free, 
then Fate does not rule every thing ; if Fate does not rule every 
thing, then the order of all causes is not certain, and the order of 
things is no longer certain in the prefiicieqce of God ; if the order 
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of things is not certain in the prescience of God, then things will 
not take place as he foresees them ; and if things do not take 
place as he foresees them, there is in God no foreknowledge." 
St. AxTOXTsnNB may supply the answer : ** Although the order of 
causes be certain to Grod, it does not follow that nothing depends 
upon our will ; for our wills themselves are in the order of causes 
which are certain to God, and which he foresees, because men's 
wills are also the causes of their actions ; so that he who has fore- 
se^i all causes^ has also foreseen our wills which are the causes 
of our actions."* ** If God foresees our will," says the same wri- 
ter in another place, {De hbero arbUrio^ Ub, iii. c. 3,) ^< as it is 
certain ttiat he foresees it, there will therefore be the will ; and 
there cannot be a will if it is not free ; therefore this liberty is 
foreseen by God. Hence, his prescience does not destroy my 
liberty." The answer is certainly as good as the objection. 

In short, as the knowledge which we have of present things, so 
far forth as knowledge imposes no necessity upon them, although 
it is certain that they are taking place as we see them ; so the 
prescience of God, which sees the future as the present^ imposes 
no necessity upon future events or actions, although they will cer- 
tainly take place as he foresaw them. 

Note LL, p. 263. 

[Inserted by mistake.] 

Note MM, p. 269. 

Descartes, who presented it in the 17th century, under a form 
at once the most rigid and the most paradoxical, believed he had 
created it ; but he owed it, without any doubt, to his previous stu- 
dies, to scholastic tradition, and to St. Aiiselm. — St. Anselm was 
bom in 1034, died 1109. His two most important works are, 1, 

* Non est autem coiuequeiu, nt si Deo cert us est omniam ordo cansanim, ideo 
nihil sit in nostm voluntatis arbitrio. £t ipesB, quippe, nostns voluntates in can- 
aaram ordine sunt, qui oeitos est Deo, qjo^que prvscientia continetur, quoniam et 
humane voluntates humanorum operum cause sunt. Atqne ita, qui omnes lerum 
causas prescivit, profecto in iis causas etiam nostras voluntates ignorare non 
potuit, quas nostrorum openim causas esse prescivit. — ^Attgustin. De Civiiate 
Dei, V, 9. 
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hi8 Monologiumf geu exemphm medUandi de ratume ^fideL Uia 
method m this work consists in deducing all theoli^cal truths 
from a single point, — ^the essence of God. — The difference and 
plurality of the beautiful, the grand, the good, suppose a common 
measure, an ideal One of beauty, goodness, &c., a unity who is 
the essence of all beauty, goodness, <kc. It must exist, for it is 
this which is the necessary form of every thing which ezists.—- 
The unity is anterior to the plurality, and is its root. Est, ergo, 
dHquid unum, quod, sive essentia, sive natura, sive substantia, did* 
twr, optimium et maximum est, et summum omnium quc^sunt. This 
unity is God : from hence St. Anselm deduces the whole system 
of theology. — 2. The second work is entitled Proslogium, seufdes 
quarens intellectum. The name of St Anselm is attached to the 
argument which, solely from the idea of God, deduces the denxxi. 
stration of his existence, — an argument which has experienced 
many changes of fi>rtune. It was much derided in the 18th cen- 
tury, but in the 17th it was regarded as invincible. The Prosh* 
gium consists of twenty-six short chapters, and has for its motto 
this passage of Scripture, The fool hath said in Ms heart, there is 
no God. The argument is this : the most hardened Atheist has 
in his mind the idea of a highest good, beyond which he can con- 
ceive no other. Now this supreme good caimot exist solely in 
thought, for a still greater would then be possible to conceive ; it 
must therefore exist out of the human mind ; therefore Grod ex- 
ists. — Without quoting St. Anselm, or the Proslogium, with which 
he was perhaps unacquainted, Desc£urtes has reproduced this ar- 
gument in his Meditations. Leibnitz has also brought forward 
die same argument under a form at once the most simple and pre- 
cise. He refers the honor of it to St. Ansekn. — See Cousin's 
Cours de VHistoire de la Philosophie, Tom. I. p. 346 — 348. 

Note NN, p. 270. 

The following passage from the Noveaux Fragmens, Art. Xen- 
ophanes, may be interesting. 

^ The Ionian and Pythagorean schools have introduced into 
Greek philosophy the two fundamental elements of all philosophy, 
namely. Physics and Theology. Thus we see philosophy in 
Greece in possession of the two ideas, upon which it altogether 
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proceedsr^the idea of the worid, and that of God, ITie two ex- 
treme terms of all speculation being thns given, nothing remains 
but to find their relatiim. Now the soIuti(» which first presents 
itself to the human mind, preoccupied as it necessarily is with the 
idea of unity, is to absorb aoie of these two terms into the other,— 
to identify the world with God, or God with the world ; and thus 
to cut the knot instead of untying it. These two exclusive solu- 
ti(Mi8 are both rery natural. It is natural, when we fbel the sen- 
timent of life, and of that existence so diversified and so vast, of 
which we form a part ; when we consider the extent of this visible 
world, and at the same tiftie the harmony which reigns throughout, 
and the beauty which shines in every part, to pause where the 
senses and imagination are arrested, and to suppose that the beings 
of which this world is composed, are the only existences, that this 
great whole, so harmonious and so one, is the true subject and ul- 
timale application of the idea of unity ; in one word, that this 
whole, the universe, is God. Express this result in the Greek 
language, and you have Pantheism. Pantheism is the conception 
of the universe as tht sole God. — On the other hand, when we 
discover that the apparent unity of the universe is only a harmony, 
and not an absolute unity, a harmony that admits an infinite van. 
etjj that strongly resembles a perpetual conflict and revolution, it 
is not less natural, in this point of view, to detach the idea of unity, 
which is indestructible within us, from the world ; and, thus sepa« 
rated from the imper^t model of the visible world, to refer it to 
an invisible being placed above and beyond the world, — ^the sa- 
cred type of absolute unity, beyond which there is nothing to be 
conceived or sought after. Now when once we have arrived at 
the absolute unity, it is not easy to pass from it, and to compre- 
hend how, the absolute unity being given as the principle, it is 
possible to arrive at the plurality as its consequence ; for absolute 
unity excludes all plurality. Nothing remains, then, relatively to 
this consequaice, but to deny, or at least to overlook it, — and to 
regard the plurality of this visible world as the unreal and delusive 
shadow of the absolute unity, which alone has existence, as a fidl 
scarcely oomprehaisible, a negation and evil frcxn which it is ne- 
cessary to get free, in order to tend perpetually towards the only 
true being, the absolute unity, towards God. This system ia the 
opposite of Pantheism. Give it any name you please, it is nothing 

30 
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else than the idea of unity applied excluaiTely to God, as Panthe* 
iam la the same idea applied ezclusiyely to the world. Now, to 
repeat onoe more^ these two ezcluaiye solutions of the fundamental 
problem^are each equally natural, and this, is so true, that they 
perpetually come up in all the great epochs of the history of phi- 
losophy ; with modificatioos, however, due to the progress of time, 
but at the bottom always the same ; so that it may be said with 
truth, that the history of their perpetual conflict and the alternate 
domination of one or the other, has been hitherto the history 
of philosophy itself. This is because these two solutions are inti- 
mately connected with the human mind, which perpetually repro- 
duces them, with an equal inability to disconnect itself from the 
one or the other, and be at rest. In effect, neither of them, taken 
singly, satisfies the human mind ; and these two opposite points of 
view, so natural, and consequently having so much the quality of 
continual existence and recurrence, exclusive as they respec- 
tively are of each other, are, for this reason, equally defective and 
insufficient. 

* * * On both hands, equal error and equal danger, equal 
forgetfulness of human nature, equal forgetfulness of one essential 
side of the human mind, and of things. Between these two abysses, 
long has the good sense of the human race kept its way ; far from 
schools and S3rstems, the human race has long believed with equ$d 
certainty in God and in the world." — Noveaux Fragmens PhUo- 
sophiques, p. 69 — ^78. • 

Note 00, p. 276. 

Sankkyra of Kapila. — See Cousin's Cours de VHistoire de la 
PhUosopMej Vol. I. Sect. 5. The sources from which Cousin 
principally drew, are the Memoirs of Colebrooke, published in the 
Transactions of the London Asiatic Society, from 1824 to 1827. — 
The Sankhyra is an oriental system, embracing physics, psychol- 
ogy, dialectics, and metaphysics, — ^in short, a complete philosophy. 
The meaning of Sankhyra is Xoyoc, reason. Its author is Eapila. 
It is a system of Sensualism : starting from sensation as the prin- 
ciple of knowledge, and applying induction only to its phenomena, 
it results ia materialism. Denying also the idea of cause, it comes 
out to fatalism and to atheism. Nor is this latter ccmsequence 
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disguifled. Ei4>ila denies the existence of a perscHial God and of 
Providence, on the ground, that not heing perceivable by the sen- 
ses, nor deducible &om sensaticm by induction, there is no legiti- 
mate ground for these truths. Intelligence is admitted ; but only 
as an attribute of matter, and the God of Eapila is a sort of amma 
mundif or soul of the world. 



roEA OF A SYSTEM OF METAPHYSICS. 

(Program of a Coane of PhiloMphy given in 1817.— Prom the Fragmens Philoio- 
pMque^f pw 230.] 

System of the Subjective. — ^Psychology or Phenomenology. Of 
"tiie Actual and of the Primitiye. 

Of thb Actual. 

Of the psychological method, or of internal observation. 

Of the division and classification of human cognitions, according 
to the distinction of their actual characteristics. 

Vices of many of the classifications. True classification : dis- 
tinction of human cognitions, according to their characteristics of 
contingence or of necessity. 

Theory of contingent principles. It is necessary to range un- 
der the class of contingent principles, those principles which force 
belief, though without implying a contradicticMi, [in the denial of 
them,] and which are therefore not necessary, but irresistible, nat- 
ural belief, actual and primitive, instinctive ; such as the belief in 
the stability of the laws of nature, the perception of extension, &;c., 
dec. 

Theory of principles truly contingent, neither necessary Tior 
irresistible, but solely general. 

System of Empiricism ; of analysis, and its office. Refutation 
of Empiricism beyond the limits of the contingent. 
* Theory of necessary principles. Of the characteristics which 
accompany that of necessity. That every necessary principle is 
a synthesis. Of S3mthesis opposed to analysis, and distinguished 
from identity. 

Questions concerning the enumeration of necessary judgments. 
Difficulty of the enumeration. That it has not been attempted by 
any philosopher before the 18th century. Leibnitz and Male- 
branche distinguish necessary truths from contingent truth^t, but 
without describing nor counting them. 
30* 
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HlSTOEICAL PaET. 
CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Reid and Kant* 

Exposition of the doctrine of Reid, concerning necessary truths 
or first principles. Constituent laws of the human mind. 

By his own admission, Reid has not exhausted them. 

Kant. Exposition of the Kantian necessary principles: <Ac 
forms of the sensMUf^t the categories ofihe Understanding and of 
the Reason. 

A complete list is not attempted in this course, but the attempt 
is made to describe with exactness the actual characteristics of the 
following principles : 

Principle of substance thus announced : every quality supposes 
a strbject, a real being. 

Principle of unity : all plurality supposes unity. 

Principle of causality ; every thing which begins to exist, has 
a cause. 

Principle of final causes : every means supposes an end. 

Op the PsiMznvE» 

Of the order of the deduction of human cognitions, and of the 
order of their acquisition ; of the rational or logical order, and of 
the chronological or psychological order. 

A knowledge is anterior to another in the logical order, in as 
far as it authorizes the other ; it is then its logical antecedent. 

A knowledge is anterior to another, in the psychological order, 
in as far as it springs up before the other in the human mind ; it is 
then its psychological antecedent. 

Hence the two-fold sense of the word primitive ; a knowledge 
may be primitive either logically, or psychologically. 

This being laid down, we are to examine whether our actual 
cognitions, both contingent and necessary, are primitive, either lo- 
gically or psychologically ; and if they are not, to ascertain the 
antecedents, logical or psychological, which they suppose. 
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The Logical PsmfrnvE. 

Contingent empirical judgments have ft logical prinutiye ; the 
certainty of a general principle rests upon that of the determinate 
individual facts of which it is the generalization. 

On the contrary, contingent, not^^inptncaZ judgments, and neces- 
sary judgments, have not, and cannot have a logical antecedent ; 
no individual fact being sufficient to ground either the ] 
or the irresistible. 

or Tu '^ 

PSTCHOLOOICAL PeIMITIVB. BTJ Yfl'V'ET f J i 

Both orders of contingent general judgments^^^EiS^ivM^x 
chological primitive in a determinate individual fact. ^^ 

Necessary judgments have also their determinate individual psy. 
diological primitive ; for nothing is originally given us under a 
pure and universal type ; but every primitive is individual and de- 
terminate ; now, every psychological primitive being a determin- 
ate individual fact, and every individual fact being a £ict of the«e^, 
it is in the selfj that is, in the modifications and individual determin- 
ations of the self, perceived by consciousness, that we find the psy- 
chological origin of all our knowledge. The self, the centre of 
the sphere of intelligence. 

But there is this difference between the primitive of an empiric 
al contingent principle, and that of a necessary principle, — ^that the 
one has need of new individual determinate facts, more or less 
similar, and never identical — since they are all individual and deter- 
minate, in order to engender the contmgent general principle, which 
is nothing else than the comparative result of a certain number of 
individual differences ; — while, to engender the necessary princi- 
pie, the determinate individual fact, which serves as its psycholo- 
gical antecedent, has no need of new fiicts, but already contains 
the principle whole and entire. In a word, contingent principles 
have their psychological primitive, the multiple in a succession of 
individual facts compared. Necessary principles have their 
psychological primitive in a single determinate fact. 

The knot of the difficulty and of the apparent contradiction 
which here presents itself, is in this truth, the basis of the intellec- 
tual system, to wit, that every individual fact is a concrete, com- 
posed of two parts, of which the first is eminently individual and 
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detennmed in itself; and the secondy individual and detenninate 
in its contact with the first, is nevertheless considered in itself nei- 
ther individual nor determinate. 

Example. 

The eneq;7 of my will produces an internal movement* which 
it is not necessary here to descrihe with precision. 

This fact, individual and determinate in its totality, resolves it* 
self finally into two elements very distinct : first, an individual 
determinate will, that of myself; an individual determinate move- 
ment whose intensity is in proportion to that of the will and de* 
pends upon it ; — second, a relation of the movement produced, to 
the producing will. 

The first part of this fact, which embraces the determinateness 
of the effect and the cause, is personal and relative to the self; 
it varies with its two terms. It is the empirical part of the fact* 
When comparative abstraction collects under one point of view the 
successive differences of this empirical part, it composes from them 
a general idea, and the possibility for us of now applying this gen- 
eral idea to a certain number of particular cases, constitutes the 
actual contingent knowledge which we call a contingent general 
principle. 

But the second part of the fact, that is to say, the relation of 
such or such a determinate cause to such or such a detenninate e£. 
ftot, although individualized in the former part, is yet distinct from it* 
Vary the terms, the relation remains the same. Abstract all the 
individuality of the cause and of the effect ; yet the relation of cause 
and effect remains in the mind. This second part of the fact is 
the absolute part of it. 

Now, the moment the concrete and individual appear in my con* 
sciousness, I am not free to make or not to make an abstraction of 
its individuality ; this abstraction is made necessarily and inde- 
pendently of my will, and I have the notion of the relation of 
cause to effectf 

* Movement, taken metaphorically, without relation to place, a working* 
internal effect, here of the will , aodBsyolition.— TV. 

t By the necetiity of my intellectaal ftmcmre, aa a rehtion independent of that 
particular movement or phenomenon of consdoufneM, hy ocoanon of which the 
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This rdatioDy irbich was contingent in the concrete, because it 
was attached to a determinate and therefore contingent cause and 
effect, is no sooner separated by abstraction from that concrete, than 
it appears to me absolute and necessary. 

As soon as I hare the notion of the necessary relation of cause 
to efiect, I have the actual necessary knowledge that : every &ct 
which begins to eacist has a cause, I have the principle of causal- 
ity, ndiich is nothing else than the impossibility of not appl3dng to 
all posedble cases the notion obtained by abstraction from individ* 
uality in the concrete. 

This abstraction is not the same with that which, in the forma- 
tioD of contingent general knowledge, gives me a general idea : 
this latter proceeds by the aid of comparison and generalization ; 
it is comparative abstraction :-— the other proceeds by simple sepa- 
ration, and we therefore call it immediaU abstraction. 

The process of immediate abstraction operates only upon a aon* 
gle fact, (at least it does not appear that the second gives any 
thing more than the first*) and takes place inevitably ; while the 
other has need o{ many facts in order to take place, its conditions 
of action, its limits, is progressive developement, — and finally, is 
voluntary. He who does not wish to compare will never gener* 
alize. This S3mthe8isis arbitrary ; the other ia necessitated. 

Such is the origin and mode of developement of all actual cog- 
nitions. 



undtnrtandiijg in wtoaof to owb proper activity tad by iti ownlawi, ww led to 
conceive the principle of causality, as univenal, necenary, and applicable to evo* 
ly pottible movement and change. — TV. 

*That is— to illuBtrate still by the notion of cause— in the jint instance of a 
change observed by consciousness, the mind as necessarily conceives the notion of 
cause, of the relation of cause to the e£fect, as in the second or the thousandth in- 
■tance ;— and in the second or the thousandth instance the mind can do nothing 
moie than apply the same principle. Though this necessary process of the mind 
may become clearer to conscioiisness by r^ectUm, yet it is as aetoally a neoe«ary 
process in the first as in the thousandth case; it is a necessary and universal 
lawof themmd which acts in the fint case ai in the lasC; and its necessity and 
uuvanality do net depend npeii, and are not the result of many partievlar facts ; 
ivtaile'dKMe contingent general conceptions which depend upon comparison and 
generalization, require several observations, and derive their extension and com- 
paraLwe univenality from them. What is thus true of the principle of causality— 
the relation of cause to effect, as a necessary and universal law, given by tnunedi^ 
tUe •batraetioaia aMi^fe concMla&ct, is true of all other neoees aiy pri aei pl aa^— 
TV. 
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Table op thb Conthvobnt and the Nbcbssabt. 

CoHTDiaKIIT. NECBfSAKT. 

1. PwfeMogieml Primitive, 1. Ptyekologieml Primitivg. 

IndrndMlheL — Matter of the eon. Individaal Fact. — Concrete com. 
erete. — SueceMioii of MTeral indi. poeed of an indmdual empirical part 
Tidoal facts. « and of an absolute part — ^No sacces. 

Preeeat.— AbatractionyCompariaoii, aion. 
generalintion. Proeea*.— Immediate abstraction^ — 

itesiiit.— General idea. Elimination of the empirical part, and 

disengagement of the absolute. 

JSettilt^-*-Pare notion of the abso» 
lute. 
9. The AetudL 2. The Actual. 

Possibility of applying the general Impossibility of not applying the 
idea to a certain number of cases, or notion to all cases, or necessary ab. 
general principle. solute principle. 

CoQtiiigent not-en^pmcal principles are obtained by the same 
process as necessary principles ; the only difference is in the re. 
suits. We do not obtain the absolute nor the necessary in itself 
but the irresistible. 

We shall not endeavour to determine strictly the number and 
order of actual necessary principles, nor the origin of all those 
principles, nor their dependence, nor the differ^t faculties to whose 
exercise they are attached. 

Nor shaU we attempt to describe the primitive internal &cts 
with all the circumstances which accompany them. 

Nevertheless we shall attempt to recognize the origin of the 
necessary principles of substance, of unity, of causality, and of 
final causes, because we particularly describe the actual character- 
istics of these principles, and because they embrace and constitixte 
all intellectual life. 

' PaiMrnvE Intebnal Facts. 

1. Affection or volition and in Elimination ofthe modification and 
ffeneral a determinate modification.— of the /. — Disengagement of the ab. 
Relation^ — ^The /. solute relation of attribute to sub- 

ject. 
3. Succession of passions or volitions Elimination ofthe determinate plu* 
and in general determinate plurality, rality, and of the /identical andone..<-> 
Relation.— The / identical and one. Disengagement of the absolute xe* 

lation of plurality to unity, of sncces- 

sion to duration. 

3. Voluntary fact and in general de- Elimination of the determinate e^ 

terminate effect willed.— Relation.— feet willed, and of the /.— Disen. 

Power and Willing of the /. gagement of the absolute relation of 

cause to effect. 
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4. Intentional Tolitiim and in general Elimination of the meant and of 

detenninate direction of the volunta- the end determinate. — ^Diiengage- 

ry power, that is te say, a determin- ment of the absolute relation of meana 

ate means.— -Relation*— Determinate to end. 
End. 

The principle of identity is connected with the principle of 
substance, as the principle of intentionality with that of causality. 

These two orders of principles have a primitive difference which 
consists in this, that the relation which connects the determinate effect 
to the detenninate cause, the determinate end to the determinate 
means, is an apperception of consciousness, while the relation which 
connects the determinate modification to the /, the determinate being, 
is not an apperception of consciousness, but an instinctive manifesta- 
tion of the principle of substance in the consciousness ; and so, also, 
the relation which connects tlie / identical and one to the deter- 
minate succession and plurality, is not an appercepticm of the con- 
sciousness, but an instinctive manifestation of the necessary prin- 
ciple of unity in the memory. 

The absolute, being before us, governs us primitively, in the ori- 
ginal action of the mind, (though without appearing to us primi- 
tively under its pure form,) and forces us to conceive at once, un- 
der any determinate quality, a determinate being, which is the /; 
a natural hypothesis.* But as soon as the relation has been 
suggested to us by the force of the absolute in a determinate, 
primitive concrete, of which the self, /, is one of the terms, it dis- 
^igages itself from the /, and appears to us under its pure form, 
and in its universal evidence which explains and legitimates the 
primitive h3rpothesis. It is the same in regard to the manifestation 
of the identity of self, by the principle of unity in the memory. 

The primitive manifestation of the existence of the /, and of 
its duration in consciousness and memory by the absolute princi- 
ples of substance and of unity, is the primitive bond or link which 
connects Ontology to Psychology, and the first light which illumin- 
ates and discloses the objective in the subjective. 

* 'viror cO>7/Ut fuppono, to place under as a suppoxt, to take as the ground :— *vTa0cff ts 
jvfposdton, placing under as the ground of the phenomenal. — Tr. 
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OBJECTIVE SYSTEM. 

Ontology and Logic. 

t 

Ezteml objects of knowledge; means by which we attain them; legiti- 
macy of those means. 

The SoiJLy Mjlttbb, aio) Gtod. 
> The Soul 

The soul or the real substantial self [not merely the phenome- 
nal self, the / of consciousness] is objective : for it does not fell un- 
der the eye of consciousness. Examination of the opinion which 
makes the me a phenomenon or a succession of phenomena. 

The knowledge of the soul or of the self real and substantial is 
the result of the application of the principle of suhstance. 

Application primitive and not logical, which gives a being de- 
terminate, and real, the me; a primitive fact made up : 1. of an 
individual modificati(Mi : 2. of a me, and 3. of a relation individu* 
alized in its terms, but which discovers to us a fundamental and 
essential relation between every modification and every being, by 
a disengagement of the absolute. Thus the adequate knowledge 
of the absolute principle gives us a knowledge of self of the me, 
as an objective substance. 

The soul is a complex word which comprises, both the determin. 
ate real substantial me, the knowledge of which, without being 
an apperception of consciousness, is a primitive conception, psy- 
chological and ontological, and the substance of the me, which, 
considered in itself and not as in any particular individual, is an ul- 
terior and purely ontological conception. 

The self is the part of the objective sphere which manifests it- 
self to us the first, It is the first step that we take beyond our 
consciousness. 

Identity and unity of the Soidj [the suhstantidl L] 

Manifested by a judgment of the memory, as the J, by a judg- 
ment of consciousness. 

Opinion which makes the identity and unity of the I a percep- 
tion of the consciousness, examined. 

The judgment of [personal] identity disengages and brings out 
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the absolute relation of plurality to unity, of succession to dura- 
tion. Distinction between a primitive judgment conformed to the 
natural laws of all judgment, and a logical judgment starting from 
a logical and indeterminate principle, in order to arrive at a logical 
and indeterminate consequence. 

MatUr. 

Two principles manifest it to us. 

The principle of causality and of intenticmal causality,-— ob- 
tained in a primitive &ct of consciousness, and become an absolute 
principle^ — makes us conceive in certain cases external intentional 
causes. The intervention of perception which is not a principle, 
but ah instinctive judgment, manifests to us, so to say, the mode of 
these causes, extension. The principle of substance gathered in 
the primitive fact of self, and become an absolute principle, sug- 
gests to us necessarily the conception of a real but indeterminate 
being under extension, and then extension appears as the quality 
of a substance which we call matter. 

External causes vary, that is, the qualities of matter ; but the 
principle of identity and unity gathered in the judgment of mem- 
ory, and become an absolute principle, necessarily suggests to us 
the conception of ^an identical being in the midst of the variations 
of these qualities, of a unity under this plurahty, of a duration in 
which this succession takes place. 

Perception has been taken upon supposition, and not demon- 
strated, as a necessary intermediate. 

God. 

Experience withdrawing from matter the causality and inten- 
tionahty which had at first been applied to it, and leaving to it 
only physical powers or forces, the principles of causality and in- 
tentionality remain, and, aided by the principle of unity, lead us 
to place the true causality and intentionality in a single supreme 
cause, which the principle of substance makes us conceive as a 
real and substantial being, that is, God. 

Legitimacy of the Means of Knowledge. 
In order to invalidate the certainty of the existence of the ob- 
jects of our knowledge, it has been said that the principles which 
give us these judgments, being only subjective principles, cannot 
have an objective authority. 

31 
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Disausion of the Objective and Subjeetwe. 

If; by subjective^ be understood that which is lektive to a par- 
ticular subject and, by objective, that which is^absolule^ then it is 
not true that we obtain the objective by. subjective pzinciples. 
For instance, what, in point of fact, is the principle of causality ? 
It is the impossibility of not applying to all possible cases (of 
change), the necessary relation of effect to cause. But we have 
obtained this necessary relation by abstracting it from the individ- 
ual, that is, the determinate subject. This necessary relation 
constitutes the necessary principle of causality. The principle of 
causality, therefore, supposes the non-relation to any particular 
and determinate subject whatever. Far from being a conception 
of the self, ft is an abstraction of it The principle of causality i/s 
not, then, subjective, in the sense of being relative to a particular 
individual subject. When therefore this principle makes us con- 
ceive, e. g., the existence of God, we do not bdieve in the abso- 
lute on the faith of the relative, in the objective on the &ith of the 
subjective ; but we believe in the absolute on the faith of the ab- 
solute, in the objective on the faith of the^ljjective. 

The principles which give us external existences, give than 
therefore legitimately ; for the absolute legitimately gives the ab- 
solute. 

But if subjective be understood, as it is by us, to mean every 
thing which is internal, and objective every thing which is exter- 
nal, it is right to say that we believe in the objective on the fiuth 
of the subjective. But how would it be possible for us to know 
the external, but by an internal principle ? It is we who know. 
. Now we are a determinate being, who knows only within himself, 
because his faculty of knowing is his own. No principle could 
make him conceive an existence, 'if it did not appear to his faculty 
of conceiving, that is to say, if it were not within him, if it were 
not internal. 

But this principle does not lose its authority, because it appears 
in a subject. Because an absolute principle falls under the ccoi. 
sciousness of a determinate being, it does not follow that it becomes 
relative to that being : the absolute may appear in the determin- 
ate, the universal in the particular, the necessary in the contin- 
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gent, intelligent personality in the J, man in the individual, the 
reason in consciousness, the objective in the subjective. 

The first act of faith is the belief in the soul, and the last, the 
belief in God. The intellectual life is a continual series of beliefs, 
of acts of faith in the invisible revealed by the visible, the exter- 
nal revealed by the internal. 
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